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INTUODUCTION 


Tim^, which antiquntea Antiquitle*, and hath an Art to make 
Oust of all thint;!*, Iiuth yrt Kpantl the»e minor MoniimcnU.— Sib 
T. Bbowse, Ume-Buriall, 

Such traces are fortunately of a character that time has dealt 
leniently with; and would it could lie sakl tlwl man luul been 
equally considerate.—C. tVAKNK, C<tlie Tumuii oj tJortrt, p. I. 

In many countries and at many periods the custom has 
prevailed of burying the dead under heaps of earth or stones 
known as burial-mounds or barrows. It is from these mounds 
of carlli or stone that the archaeologist has obtained much 
of the material by means of whicli he is reconstructing the 
past history of the human race. The study of ancient 
barrows is a vast one, for in Kngland alone the number of 
barrows may be roughly estimated at between thirty and 
forty thousand. Mr. F. Elgce estimates about ten thousand 
of them on the Yorkshire moors. The literature of the 
subject is equally vast and b scattered through the pro¬ 
ceedings of learned societies, the various county and local 
histories, and a large miiitber of other works. It b the 
object of this book to place the gist of thb very scattered 
information in a readily accessible form, and in an up to date 
and popular way. 

A barrow b simply a mound of earth or stones thrown up 
over the burial of one or more human lieings. Examples 
composed entirely or mainly of stones arc called cairns. 
Barrows arc knowm imdcr various other tuiines in different 
localities (sec Chapter IV). On the Ordnance Survey maps 
they are markctl in Old Englbh lettering as tumuli, except 
when they have a definite local name, as for example Way- 
land’s Smithy in Berkshire, or Minninglow in Derbyshire. 
The local name is then given nnd is generally followed by the 
word * tumulus ' in brackets. 

I 1 



2 ANCIENT BlTRlAL-MOUXnS OF ENCL.VND 

Tlic castom of erecting nioundii of <-urth «>r stone over the 
dead is of great nnti«|uity. In the Old Stone Age there is 
evidence of intentional burial of the dead, accompanietl by 
grave-goods perlmps intended for use in the future life ; but 
these burials were generally made in eaves, and so far os Uic 
writer is aware none of the known burials in the Old Stone 
Age svere covered by mounds. 

Tlie earliest British barrow Is almost certainly the long 
barr«)w, but this may have been derived from earlier examples 
in Brittany and elsewhere. British long l>arrows arc generally 
considered to date from <il>out 2200 n.c. until about 1700 b.c., 
although some studaits are inclined to place nearly all of the 
hmg baiT<iws round abtuit 2000 b.c. It is {HMsiblc tliat in the 
west of Knglnnd. especially the Cutswolds, long lairrows con¬ 
tinued to l>e erected after the Bronze .\ge had started about 
ItKH) B.C., in the south-eastern counties. The broad-headed 
Early Bronze Age jH-ojile, known as * Beaker Folk from the 
hand-made potter)’ vessels they made, introduced the round 
barrow into this countr)* about lOOO b.c.. and this shape of 
bamiw flourished, off and on, until shortly after a.d. 7-12 whai 
ArehbUhup (.'utlibcrt established C'hristiiin cemeteries in 
Britain. 

It is {irobable thiit all the lung barrow.s and mrwt of the 
round ones were intended for burial of the nobility of the time. 
The long bnrmws frequently ceaituin burials of |>eoplc who 
arc thought to luive liecn slaves sacrificed at the burial of 
their chief. Some of the smaller round liarrows of the Bronze 
Age may have lieen ere<!tefl for the common people, uml Early 
Iron Age and Saxon clusters of grave-mounds were also 
doubtless intended for burial of the <irdiiuir\' folk. 

Barrows of nearly all kinds tend to lie on the tops of hills. 
Th<»sc of the Stone and Bronze Ages are almost confined to 
hilltops. Some of the Roman ones are in valleys or tm level 
countr)' but near Homan roads, while Saxon barrows arc 
often on hill slope*. But it is extremely Imzardous to try to 
date a barrow merely by its situation. 

On the chalk dowms of Wessex, and to some extent in the 
outlying countr)’, borrow.s assume a great variety of forms. 
Most are shuiicd like inverted Imwls and are therefore culled 
bowl-l»arn)ws. Others lutving a Usige between the mound 
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and the surmiinding ditch ionk like an old-fashioned l>cll, and 
arc therefore known as lH*ll-lMirr<iws. Those with a very 
small central moimd on a ver>' wide urea surrounded hy a 
ditch and bonk have the appearance of a large disc, and ore 
called disc-barrows. Uowl-burrows with Hat tops are known 
as • table- * or more usually * phitfoim- * barrows. These types 
and many others will be discusserl m<)re fully in Chapter L 

THE inSTOttY OF BABUOW-STirDV 

At this .stage of our inquir)’, it may be opportune to review 
briefly the history of the study of English barrows. 

Early and medieval investigations and references to 
barrows were industriously collected by Camden and incor¬ 
porated in his liritannui (15S7, 1st cd.). In this work he 
refcrretl to the llurlers, Cornwall; bairows on the d<»wns of 
Dorset; Stonchetigc ; Silbury ; the R<jllright Stones ; Kit's 
Coty and JuIuIkt’s Uravc in Kent; and the Roman borrows 
at Bartlow and the Stcvciuigc * Six Hills 

Almut seventy years after the publication of Camden’s 
Briiannia, the finding of some * sad and sepulchral Hitchers ’ 
in Norfolk iaspired Sir Thomas Browne, author of tlie Rrligio 
.ytedici, to write a quaint but beautiful discourse on Urne~ 
Buriall which remains to this day u litcraiy classic. The work 
is full of licautiful passages, and also contains a wealth of 
learning and eloquence, and is full of reflections on life and 
death, and the future life, 

• Were the llappincs.se of the next World a» cloarly apprehended 
wt the Felicities of thK, it were a Mortynlonie lo live.* 

• If we tir|tin to die wl*m we live, long life he but a pro- 
hmgntiun of death, utir Life U a &ad conipovitiun.' 

‘ We Uw with Death, and die not in a nioinriit. How many 
Ihdtes mode up the life of .Methiucloh, were work for ArchimedM; 
Comniun Counlrre siuamr up tlie life of Mo«e« hii man.* 

• Vain a« h«— t which in the ohlJs’ion of Names, Perwiw, Timet, 
and Sexeo, have found unto thenuelvet a flruitlcsa Coiitinuatioa, and 
only ante unto late posterity at Fmblemt of raortoll Vanities.* 

Browne ‘ thought he liad taken leave of Umes ’ when some 
more were found at Bnimpton in UMIT, anil gave rise to a Dis¬ 
course on Brampton Vnirn. Brxiwnc nlvi wrote a Traci of 
Artificial IIUU, MounU or Burrotet, which concludes with the 
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striking passage, * Obelisks have their term, and pyramids 
will tumble, but these muuntaitioiis monuments may stand 
and arc like to have the same {H'riud with the earth 

The next enthiLsiast was Jolui Aubrey (16*26-&7) who 
tnivelled nb«)ut tlie countrv’ looking fur antiquities of many 
kinds, and wrote the Monumenta Brilanmat, the largely un¬ 
published .MSS. of which is in the Bodleian Library. He 
‘ di!ict)vered ' Avebury. S<>me of his notes on barrows are 
incorporated in Gil)Son's 1695 English version of I'umdcn^s 
lirilannia. 

Next came Dr. \V. Stukclcy, who wrote Sionthrnge, Ahury, 
and the Itintrarium CuruMum. The intent of the latter was 
• to oblige the t*uri<ius in the Antiqiiitys of Britton. ’Tis an 
account of places and tilings u{ion inspection, nut compil'd 
from others labors, or travels in ones study '. His archaeo¬ 
logical writings are among the stmngt*st known mixtures of 
accurate observation and the wildest imagination. Druids 
and serpents formed no small part of his thcHirics. Ills 
urigiiuility and talented pen begot some quaint * drafts *, 
‘ prospects *. and * grouiul-plotts ’ of the various momiineuts 
he visited, which included Kit’s Coty, the Rollright Stones, 
the Devil’s Den near .MarllMirough, Silbiiry Hill, un<l various 
liam'ws in Wiltshire and elsewhere. P«*ssesscd of the courage 
of his convictions, he had no hesitation in lalwlliiig, according 
to his fanes’, different barrows as belonging to Druids, Arch- 
Dniids. Bards Priests, Priestesses, Kings, and so on. To 
his contemporaries he was ‘ tl>c .\rchdniid In his garden at 
Gmiitiuun he had a ‘ temple of the Druids ’ complete with an 
upplc-tree overgrown with mistletoe in the centre. He 
became a freemason in order to get further insight into * the 
mnoins of the niysterys of the antienU ’. Stukcley U cer¬ 
tainly the most picturcs(|ue figure in tlie liistorj’ of English 
archaeology. 

Between 17.57 and 1773. Rev. Brs’aii Faussett. of Hepping- 
t<ju, Kent, sjicrit much time in exploring a number of grave- 
mounds. mostly Saxon, on the Kentish downs. He did os 
much as any one to prove, in his own words, that the interred 
‘ were not slain in battle, as many have erroneously surmised, 
but that they were . , . neither mure nor less tluui the 
peaceable iidiabitants of the neighbouring village or villages 
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Previous to Fuussett’s time most students believed that 
barrows were erected over those slain in battles—a view which 
Kau&sctt demonstrated to be mistaken. Faussett’s work, 
the Invmtorium Sepukhrale, was not published until nearly 
a centuT}’ after his death. 

The Rev. J. Douglas, author of Xmia Britannica. starte<l a 
few years later than Faussett in exploring Saxon and other 
grave-mounds in different ports of Kent. The researches of 
Faussett and Douglas sht)we<l tlint most of the Kentish 
clusters of small circular grave-mounds could be dated 
l>ctween the fifth and eighth centuries a.d., and were Suxon. 
Dougta.s was somewhat eccentrie, and is said to have kept a 
donkey which he pointed with spots of different colours. 

William Cunnington (1754 1810) took an interest first in 
geology and later in Wiltshire antiquities. He iK'camc 
sufficiently enthusiastic to start opening barrows, but lived 
at a time when excavation methods were poor. .\s time 
went on his methods improved, and eventually he l)ccame 
acquainted with Sir Richard Colt lloare, inducing him to 
give up game-hunting in favour of bnrruw-himting an<l 
borrow-digging. lloare had ample means, leisure, ond 
enthusiasm, and e<>^peratcd with Cunnington in a series of 
excavations of Imhtows, camps and other ancient sites in 
Wiltshire. The results of their researches were written up 
by Sir Richard Colt IRnire and published in two beautiful 
folio volumes entitled Aueinil WilUhire, the first of which 
Hoarc dedicated to Cunnington. These two volumes, which 
descril>c excavntion.s of a large numlH-r of harrows on Salisbury’ 
Plain, where they are most abiiiulant and in greatest variety, 
must needs fiimi the Iwsis for oil subsequent study of the 
subject. It must be admitted that the excavation methods 
of Cunnington and Hoarc wmild not satisfy the meticulous 
archaeologists of the present day : but the fact remains that 
Cunnington and lloare were more odvnncc<l than their 
predecessors, and if we arc mure advanced than Cunnington 
and lloare it is because we stand on their shoulders and 
see farther. AncirtU lyilitkirr. as well os being a great 
antiquarian work, has literary' merit iinil contains a large 
number of illustrations of winsidcrablc tarauty. 

The researches of Charles Wanir in Dorset were not so 
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cxtcnsK'e as those of Cimnington «nd Hoare, but he suc¬ 
ceeded in producing The Celtic Tumuli of Dorwt, a work on 
Iwrrows written in a style fralculatcd to appeal t<) tlu* general 
rcjulcr intcrrstetl in things tinti<|unrinn. Ilis work therefore 
nuikcs more interesting reufiing than some arehoeological 
liooks, Init a# an archaeological work it is definitely inferior to 
Ilnure’s .-Innenl Willuhire. It Ls, however, n vcr>' useful 
work, and indis|>ensnl)lc to the student of Dorset barrows. 

Contcnijiomr}’ with Wanir were the two Hatemaas (father 
and son). Carrington and Itiiddock. who o|}enr<l Imutows in 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire Ijctween 1820 and 
1838. The results were publishe<l by Thomas Bntemnn in 
Vttiigea of the Antiquities of Derbyshire and Ten Years' 
Digging*. Tlie latter work is mainly a record of excavation 
of barrows in the three counties mentioned, but it includes 
valuable appendices denting with aspects of liairow-stuily : 
c.g., a list of skulls, skeletons and separate bones from the 
mounds, a study of the pottery found in the l>aiTo«-s. and a 
list of borrows in the counties in quest iim distinguished by 
local tuimcs. 

Llewctl>*n .Jewitt, who excavated some barrows in York¬ 
shire, was the first to attempt n general liook on barrows 
which he called Grave■^touncU and their Contents. His work 
is n simply-written and useful guide to the subj<^ct, but it is 
fociiM-d chiefly on examples in Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
other northern counties. He docs, however, discuss briefly 
the chamliriTd tumuli of the Cluuinel Islands. Ireland and 
s-arious ports of flnghuid ; the stone circles, the Roman 
bamiwc at Bortlow in Essi-x. and the miuiius from the 
Saxon grave-mound* in Kent ami elsewhere. The greater 
portion of his work, however, deni* not so much with grave- 
mounds 05 with their content*. 

Wc now come to the great Dr. John Thunuim. .Mtilicul 
Siqxrintcndrnt of the Wiltshire County .\sylum. Devizes, 
who *|>cnt nearly the whole of his spare time over many years 
in studying nml excavating barrows, mostly in Wessex. 
He brouglit to the task a profound knowledge of human 
anatomy, especially craniology, which nearly ail his prcdcccv 
»or tiaiTow-students lnckr<l. He was the joint author with 
Dr. J. B. Davb of Crajiia Britanniea, a study of the skulls of 
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prehistoric nian. If grniiiK be nn infinite rapacity for takinj;^ 
puins, Tliumain was iiuircil o great genius, for his nioniimrntal 
[ui|>crs on ‘ Ancient British Barrows' in Vcilumes 12 and 43 
of the Arrhaei)logia are oliviotuly the results of u odcuMul 
amount of induslTy and patience. In thcM; two papers 
Thiimam collected together with grent thorrmghness nearly 
all the informati(»n, lK»th published and in manuscript, of 
Ills piTtlccessors and contemporaries, and supplcmeiUiug this 
by his own extensive researches, welded all the ouiterial into 
a whole, and so laid the solid foundations of the science of 
barrow-study. lie was probably by far the most eminent 
outhority on prehistoric Imiitowk and burial wh<i lias ever 
lived. One of his lending cliaractcristics was n very sraind 
and careful judgrinent, and extreme care for minute detail. 
No one has ever tarn a safer and more reliable authority on 
Irarrows tiutn Tlumintn. He wisely hnseil h» ressneclics 
largely on the borrows of Wessex, where they exist in the 
greatest numl>er and variety. 

Meanwhile three other distinguished workers were pursuing 
their researches along different lines. Ilcv. W. f. I.ukis 
was making careful sturlics and sun’cj** of harrows and rude 
stone monuments of Brittany, the Channel Islands, Cornwnll 
and cbewlicte. A tine example of his work is his l>ook on 
the Kudr Stone MonummU of CormcaH, a beautifully prr»- 
durctl quarto volume eimtaining a series of delicately drawn 
plans and section* of the monuments, nuwtly sepulchral, 
of that county, where he luid the auistance of W. (!. Brirhue 
the youngrr. who wrote a l)ook on Cornish barrows entitled 
Saenia Comubiae, Canon William (Ireenwcll was <ipening 
with considcrnhle rare a large nuinlMT nf iMitmws in York¬ 
shire and a few in several other counties as well, and in l«77 
he published lirituh Uarrmia, a large part of which work is 
enneemed with York-slure. In 1800 he publuhetl an article 
in the Archaeohgui, Volume 52. on hi* researebe* subsequent 
to the publication of British Barrote*. lie died in 1018 at the 
ripe age of 98 and was active till the last. The work of 
Grernwell is of vciv* great value, arul hU l>'K>k on Britith 
Bammx is (terhap* the best known book on the subject. 
Contemporary* with I.ukis and (ireenwcll was I.icut.-tkneral 
Pitt-HivcT*. who vastly improved method* of uirsTy and 
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excavation. His excavation of Wor Barrow, a hmg Imutow <in 
Cronbomc Chase in Dorset, is a model for all students, lie 
opcncfl several other barrows in different parts of the country, 
hut he was mainly concerned with ancient earthworks of 
other kinils.. 

*M<irlimer of Fimber ’ conducted excavations of 800 barrows 
in the Yorkshire Wolds, a few years after Grecnwcll had been 
working in a different |>art of the Wolds. Mortimer pub¬ 
lished his results in Forty Years' Researches . . ., a monu¬ 
mental work almost interleaved with sxry fine drawings by 
his daughter. So great was his fame as a prehistorian in 
Yorkshire that the flint axes and other implements found by 
the couiitrj'folk came to be known as ‘ Mortimers.' He and 
Greenwcll stand together as the two great authorities on the 
liarrows of the Yorkshire Wolds. 

About 1880 the Devonshire .Association for the .Advance¬ 
ment of Science founded a Barrow Committee, under the 
secretaryship of Mr. II. N. Worth. This committee published 
annual reports under his secretaryship until he died in about 
1890, when his son. Mr. U. Hansford Worth continued the 
secretaryship until the present day. About fifty annual 
fcport.s on Dartmoor barrows have been publisticd and the 
work is quite un|)arallelfd by that of any other area in 
England. The two Worths have certainly made a most 
intimate study not only of the l>arrows, cairns and stone 
cists, but also of the stone circles, stone n)W5, hut circles, 
and other antiquities and geologj- of Dartmoor. Of special 
note is the twenty-first Report of the Bnirow Contmittee 
(1002), which consists of a summary of the previous twenty 
reports and is a masterly exposition of the subject of Dart- 
m«*«*r scpulchnil monuments. 

Perhaps the most outstanding work on barrows during the 
last thirty years has liecn done by Mr. O. G. S. Cmwford. 
Mr. Crawfoitl has been largely instrumental in making three 
important contributions to iMurow-study—the use of air- 
photogmjihy in revealing unsuspected sites and getting a 
new view of those already knowi^; the application of per¬ 
cussion. or ramming, in determining the presence or absence 
of obliterated ditdics around moun^; aud the importance of 
producing and studying distribution-maps of the barrows of 
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different types, lie has written an important (though rather 
brief) article on Barrows, published in Antiquity, and a much 
more important l»ook on Thr Long Barroa's of the Cotxxcolds, 
and has done a great deal of work in connexion with the pro¬ 
duction of Ordnance Survey l*roressional Papers on the long 
barrows of the Cotswolds and of Kent and Sussex, and also 
the Onlnancc Survey map of Neolithic Wessex. 

Among other contemporaries the following are of some 
importance. Dr, G. B. Grundy has been studying the Saxon 
Land Charters of the different counties and thereby making 
acc'cssible references in the charters to barrows; Dr. ;Vllcn 
Mawer and Professor F. M. Stenton have been studying the 
place-name's of several counties and elucidating names relating 
to barrows and other earthworks. Mr. C. W. PhilUj)s has 
been discovering and studying long barrows and other baiTt)WS 
in Lincolnslure. Mr. Heywood Sumner has done much valu¬ 
able work in the New Forest and Cranbomr Chase. TIjp 
late A- Hadrian jVllcroft wrote two erudite volumes on The 
Circle and the Crose in which he attempted to show that the 
l>am>w evolved into the meeting-place and open-air pulpit 
and was frequently the site of the early Saxon churches, 
which were sometimes built on or near borrows which were 
already sacred ground. Important recent work has been done 
cm bam»ws in Yorkshire by Mr. and Mrs. Eljpe, Derbi-shire 
by Mr. J. P. Hcatlioote, and Somerset by E. K. Tratmou and 
li. Taylor of the Bristol University Spclaeological Society 

trrEBATt'BK: 

H. B.: The itnglUh Antiquaries, IIKM. 




PART I 


ASPECTS OF BARROW- STUDY 






CHAPTER I 


TYPE AND ClIHDNOLfK'.V 

A Rwal olwcurity lirrcin, bccuuNC no Modall or Kmponmr’n Coyn 
cncloiied, whM!ti mijjht denote the «late* of thrlr Ifiterm«enl». 

SiK Tuomas Bbowxe, VrtU'Burtall^ IftStl, Ctiaiiter II. 

It was poiiitctl out in tlie Introiluction that the earliest- 
known British barrows arc of the long type, anil these arc 
considcrctl to have been erected alxatt 2000 B.c. 

Long Uarrmes arc mounds of earth or stone varying in 
length generally l)etwccn 75 and 000 feel, and in width 
l)ctwccu 45 and* 100 feet. Their height tends to be between 
4 and 12 feet, and the mounds are most frequently placed 
with the higher and wider end at the cast, north-ea.st or 
south-east, but there arc some exceptions to this gcncroliza- 
tion. Long barrows arc of varioiis kinds. In districts where 
large blocks of stone were easily obtainable, long barrows 
have internal stone stnadures and are therefore known as 
chambered ones. 

The earliest chambertil long barrows Imd at the eastern 
end an entrance, composed of two uprights and a capstone, 
leading to a passage underneath the mound. On the flank- 
sides of this passage were little rooms or recesses, known as 
chambers, where the burials were placed. Sometimes. ^ as 
at Coldruni in Kent, U»c entrance led direct to a burial- 
«;httmbcr without any intervening passage. Long harrows 
containing an entrance lending to one or more burial-chambers 
with or without a connecting passage are known as ‘ true 
passage-grave ’ examples. Perhaps the lliiest example in 
England is lliat at Stoncy Littleton, in .Si»mersct. Another 
good one is Hetty Pcgler's Tump on the Cotswolds near Ulcy. 
The passage and chambers of both these Ijuttows arc still 
accessible. 

It 
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It was found that burrows of this kind could be ciisily 
entered, the burials distiirbctl and the grave-goods tukeii. 
In order to prevent this, a new ty|»c «»f hnig Ijurrow was 
evolved consisting of a lottg mound with a dummy entrance, 
there l>eing no jiassage or charolx;rs leading from it. The 
burials were placed in chambers leading from the long sides 
of the mound. Tliis is known as the * false passage-grave ’ 
type. .\ line example, now restored, is Belas Knap near 
Winehcombe on the Cotswulds. 

A still mtirc theft-proof barrow wjis that which had a 
dummy aitruncc and had the burials pbex'd in closed-in 
cists completely hidden in the mound. Examples of this 
kind arc vcr>' rare. A typical one is at Littleton Drew in 
Wiltshire, where the cists, four in number, ore placed very 
near the southern long side of the mound. This type is 
probably later than the false passage-grave type, from which 
it may have been evolved. 

In districts where stone was not available, as in South 
Wiltshire, Dorset and Sussex, the long Imrrows were com]K>scd 
of earth ond chalk, and probably sometimes of wood as welL 
.At the present day the mouudis appear to be of earth and 
chalk; but there is reason to believe that at least some of 
them originally possessed entrances, passages, burial-cham¬ 
bers or cists of woo<l on a parallel with those iiiadc of stone 
in the other long Imrrows. 

.Apart from a few exceptional crcmution-burials in some 
oval tnoimds in Yorkshire, Wiltshire and elsewhere, the burials 
(primary) in long Imrrows are nearly always by inhumation 
of the skeleton, which was frc<|uently placed in a doiiblcd-up 
position, and rxxrasionaliy had a leaf-shaped arrow-head or 
two, or a round-bottomed pottery vessel buried with him. 
Otlicr burial customs in long and round burrows will be 
dcscribctl in the next chapter. A fine group of earthen long 
barrows is near Tilshead, (a few miles north of Stonehenge) 
and there is another goo<l group on the cluilk downs of north- 
cast Dorset between Tolhird Royal and Woodyntes. 

Round ihirr«c».—.VlK>ut 1900 b.c., a bmad-headed race 
immigrated into thU country from the Continent, probably 
from the Rhine district. These people made luuid-inade 
ptittcry Vessels, many of which arc gracefully proportioned 
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and neatly ornamented. Thewr vesscb arc known as beakers, 
and the people who inude them are called the Beaker Folk. 
About the same time us the Beaker Folk arrived in this 
eountrj’, the making of bronze implements was introduced, 
pcriiaps by another tribe. 

It wa.s the round-headed Beaker Folk who introduced the 
round barrow into this countiy*, in the same way os a long- 
headed race introduced the long barrow. The great Dr. John 
Thurnam expressed this broad truth in the phrase, ‘ Long 
Ijarrows—long skulls ; round barrows — round skulls.’ When 
Thurnam made this broad generalization he was probably 
fully ttwarc that it was no more than a statement of a ten¬ 
dency. Kighty i>er cent, of the people who made the long 
barrows were probably long-headed, but there were a few 
broad heads among them. 

There is reason to believe that when the Beaker Folk 
arrived in the southern counties some of them intermarried 
with the lung burrow people already in occupation. This 
explains the occasioiml np|»carance of skulls of long barrow 
type in round barrows, and vice versa. Also it is likely 
tiutt a minority of the Beaker Folk had long heads. 

limtl-Barrovcs . — The earliest round harrows were the bowl- 
baiTows, which date from about MKM) b.c., but continued to 
be built and used until alamt a.d. 650. As their name indi¬ 
cates, bowl-barrows arc shaped like a bowl inverted. Mrs. 
Cunnington, the eminent Wiltshire archaeologist, has well 
said that ‘ as the shape of l>owls varies, so does tlmt of the 
bowl-sha|>cd barrow Some are steep and eonieal, others 
are low and almost Hat. Some are only almut 5 yards in 
diameter and a few inches high, wliilc others ore .50, or even 
60, yards across and as much as 20 or 25 feet high. The 
typical bowl-barrow resembles nothing more than the thin! 
of an orange, placed with the convex side upwards, the 
dimple at the top of the orange corresponding to the slight 
shallow depression so often seen on the tops of barrows. 
Tills little dip is gencndly where the Ijarrow has been opened ; 
but ill undisturbed burniws (which arc unusual) the dip may 
have liecn caiuied by an internal burial-clst colbpsing and the 
superincumbent earth falling in. Some lairrows were origin¬ 
ally eonstruetcil with a slight central depression, caused 
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through the nifttcrhil of the barnuv Ijcing placet! on in layers 
slightly liiglirr nl the ends tluin in the middle. 

.Vlxuil IK) per cent, of the known luirrows arc of the l)owl 
sluipc. Some «)f the earliest examples arc thought to liave 
hud no surrounding ditchc.s, but this (mint lias not luren proved 
conclusively. Many IniwI-barrows have visible ditches round 
their Imsc at the prt'sent time, and most of them were ditched 
origirmlly, but tlie ditch has freipiently been ploiighetl over 
and HO obliterated. Sometimes l)am>w-ditches have been 
overspread by the spreading of earth from the mound. 
Ditches around Iwrniws sux* sometiim-s internipted at one or 
tw<» pluccs, uiul ditches with one interruption or causeway 
are eoinntoncr lluui those with two i)r more interruptions. 
The ditches vary in width ami depth, sometimes acconling to 
the sxw of the mound they rnelosc. A barrow about 'Jn 
yards in diameter and H feet high nommlly has a ditch al)t)ut 
't yartls wide and I foot <lcep externally. If the (liteh were 
eleatvtl out it would pn>l»ahly Im* utMait t or 5 feet deep, the 
silting being 3 or \ feet thick. The earth *»r «>ther rnultfrial 
thrown out of the ditch was generally placed on the mound, 
which was, however, frequently composcti of additional s<iil 
fn)ni elsewhere (sec Chapter VIII. Section I). Dccasionolly 
a bank of earth is present oiitsithr the ditch of l)owl-l»arrows. 

Among the earliest Knglish round l>arrows, in culture if not 
in lime, must lie niiikeil some earthen examples on the 
Yorkshire Wolds and vimr chaimljcrc*! <»ncs In the Peak 
district. Dugglfhy Howe on the Yorkshin* Wolds contained 
skeletons of Neolithic type and a r<»und-l>«)ttomcd potteiy 
vessel likewise of Neolithic type. This harrow, and p<Tha|)s 
Willy IIowc and one at the f<K»t of (Jarmwhy Hill on the 
Wolds, prolujbly represent a fusion of Neolithic and Elariy 
BrtJiize .\ge cultures. The line chnml)cred round luirrows of 
the Peak district are structurally similar to the * false passage- 
grave * long barrow.s; the Five ^^^lIs tumulus and an 
example at Ilurborongh Hocks l»oth yielded Icaf-sliapcd 
arn)w-heaiU and multiple hurials similar to those found in 
long Imutows. The Five Wells tumulus also yicldetl some 
Neolithic pottery. It seem* clear therefore that these cham¬ 
bered round barrow's show strong Neolithie infliimce, if they 
ore not actually of Neolithic date. Perhaps, like Dugglcby 
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Howe, these examples may be l>est explained on the hype»thcsis 
of a fusion between Neolithic and tlnrly Bronze Age elements. 

Tlie earliest true Bronze Age bowl-bjwrows contained the 
primary contracted burial of a skeleton frequently accom¬ 
panied by a beaker. 

Hell-Bar roars. —.\ttention has ju.st been rlrawn to the 
tendency for earth composing the mound of a barrow t<i 
overspread into the surrounding ditch. It was probably 
with the object of preventing this overspreading that some 
Isarrows w'cre built with a narrow ledge between the mound 
and the tlitch. This lerlge or platfonn was sufHciently wide 
to take the soil due to the spreading of the mound. These 
Imiitows with ledges or platforms, (or berms ns they arc 
tcclmically called) arc known ns l>cll-barrovvs, because in 
shape they are supposed to rt'scmblc an old-fashioned Iwlt. 
The earliest bowl-barrows arc alKiut 1900 ».c., aiwl it .seems 
most likely that the earliest l)cll-biirrowH were n>n<lc nlM»ut 
1700 n.c. Some »)f them contain burials of contractwl 
skclet«»ns with beakers, which repr<*scnl the earliest form of 
burial in round barrows (except those of Neolithic type just 
<lescribnl in Derbyshire and Yorkshire). 

The later nrnl more dcvcloi>cd bcU-burrows (Ift.W) IJMM) a.e.) 
have a wider platfonn «»r benn between the mound and the 
ditch, and l>ell-barn»ws of this kind arc frequently of great 
size. l>enntifully and synmietrically formed, and vciy impres¬ 
sive. They «u4 seen at their best on Salisbnty IMnin. especi¬ 
ally on the downs near Stoneheng«% and one of the finest 
examples is on Overton Hill near .Avebury. There ore nls«i 
sr*me fine ones near Everleigh. Bell-lMirrows of this «lcvcl- 
ojhmI kind almost invariably contain primary burials by 
cremation, which arc later tlian those by inhumation of 
the eontructcrl skeleton. Tlnwe near Stonehenge, especially 
on Normanton and other dt'wns south of that inoiniment, 
have >"icld«Kl a rich array of grave-good* including gohl orna¬ 
ments, amber beads ainl trinkets, a* well ns tlic usual bronw 
knifc-<laggers which are common in harrows of cither districts. 

In constructing bell-lairrows, _thc ditch was generally dug 
last of all and the chalk I herefrom placerl on the mound to 
form a crust and preserve its original form. 

Bitrrmvs transitional betaxen Bell atuJ Disc Types .—Jbist 
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of the bcll-baITo^v^, are on the chalk downs, where it was easy 
to obtain chalk nibble from the ditches to place on the surface 
of the mound. >Vheii the bell-barrow idea was carried out 
in the heath-districts of the New Forest and elsewhere, the 
barrow-ts-pe seems to have undergone ada]itation to the 
different soil-conditions. It was no use placing earth from 
the surrounding ditch on to the mound to form a hard crust. 
iMrcause the earth was of a lixise sandy nature. It apjKars 
Ihcrrfore to have been plaee<l outxide the ditch to form an 
outer bank. As there was not so much earth on the mound, 
the latter was smaller. TIius the llcatliland l>cll-barn>w 
tended to have a smaller mound, wider l)cnn or platform, and 
a Imnk outside the ditch. Three giHKl e.xamples arc on 
Sctlcy Plain, and two more are on Beaulieu Heath cast of 
the Hill Toj). Another is in Deerieap Wood near Wotton, 
Surrey. The type exists oeeasionally on the chalk, os for 
example near Bishops Cannings, and on HuLsh Hill. Wilts. 
A good one exists in a wood on .-\ 5 t 0 n Upthorjic Downs in 
Berkshire. Borrows of this ty[>e are proluibly as a c1jis.s 
slightly later in dale tlmn Iwll-bnrmws. and slightly earlier 
tlmii those of disc tyjie. 

Dute-HarrKo.*.—\ ili-sc-barrow consists of a small ecntnd 
mound placed on m platform of con.siderable area, which is 
binmdrd by a ditch with an outer hank. The diameter of 
disc-barrows, from bank to bank, is usually between 40 and 
00 yards. 

^ It is possible that the disc-barrow devcloi>cd from the New 
Forest type of lall-ljarrow just describt;d. which is really 
intcmiediute between the bell- and the disc-burrow. A 
ilLsc-barrow Is really a bell-barrow with a small central 
mound and a Iwnk outside the ditch. It is just as if the 
earth or chalk from the <litch, insteail of increasing the size 
of the mound, were placed outside the ditch to form a bank ; 
and this in fact is exactly what has been done. But the true 
developed disc-burniw has a vciy small mound (or somelimcs 
two or three mounds) on the platfonii. which is surrounded by 
a ditch and bank which arc, sonictimis of nuisiderablc size. 

Many authorities, iiicliuling Colt lloare and 'rhumnm 
have rcgardiHl disc-lmirows a.% the graves of women, on the 
evideiav of beads and other female ornaments found in the 
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excavations, t^iie authority, the onon^'nious author of a 
play entitled The Barrow Diggert (183!)), went ax far as to 
call the disc-harrow the * Female Barrow 

But as disc-barrows are known to Ijc slightly bter than 
bell-burrows and as some Ix'll-hnrmws were the graves of 
women, it seems more likely that the disobarrow is merely 
u late stage in the evolution of the barrow. 

The best disc-harrows, which are of great beauty and 
symmetry, are on the dow-ns near Stonehenge, esjarcially 
between Winterlxiumc Stoke and Xonnnntun Down .south 
of that monument. The Xommnton disc-barrows are jMir- 
tiailarly fine. Other go<»d examples exist on Silk Hill (see 
air-photograph. Part II, Ciui|>. VI), the dooms north of Ever- 
Icigh, among the Snail Down group, and elsewhere. Twin 
overlapping disc-barrows—very line ones—are near Scot’s 
Poor Inn, (south of (Imfton) and on Setley Plain soutli of 
Brt>ekcnhuist in the Xew Forest. 

.Ml the disc-barrows for which authenticated excavation 
records are avnilnhlr yirldccl immnry hurials by cremation. 
Therefore it is difTirult if not impossible to tell the sex of 
those buried hy an examination of the skeletal remains. 

.Most of the disc-bsirrows were probably made between 
IGOO n.c. and IlOO o.c.* 

Ring-Motoidjt. —It is but u step from the disc-bnrrow with 

a very small central mound to the ring-barrow with no central 

mound at all. The ring-loirrow eonsist.s of a circular plat* 

form, generally aljout the same size as that of disc-borrow-s, 

surrounded bv a flitch anil imnk. It U n»crclv n disc-barrow 
• • 

without the central mound: hut the burial wuh still placed 
in n pit i>r cist under the centre of the platform. 

Pmved bnmiws of this tyi»c are uncommon, but ringworks 
which mat/ have Iwcn boirows are mure frc<pient. 

A. Hadrian .Allcrofl wrote; 

ilriiiflriMa*, ' cuiiip ’, * puj>t<»nil mHiwnTr *, temple, place «»f (IrtMlr 
or of juilkatuiT—a ringwnrk riuiy ha\r lirm liuiU to lie •iiy one 
of thesr, anil |>o«ll)ly to be nuiny otlicr things as well, anil for ewry 

* The writer wMirs to iiiitki- it elrur llinl the rxplunatkin Just 
given of the (levclopinciit of ruuml iNirTuwt through (lie liow-1, Ijcll, 
nnil disc stages i« only iin expression of his own (lersoiuil opinion. 
It i» not yet |«art of orthodox urchucology. 
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one of these piinMwc* it may havT received its c«ii*ecnitlnn-<lc|M«»jl. 
. . . But to prove it an intentiunal l»am*w there is needed »otue- 
Ihing much more prt»minent, much more cenlml periiu)tii. certainly 
much more pr«>|K>rti«natc, tlmn the thing that serxed for u con- 
secration'burial. (Thr Cfrrfe und the Cnee, vol. 1, pp. S7-6.) 

Thus even* rin^work is by no means a barrow. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to regard certain earth 
circles as eorresponding to stone and timber circles. They 
would then be considerixl as places of worship such as Stone¬ 
henge and Woodhenge. The Knowlton circles near Cran- 
Ixjrnc in Dorset arc among the most interesting examples, 
and a church has long stood inside one of them- Other good 
examples are at Priddy on the Mciidips of Somerset. 

5aMrtT-/f<irrOTi'5.—Closely ollicrl to the disc-lmrrow and the 
ring-mound, vet differing slightly from both, is the so-called 
saucer-barrow, which may be reganlcd either as a disc- 
burrow with the central mound spread over the w hole plat- 
f<irm. or else as a ring-barrow with a slightly' raised cenlml 
platform. Two examples, one large and one small, arc 
shown in the air-photograph of the Lambouni Seven Har¬ 
rows (Plate XVII). Colt Hoarc regarded the type as a variety 
of disc-l)aiTow, und as he called disc-lmrrows * Druid ’ 
barrows, so he colled saiiccr-burrow's * Druid No. liarrnws. 
Some saucer-barrows art* as large ns dise-liarTows, while 
others ore x'ery much smaller. In <hite they* arc probably 
roughly contemporary with disc-barrows. 

Pmid-Iiarrmcn (so-called) arc like inverted Iniwl-barrows. 
They consist of a l7nsin-shn|)cd circular cavity, surrounded 
by a Up nr bunk of earth. The earth fnmi the circular cavity 
has been used to make up the bonk. lixcavuliou of mounds 
of this type has revealed, as LonI .\vcbury observctl, many' 
signs of’ life, but few of death *. It is therefore doubtful 
whether tlicv arc harrows or habitat iiin circles. I bey arc 
rare, but generally occur associated with barrows. Several 
of them used to exist among the Wilsfonl group of harrows, 
south of Stuiiehrnge, but these have long been under plough 
and are now visible only ns circular depressions. .V very- 
fine example is on N<»rth Ik.wn. south-west of Avebury. 
An example ri'scinbling a |Hind-l>orrow but smaller and 
shallower than usual is in the air-photograph <.f the Winter- 
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|x)umc Cross-Roads proiip (Plate II) where it overlaps (and 
is therefore later than) a bell-barrow. Several so-called 
pond-barrows are to be seen near the Ridgeway between 
Dorchester and Weymouth, but they liave mostly been 
ploughed over. 

Platform-Barrows are rotind barrows with a flat top. ’fhev 
are sometimes known us table-barrow's, but platform-barrow 
seems the better term, 

Tlicrc are two nmin types of platform-barrow—the one 
with a large mound about 20 yards or more in diameter and 
between 1) and 4 feet high; ami the one with a smaller 
mound between 8 and 20 yards in diameter and raised onlv 
a few Inches above the surrounding soil. In the centre o'f 
examples of the latter tj^ie there is nearly alwavs a slight 
dimple or shallow depression. 

iMrge Platform-Barrows arc apt to get confiLsed with 1k»wI- 
barrows which have had their tnp.s rcnioveil or truncated ; 
and there is little doubt that some mounds which have l>cen 
claimc<l as platfonn-bnrniws arc reallv truncated bowl- 
barrows. 


A number of large barrow.s approaching platform tvpc have 
l)ccn cUimed and studied in the New Forest by H.' Kidiier. 
Fudiling Barrow is a goo<l example. The tops* of the New 
f«»rwt platform-barrows are not perfectly flat, but they arc 
decidedly flattish. Some of them arc covered with furze 
and not easy to survey carefully. The New Forest barrows 
of this type are more like veiy broml llattencd bowl-bam.ws 
than trae plalform-barrow's of the type occusionullv foun.l 
on the South Downs and cLsewhcre. There is no doubt that 
the New torest was inliabited mthcr thickly at the end of the 
Brouire Age ; this is made clear by the large number of biickct- 
«md barrrl-shnp«-<l urns of this period found there. They 
telong to the pCTiod of transition from Bronze Age la Earfv 
I^r»m Age. It is possible that many of the .New Forc*^t 
harrows, including some of the flattish examples, nmv belong 
to this pcnotl. A few have already been proved to belong 


At the satne tinir the available evidence- is certainly not 
sunicicnt to include all plat form-tmm.ws in this peri’od of 
transition; m fact the type is not a wcU-niarkcd^^ne and 
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shades into bowl-barrows. Even ninny of the best platform- 
barrows arc not aboi’c suspicion of having lieen IjowMmiitows 
truncated. 

In Sussex there Is a gotal example on Cocking Down near 
Midhurst, and a still better one on Ract* Hill just west of 
Lewes. Also there are two fine ones on Glynde Hill north¬ 
east of Cabum. 

SnutU Lore Platform-Barrowa, although so-called, may not 
be barrows at all. In Sussex they generally exist in groups 
of two or three, frequently near Early Iron Age camps, ns 
at Clmnetonbur}’, Cabum, and Ranscombe. Pilt-Rivers 
opened a few of them, and Qiiding no evidence of burial, 
fonned the opinion that they might have been the sites of 
outposts to the hill-forts. At Ranscombe there are two of 
them itvfide the camp. 

An Early Iron .Age date for some mounds of this type 
seems likely, even if they arc not sepulchral. They bear a 
close rcscndilancc to some verj' low bowl-barrows in the 
Marleycoinbe and Woodminton areas of South AV'ilts opened 
by Dr. R. C. C. Clay, which yielded evidence of an Early 
Iron .Age ilatc. 

Between Ilonidcan and Petersfield, just east of the Ports¬ 
mouth n>ad and near the tuniing to Chalton, are two eimnnous 
barro'vs of plntform-tj-pe, situatcel a mile away from one 
another, consisting of a platfomi about (JO yards in diameter 
and raised scarcely at all above the surrounding ground. 
They are surrounded by verj* wide and shallow ditcher. 
In type they an- quite unlike platform-barrows of either type 
described above. 

Pitt-Rivers op^-netl a bairow of pUlform-typc In X.E. 
Dorset (his * Handley Down No. ‘J4 ') and found that although 
there appeored to have been no burial in the liarrow, the 
ground surrounding it contained a large number of Early 
Iron .\gr urns of bucket and barrel forms. Here again it 
looks as if the drcular mound might luive Ixrn built at the 
end of the Bronxc .Age or beginning of the Iron .Ag<*. 

Early Iron Age grair-moittul clurtera .—‘ The Danes’ Graves * 
near Drillield, aiul grouiic» of gnive-mounds nrar Arras uml 
Hessleskew, near .Market >Vcigbton, Yorlwhirr. have item 
shown to belong to the Eiarly Iron Age. These liarrows, 
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being small and clustered closely together in i*onsiderHhle 
numbers, are quite different in appearance from the larger 
barrows of the preceding Bronze Age, which seldom exist in 
groups of more than about 20, and which are not usuallv 
placcd as closely together as tlie Early Iron Age grave- 
mounds. It is It convenience to distinguish these Early Iron 
Age groups (and tlie similar Saxon groups) by catling them 
‘ grave-moimd clusters reserving the tcnii harrow for other 
sepulchral mounds. Some of the Yorkshire Early Iron Age 
pave-moimd clusters have contained burials accompanied by 
iron chariots. Chariot-burials are fairly frequent in the 
Marne urea in France, from which district* the Yorkshire ones 
may have been derived. They arc of La Tine period (the 
later phase of the Eairly Imn Age). 

Homan Barrows .—Under this heading it is convenient to 
include all Iwrnms made midcr Roman iuflucntx, whether 
containing burials of Britonized Romans or Romanizcil 
Britons, or whether made under Ronmno Belgie or other 
hylirid inllucnce. 

Roman bam.xvs, in tliis wide wnse of the term, tend to be 
large and steep, .Sometimirs they arc conical, and sometimes 
they liavc a llutteneil top. but are higher and steeper than 
platform-harrows. One or two oval lairrows (c.g., one at 
Hyde near Chalfnrd, (Ilos.) have been shown by excavation 
to lie Roman, and I have a suspicion of a RoniHii date for 
•several other steep oval linrrows.* 

Most of the Roman barrows are in East Anglia. The Six 
Hills Miuth of Stevenage ore among the best kimwn and most 
accessible. Tlirir Roman date has not biteu proved thougli 
It is strongly prolmblc. The Bnrtlow HilU on the northern 
boundary* of Es«x are also famous, and were opened in the 
reign of Qiirrii ElizulH’th, ‘os Camden dehverclh’. Most 
Rottmn liurrows yield burials by cremation iit a gla.sa urn 
ivhieh is sometimes pUced with other articles in a sarcopluiiniJ 
of stone, tile or wimmI. 

.Vama RarroiM.—Barrows of the Saxon la riml are of two 
kindv-lurge steep and conical ours, in which chiefs were 
buruHl. ns at Taph.w i» Biiekinghanishirc; and vers M„.dl 
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low Kravc-inouncLs clustered thickly together, in which the 
u|*I»fr ehisses and the cumnion p«-ople wen* Iturietl. 

The Taplow Iwirrow may In: briefly dt»cTil>cd. It was the 
low (Saxon hlncw = barrow) in which a Saxon named 
Taeppa was buried. The mound stands in the private 
grounds of Taplow Court, and was about 27 yards in diameter 
and 15 feet liigli. Its present height seems to be about 12 
feet. The priiruirj* burial was of a nude skeleton in a rectangu¬ 
lar grave with the head at the eastern end. Among the 
grave-gjKxls, which arc in the British Musciini. were a sword, 
two spears, a gold buckle set witli garnets and Inpis-Iasculi, 
two ^iicld-bosscs, two buckets, and some glass drinking 
horns. Seldom has such an elaborate set of grave-goods 
been found in an English borrow. 

Most of the grave-mound clusters are (or were) in Kent, 
but many have been destroyetl. 'riicrc arc also a few in 
Su.ssex and Surrey, and tlic Isle of Wight. Clusters still 
existing in fairly prcscrs'ation are in Greenwich I’ark, 

and on Breueh Dnwns south of Dcrringstonc in Kent. The 
latter arc on land up for sale as building property (ina*); 
some of the mounds have already been built upon, aiul the 
whole group will probably be destroyed within a yciir or so 
unless immediate steps ore taken to arrest the destruction. 
In Sussex there are a numlwr of grave-mound clusters between 
Brighton and Lewes. They have not been properly excavated 
and hence it is not cortaiu whether they arc t^rly Iron Age 
or Saxon. Rev. J. Douglas upoiied some of them and appar¬ 
ently left no adequate account of his work ; but be was 
inclined to refer them to the Uomaiio-British period, to which 
some of them may belong. Dougins opened a large number 
of Saxon grove-mound chLsters in Kent, which he described 
in a book called Senia Britannica (1798). Rev, Bryun 
Fnu.ssctt also opened a large numlHrr of Kentish grave- 
mound elustcrs. descrilaxl in the invfitiorium SrpulehraU 
(1850), piiblishctl nearly a century after the excavations were 
made. In the Isle of Wight are Saxon clusters on Boweombe 
and Chcsscl Downs, between Freshwater and Newport. In 
Surrey is n cluster—not a very typical one—on Fairtlcan or 
Farthing Downs near Coulsiloii. 

Saxon barrows of both kinds nearly always contain bunuls 
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by fully-extended skeletnn, but occusionally the xkcletnn is 
contractwl. ^Vu iron knife freqiictitly uceoMi|Ninii*s each 
burial. In the proves of fcmnle^ ore ohen lieautiful tibuluc 
or disc-hrotK;hcs. 

Saxnii lairrow-biiriols by cremation arc rare. 

SECOND.VRY Bt.ltlAlJs 

In the foregoing pages an effort has been nuide to (Mimcct 
the type of harrow with the method of primar>- (or original) 
burial adopted. That is to say, by method of burial has 
always been meant the method of the original burial for 
which the borrow was made. 

Many barrows of all (leriods contain, in addition to the 
original or primary burial, a number of later or secondary 
ones, which nuiy belong to any periods subsequent to tliut 
of the primarj* interment. Some sccondaiy burials may be 
only a few minutes later tlian the primarj’ one; others arc 
•some centuries, or even thuiLsands of years, later. A long 
barrow of the New Stone Age may contain secondary burials 
belonging to all periods from the Bronze Age to Saxon or 
even later times. Several long burrows have ucldcd Early 
Bronze Age sccondaiy burials of contracted skeletons with 
Iwakcrs. Many round barrows of the Bronze Age have 
secondarv- interments of Saxon date. A Bronze Age barrow 
um«»ng the Five Knolls, on Dunstable Downs, yielded more 
than ninety Saxon secondary’ burials of fully cxtcndeii 
skeletons. 

The modem cemetery may be regarded as having liud one 
primary burial (of tlic first fierson buritsl) to which have been 
adtied a great numl>cr of secondary burials. But in the 
ancient barrow the primary burial is the most important, 
whereas in the modem cemetery the secondary burials claim 
prominence, the primary burial having sometimes been that 
of a tramp, or o still-^m child. In the cemetery the priniurv 
burial is frequently in the nature of a eoasccriition-deijosit. 

UrKRATTRE : 

StiAithic and Hninu Agt — 

Tiiui^in ; • Ancient UriUoh Barrows * (In Atfhntolngia, voln. 42 and 

lluarr t Anrina vol. 1. South (1812). 
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Einty iron Age — 

<;reenw»II t • Eariy Iro«i Age Burial* In Vork»hirc * {Arrkaeologia, 
\t>l. 00). 

Homan — 

Jessup and Dunning: ^Ronutn Barrows* (Antiquity, 1030). 
Saxon— 

Douglas: \’mia Britmnira, 1703. 

Faussett : Jnvenlorium StpulchraU, 1850. 

Leeds. E. T.: * The Asthnll Barrow * ( Antiquaries' Journal, vol. 
4, pp. 113-00. 

Ste*'eiis, J. : ‘ Ttie Remain* from a Titmuiiu at Tapluw ‘ (Joumai 
of British Arrhatolt^cal Association, voL 40, pp. 01-71). 

(ienrrat — 

Crawfonl, U. C. S.: ‘Barrows* (Antiquity, sol. 1). 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS. LAST AND PRESENT 

That they acctistomed to bum or bury with them thingx wherein 
they excelled, delighted, or which were dear unto them, either oa 
forrwell* unto all PleoHiirr, or vain iipprehenalnn tluit they might uae 
tltem in the other world, i* testified by all ^Vntir|uity. 

Sir Thomas Browme. L'me-Buriali, leSh, eliuptcr 1 

Tire contemplation of his dead brethren must have given 
prehistoric man cause to reflect on the mysteries of life, death, 
and the hereafter. Whether from fear of the ghost of his 
dccea.sc<l relatives or friends, from a desire to perpetuate their 
memory, or from a wish to provide for them a * huase for the 
dead he did at any rate erect a monument of ciuTh or 
stone over his dead kinsfolk. 

Many of the British long Iwirrows seem to have been built 
as houses for the dead. The burials in them were frequently 
skeletons placed in a crouching position—^the position of the 
infant in the pre-natal sTage. Some have thought that early 
man, in placing his dead in this attituilo. had in mind the 
idea of a re-birth into another world; one writer has even 
gone so fur ns to stress the resemblance of the btiriul-ehamhcr 
to the womb, the passage to the vagina, and the mound to 
the state of {ircgnancy. Tliere are, however, many objections 
to this interesting theory'. Many authorities think that such 
an idea is based on facts beyond the medical knowledge of 
early man. It is diflicult to understand how the archaeologist 
can ever Iknd out ichy prehistoric man buried his dead in this 
way. ll has been argued that the contracted position is 
the natural position of tlie bo<ly in sleep; it has also been 
argued with much plausibility that in certain areas the reason 
fur burial in the contmeted position may have been to prevent 
the ghost of deceased from returning to disturb the living. 
In this connexion it naay be emphasised that prehistoric burial 
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customs were probably prompted as much by fear of the 
♦lead as by affection for him. But it may be a niistakc to 
regard tlic fear of the dead as the dominant motive underlying 
burial customs in prehistoric Britain; for if it were, early 
nuin would never have travelled on the ridgeways that arc 
so frequently studded with Iniitows, for fear of encountering 
the ghosts of Itis ancestors, 'file prehistoric age of many of 
these ridgeways is, howe^'er, open to question, though sup- 
portetl by much circumstantial evidence. 

There is little doubt that in prehistoric times there was a 
widely held belief in the existence of a life beyond the grave. 
This belief would explain the burial of njon in the New Stone 
and Karly Bronze Ages in the coutnnrtcd position ; it would 
explain the deposit of grave-goods with the dead—flint 
arrow-heads to hunt with, food to cat, and so on. It would 
explain the placing of letters (n Gaulish custom) on tlic funeral 
pyre in the hope that they would be read by deceased. 

On the other hand, some have thought that the grave-goods 
were not plui-ed in the Imrrow with any idea of their use in 
the future life ; but that they were placet! there an ofTcrings 
or mementos. In this connexion wc may recall the stors* of 
the English officer carrj'ing flowers, who went to the ccn»ctery 
with his Indian friend who was canying fotMl. The English 
officer setiffed at the Indian for carrying fotal to pluct.* on the 
grave of his deceased relative, as if the latter could cat the 
food. But the Indian remiudeti the Eugiishniuu tiuit hi* 
dead relative could not smell the flowers he was to place on 
the grave. The fact is that at the present day both customs 
arc practised with the idea of the goods being offerings. At 
the same time each emstum may be a survival from a time 
when an idea of a more concrete future life was held, and 
when simple primitive folk may have hail a vain hu{)e that 
the dead could get satisfaction from foixl and flowers offered 
to them. It is said that to this day, in Egv'pt, a widow* may 
be seen talking uiiimutedly thniugh a hole to her dead husband 
in his tomb. 

Tliis brief introduction may well be followed by an outline 
of the burial customs from the Stone ^Vge to the Saxon period, 
with notes where suiLolile on the present-day survivals of 
the early burial customs, 
a 
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Jn the Old Stonr Age tin* drttil were sometimes buried with 
pruve-j.'fHKls, suggesting that a Ulief in a future life existed 
even at this dawii-jKTiod. 

In Ihi- Seze Sione Age, as has already l)ecn said. i>e<>ple were 
often buried in the txinlractcd position, and oecasinnally 
ncc(»mpanied by leaf-shaj>ed arrow-heads and potters' vesseU, 
whieli may hove contained food or drink. Fret|ucntly the 
custom was to cx|>o.se dweased in an ossuary' in the i»pcn air 
for several weeks or months before burial, and then to pluec 
a selection of his iKuies in the long b*irrriw erected in his 
honour. The long barrow has inren descrilK^ as a ‘ house 
for the dciid . in which he would liv'c a concrete existence, 
ncciling footl and implements os rtnjuired during lifetime. 
The eham)>ered long bairow ismtuining internal stone stnic- 
tures bears a special n'Semblance to one’s idea of a house for 
the dead. 

Jn the Early lironie Age, (Ifenker period), burial was nearly 
always by eoiitracted skeleton, generally accoinpanicd by a 
lieaker of hand-made pottery, beautifully ornunicnlrd' in 
horiz4>ntal lainds or Zorn's. .Sometimes shells of snails and 
other molliLses were plaecil liefore the mouth of deceased, 
evidently as fiaid. Many harrows with primary burials .if a 
cuntractesl skeleton luive Mxsindary inteniients .if eremutions. 
S<imctimes these art* later in date than the primary burial : 
but frt'quenlly they are tif the same iicriod and represent 
huinun Iwings or animals saerifictrd on the death of their chief. 
It must be emphasized that in b..th the Stone and Early 
Hronzv Ages the idea of n future life was that of a concrete 
one. bearing sonic resemblance to life as we know it—that is. 
if we interpret the nuiterial from the. graves correctly. 

The Middle and ImU Bronze .Jgrx.—In these phases the 
custom of .skeleton-burial declined and was supplanted by 
that of crrination. According to IMiny. the custom of 
ereiiuition origiimted fnmi the fear of having the Ixincs of the 
skeleton disturbed. The skeleton was sumetiines dug up 
and put to economic uses. In the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne. * to lie kimv’d out of our graves, to luivc our seals 
made drinking-lxovls. and <iur bones turned into Pipes, to 
delight and sport our Enemies, arc Tragicall alKiminatioiis. 
escu|>.sl in burning Burials *. 
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Alunj; wilh the custom of cremutinn cnme an entirely new 
philosophy of the future life. The id<*a of u concrete future 
life (javc place to tiuit of u spiritual one, into which nobody 
or nothing could enter unless it were burnt. Man himseif 
wtLs crcniate<i: his implements, food, and clothes were burnt 
along with him. We read, in Heisxiotas, of a poor shivering 
deail woman who appeared to her husband and ctHiiplained 
that she was very cold in the land of spirits, Ixxatise her clothes 
luul not been burnt and she could not wear them. The Idea 
was that no objwt could be of service to a cremated human 
being unless it was burnt and its spirit thus frcerl to enable it 
to enter the world of spirits. Wc have already referred 
to the Gaulish custom of throwing letters on the funeral 
pyre, in the ho|K- that when burnt they could be read by 
deceased. 

This, at least, is a philosophy of the future life tliat .some 
archaeologists have read into the practice of cremation and its 
attendant customs in prehistoric times. It would In,* inter- 
esting to know how for these archaeologists arc right in their 
interpretation of the facts. To find out what beliefs were 
held by primitive man is one of the most diflicult problems in 
archaeology. 

.’Vlthuiigh cremation in prehistoric Kngiund is generally 
considered to Ik* later than inhumation, it must be remcni- 
lK*red tluit different methiKls of burial may not nccfssnrily 
imlicatc difference in date, .Vs Windle [minted out, mere 
personal caprice may sometimes have decided the method of 
burial in prehistoric times as is done to-day. In certain 
circumstances the method of burial may l>e governed by the 
social standing of deceased, and in yet other cases cremation 
may liavc been chosen wherever there was a good supply of 
wood for the purpose, burial in other rcgioiut bring by in¬ 
humation of the skcIcUin. Among Mime primitive tribes 
men and women arc cremated, but children are buried. In 
piirts of V'ictoria, Australia, married |)ci>plc arc cremated and 
singlr ones burietl. 

The earliest cremations may not liavc l>ccn enclosed in 
any receptacle. The later ones were enclosed m u ‘ sad 
sepulchnil pitcher ’ as described by Urowne. Some of the 
Gennan urns arc provideil with a * ghost-holesu-<^cd 
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from a belief that the hole was to enable the ({host of deceased 
to escape. 

Many, perhaps most, of the En(;lish Middle liron/c \gc 
cincrarj* urns were inverted over their deposits of burnt 
bones. This inversion may have been tlorjc in order to 
prevent the earth from (jetting to the bones, or it may have 
been done in order to prevent the ghost of deceased from 
escaping. 

Some burials of the Early Bronze Age, both by inhumation 
and by crenmtion, have bwn enclosed in a cof^ made from 
a tree-trunk «jf oak or dm. In the Scarborough Museum 
is a ver>’ Hue example of one of these tree-trunk colTins from 
Grifithur]>e diffs, south of Scarborough. It is interesting to 
note that either oak or dm Ls almost invariably still used for 
coflin-iiiaking. 

In thf Early Iron Age, skdct/>a-burial returned. The 
burials were somethnes fully extended, but more frequently 
they were doubled up so much as to suggest that they were 
iiound, perhaps to prevail their ghosts from walking. In a 
valuable pa(»cr on House-Burial, Mr. S. O. Addy gave {Froc. 
Derbijxhire Arch. Sody, vol. 40, p. 82) several instances of 
precautions taken to prevent the ghost of deceased from 
walking. ‘ In sevend English churches bodies have been 
found in which the bones were filled with lead.’ During the 
l.a Tine period (the later part of the Early Iron .\ge), 
deceased was occasionally buried with a chariot, perhaps 
intended to expedite his journey to the netherworld ! He was 
sometimes provided with part of a pig in an earthenware jar, 
for his sustenance during the journey. 

In Roman times it was usual for deceased to have a coin 
buried with him ; this was the fee he had to pay to Charon 
for taking him by ferry across the iliver Styx to the next 
world. This custom of placing a coin with decea.sed, fre- 
tpiently in his mouth, has Ikch practised quite recently in 
burials on the \ orkslure ^ItKirs and elsewhere {see Atkinson, 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, p. 215). lii the Western 
Highlands it lias been known for deceased to be provided 
with a hammer with which to knock for admission at the 
gate of the next world. 

The Sasons did not value human life as highly us their 
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predecessors, and matlc little fuss of burial except of their 
chieftains. Most of the men were buried with iron knives, 
and most of the women with beautiful and sometimes costly 
disc-brooches. The Saxon chief Taeppa was buried in his 
hlacw or barrow at Taplow with a plentifid supply of glass 
drinking horns and n large bucket which may have contained 
the wine. If he arrived at the netherworld sober it was a 
wonder. 

We have seen that everj’ provision and comfort was given 
to early man to facilitate his journey to the next world. 
Precautions were no less thorough to prevent him from return¬ 
ing to this world to molest the living, if we arc safe in inter¬ 
preting the csidcncc of the barrows with the help of a study 
of the burial customs among some primitives living to-day. 
It is thought by some that the main object of burjHng the 
flcad beneath an enormous mound of earth or stones was to 
keep the ghost well buried. 

Barrows in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, have 
yielded a number of headless burials, and it may be that the 
heads of the dead were removed in order to prevent the dead 
from disturbing the living. Traditioas are not uncommon of 
headless ghosts having liccn seen walking about near barrows; 
these stories arc of extraordinars' signiticance when taken in 
conjunction with the fact that headless skeletons arc occa¬ 
sionally found in barrows. Bateman wn>tc that headless 
skeletons are * not very unusual ’ in barrows in DerbsTihire 
(Ten Yrars' Diggings, p. 180). 

Li out-of-the-way parts t<i-day, people rctuniing from a 
funcml pursue a zig-zag path in order to do<lge the ghost of 
deceased, which is supjMised to be able to travel only in u 
straight line. Hot coals and other articles are Mimetinirs 
flung in the direction of the grave by the mmirners moving 
away from it. terrible clatter is made of liruins and tin 
exms in order to frighten the ghost. In Yorkshire it was 
formerly the custom in some parts to whisper In the car of 
dcecaseil that be must not come again (Atkinson, Forty 
Years . . . p. ‘.{19). 

Most barrows contain sceomlarv* burinU in addition to the 
central ond primary burial that occasioned the construction 
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nf thr mound. It is important to note that these secondarv* 
burials tend to oceur on the south and south-west sides of the 
borrow. It is interesting to note that the «mth and south¬ 
west si«les of churchyards arc in many districts favoured for 
burial, and graves are frequently sparsely placet! on the 
north side of the churchyard. TTic Old ElngUsh belief was 
that the north side was fit only f«)r burials of still-born 
babies, suicides, munlcrrrs, and the like. Burials on the 
south-west sitlc are sometimes so crowded together that it 
is impossible to add an interment without disturbing the 
bones of earlier ones. It is significant that the most sacred 
part of Stonehenge, the Altar Stone, is at the south-west. 

During the Uronrx' Age and in .Saxon times the grave-goods 
associated with primary burials sometimes include necklaces 
anil other ornaments of amtxrr. jet, and shale. Ilourc found 
no less than 3a burials with amber ornaments ami 2J> with 
those of jot or shale. Anibcr, jet, and shale have all in 
ancient and miHlcrn times been held to possess many virtues 
and properties, including the cure of deafness, rheumatism, 
and other ailments, the test of chastity, and power to ward 
off iiuoinity, the devil, and witchcraft. By way of illustrating 
its prriperties it is sufficient to recall that the Shah of Persia 
is said to wear a block of amlier on his neck, to protect him 
against assassination. The amber found ui the Kngitsh 
baiTows may have conic from the Baltic or it may be native, 
perhaps from the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Space does not permit an account of certain other customs, 
such as that of luiving a feast after the funeral, which <btes 
from at least as early as the Bninre Age, the alleged remains 
of funeral feasts occurring quite commonly in the material 
of the harrows. .Many customs which may be of great 
antiquity are funeral orations, lamentations, mourning, and 
the wake or watching of the dead between the death and the 
funeral. The custom still practised of telling the bees of the 
death of their owner may likewise tjc very ancient, as bee¬ 
keeping goes l»ack to prehistoric times. These custums are 
of such a nature as to leave little or no trace in the shape of 
archaeological evidence. 

Ixt IIS concliKlc this chapter by referring to the custom of 
•diUng a stone to a caini as a mark of respect for the person 
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biiried therein. This eu-stom, which ix doubtless of great 
antiquity, Is still practised in Scotland and elsewhere. A 
Welsh proverb of repriueh for a worthless deceased. Is; 
‘ Not a person will carry n stone to throw upon his carnedd * 
(Welsh for cairn or liarrow). 
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. . . dark layingB flrom of old 

Rani;in); and ringing throiigli tii« niinds of mrn, 

An»l echo’d by old follu beside their fire* 

For comfort after their wage-work i» done. 

Tenn-ybox, Coming of Arthur, 

Is this chapter it U proposed to collect together and analyse 
a selection of the beliefs about barrows held by the countrj'- 
folk, and by a few of the townsfolk ns well. The study of 
the folk-lore of ancient monuments is in its infancy, and it 
is hoped that this chapter may provide a selection of raw 
material which the foUc-lorist will find useful and perhaps 
eventually l)c able to interpret. The work of the writer has 
been to collect these items from a large number of sources, 
and a few of them liave been obtained at first hand from 
the rustics. The items have been classified under the 
headings of gionLs, fairies, the Devil and Grim, mythical and 
historical personages, the Danes, bottles, hidden treasure, 
site-sanctity, immovability of mcgalithic stones, calendar 
customs, and miscellaneous items. The task of tracing 
these beliefs hack to their earlier forms, if not to their origins, 
can be properly undertaken only by those with a profound 
knowlcilge of folk-lore. The writer has offered tentative 
KUggestiiins as to the origin of a few of the items, for 
which a reasonable explanation has occurred to him. In 
time to come, when many more items of folk-lore have been 
collected, it may be pn^table to map the distribution of 
like items, and the study of these distributions may well 
yield interesting facts. The student of these distributions 
will, however, have to make allowance for the influence of 
the itinerant storj'-tcllcrs of medieval time* in spreading 
folk-lore items from one place to another. Meanwhile, the 
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following contribution Is offered to one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing byways in archaeology. Let us now coasidcr the groups 
of like items, one by one. 

1. Gian'cs 

The association of biirrows with giants diitcs back at least 
as early as Saxon times. In the Arehofological Journal, 
vol. 14, p. 132, .1. M. Kemble mentions Enta blaew (» the 
Giant's barrow) in an .\nglo-Sa.xon charter. The popular 
belief in the connexion of giants with barrows is also widely 
distributed, for in Scandinavia chambered barrows ore known 
as Giants' Chamlicrs, and in Germany they arc sometimes 
known as Giants’ Graves {Rusenstuben). Tlic small cliam- 
bered barrows in the Scilly Isles and west Cornwall ore fre¬ 
quently known as Giants’ Graves or Giants' Houses, and in 
the rest of Engbnd giant.s arc connecte*! generally with long 
barrows but sometimes with round ones. So strong is this 
tendency that Walter Johnson's dictum is * fairies for round 
Iwirrows, giants for long ones ’. By way of illustration wc 
niay quote the Giant's Stone Barrow near Bisley, Gloucester¬ 
shire ; the Giant’s Grave near .Milton Lilboumc, Wiltshire; 
the Giant's tJrave at IIolconil»c, Somerset; and the Giants' 
Hills near Skendlcby, Lincolnshire; all these ore long bar¬ 
rows. .Vmong round Imutows wo have a cratered liarrow 
near Drizzleeombc on Dartmoor, known as the Giant’s Basin, 
a name evidently applied to the crater on top of the mound. 

Closely allied to these tmditit>ns is the fairly common 
story that trertain barrows, on being opened, have been 
found to contain the skeleton of ' a very tall man *. Some¬ 
times we are, in the ‘ report * of excavations, even told that 
from an cxamirujtion of the bones of the skeleton it was 
estimated llmt the owner thereof must have l>ccn 8 feet tall. 
Such tall stories are not infrequently met with in accounts 
written during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Of a rotiml barrow at Lesnewth near Tintagcl there was a 
tradition that n gigantic figure could often l)e seen on top 
of the numnd. 

There is little doubt that, as the gremt Dr. Thumurn sug¬ 
gested, the enormous size of long l>arrows gave rise to the 
belief in their association with giants. 
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‘i. FAIRIKS 

The association, in the popular niiml. of fairies with l>ar- 
rows is likewise widespread; it exists in Denmark and 
Brittany as well as in this aiuntry, and doubtless in other 
countries as well. Fairies arc also associated in tradition with 
either prehistoric objects (amiw-heads arc sometimes known 
as elf-darts) and with natural phenomena (the fungus rings 
on the chalk downs arc known as fairy-rings). They arc 
generally ctinsidererl to live underground. 

The chaiulKred round barrow at Cam (diixe, near St. .fust 
in west Coniwnll. is sai<l to lie the scene of lights burning 
and the dancing of fairies nt night-time. .\ chamlwrerl long 
harrow in Somerset is called Fair>' Toot. Wick Barrow, a 
rounil liamiw near Stoke Courey in the same county, is also 
known as the Pixies’ Mound. A round barrow at Bcedun, 
Berkshire, was said to lie inhabitcsl by the fairies or ‘ feer- 
CS.SCS * ns they arc locally called. An example on Beaulieu 
Heath in the NVw Forest was called the Pixies’ Cave. 

Fairy folk-lore isattaeheil toseveml examples in Yorkshire. 
-V Imiitow near I* olkton is rolhd Flf-howe and one near 
DrifRcUl is known as Fairy Hill. The well-known Willy 
Howe near Wold Newton is nlwi supjiosed to be the uliode of 
fairies, who are also commonly liclievetl to inhabit the houe$ 
or hamiwrs in the Cleveland Hills. A cairn near Hetton. 
Durham, is known as the Fairies’ Cradle. 

9. THF. UEVIl. .VNI) liftlM 

The traditional as-sociation of Iwrrows with the Desdl goes 
hack to .Saxon times if not earlier, for in an Anglo-.Sn.xon 
charter fpioteil by Kemble [Archafotogicul Journal, vol. 14, 
p. l»2) there is mentione<l a Seuccan hlarw. .Anglo-Saxmi for 
the Devil’s iMirrtiw. Barrows are by no means the onlv 
objects avsocialed in the |M»puliir mind with the Devil; nmny 
of the nneirnt rntrenrhments of this cixintr}’ are known as 
Devil's ditches. The Berkshire fiortion of Grim's Ditch is 
also known as the Devil's ditch, and it is likely that Grim 
<iften means the Devil. Among natural fomuttioiis the Devil 
|>«>s>e»cs a number of Ihineh-howls. 

In Somerset is a long harrow near Beckington known aa 
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* the Devil's Bed and Bolster *. The association of the Devil 
with Silburj* Hill is described in Part II. Chapter of this 
book. Some three miles cast of Silbury is the Devil’s Den, 
the megnlithic remains of a long barrow in Clatford Bottom 
west of Marlborough. In West Sussex is a line group of 
bcU-barrows on Treyford Hill known as the Devil's Jumps, 
and the four barrows on Bow Hill near-by arc generally called 
the Devil's Humps. 

The following item relating to the Six Hills (probably 
Ronuin barrows) near Stevenage is quoted from Folk-lore 
volume 20, p. 136: 

N’car .SIrsenage are six lM4rrow» by the roatbiilr. , , . In an 
Biii<iining wood (Wholineley Wood—L.V.C,) arc seven plU, and <inc 
barrow. Tlic devil, having dag orit nix spadeful* of earth, emptied 
them l)c«ide the road, thus iiutking the »ix barrow*. lie then 
returned to the wx>o»l, «lug another *j>adenil of earth (Ihu* nuking 
the aesvn pits) and, walking along with this spadeful, dropped It. 
and tliiu niiule the solitary Irarrow, 

long .since destroyed. 

Near Swaffham, Norfolk, n .shepherd related to a friend 
of the writer's {.Mr. F. M. Underhill, of .Maidenhead) how 
the devil was making a ditch, anil cleaned his spado by 
scraping it against a tree, \ large lump of earth fell off, 
which formed the burrow now known ns Hanguur Hill. 
ring-moiuid among a group of barrows on Brightwcll Heath 
near Ipswich, Suffolk, is known as ‘ Tlic Devil’s Bing 

It i», of course, natural for some simple folk to attribute 
anything they cannot otherwise explain to the agency of the 
Devil. 

4. MYTltUAI. .\S1> HI8TORICAI, rF.HSON.\C.E.S 

(a) Mythical Persmuige*.—A group of barrow* on Brown 
Down, between Chard and Wellington in Siimerset, is known 
as • Uobin Hood’s Butts Each barrow lias a dimple in the 
centre—doubtle.ss the mark of a former opening. ‘ Uobin 
Hood and Little John undoubtedly used to throw their quoits 
from one to the other (a distuiice of a quarter of a mile); for 
there i* the mark made by pitching the quoits 1 ’ • 

> Gmitemm't HagaTtne Library, EnglUh Tradition, p. 8*. 
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There is a very large barrow known as Robin Hood’s Butt, 
near Danby in Yorkshire. 

On the Wiltshire Downs above Alton Priors is a long barrow 
knowTi os Adam’s Grave. It was known in Sascon times as 
W'odcn's barrow. 

A long barrow at Southampton was known as Bes-is’ 
Mound ; the same name is applied to a long mound probably 
of comparatively recent origin at .\rundcl Park in Su.sscx. 
,\ variant is Bnverse’s Thumb, the name of a vers* line long 
barrow near Up Mardeii in West Sussex. On the downs 
south-east of HUl (? Dcverill) in W’iltshire is a barrow known 
as Gun’s Church. Some one named ‘ Old Coker ’ is said to 
drive some hounds around this barrow periodically. 

Gill’s Grave was the name of a large barrow which used to 
exist near Glyndc Station, Sussex. According to General 
Pitt-Rivers, ‘ Gill appears to l>c a mythical penwinage con- 
nectctl with this locality, and the often-told story of 
throwing a hammer from the top of the hill is repealed of 
him ’. 

Concerning the celcbratetl long bum»w on the Berkshire 
Downs known as Waylaiid Smith’s Cave or Waylaiid’s 
Smithy, there arc several IrgcncLs which will be dcscril>ed at 
some Icn^h in Part II. Chapter VIII (The Berkshire Downs). 
It IS suflicient here to draw attention to the best-known 
legend of Wayhuul, who was a blacLsmith and is said to Imvc 
dwelt in the casx namc<l after him on the Berkshire Downs 
near White Morse Hill. The cave, so-called, is in a rliaml>eretl 
long barrow, and is really one of the burial-chambers, sur¬ 
mounted by a coverstonc. If a traveller whose horse had 
lost u shoe placed a gr«)at on this coserstonc and went awav 
for a few minutes, Wayhind the invisible smith would shoe 
llic horse and take nway the groat. The legend is cxpandctl 
in chapters IX to .\IV of Sir Walter Scott’s KtnUicorth. 

Juluber’s Grave is the mime of a probable long liamiw 
near Chilham, south-west of Canterbury, It is trnditionallv 
the buriul-plnee of a giant tinmed Juluber. 

In the Peak district is a Ihutow known as. Hf.b Hurst’s 
House. Hob o’ the Hurst Is supposed to be a sprite that 
haunts woods only. 

(6) Historical Personals.— A b&rrow near Verj'aii Beacon 
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in Cornwall is traditionally the burial-place of a Cornish saint 
and king named Gcrcnnius. 

A large bowl-barruw on Arreton Down in the Isle of \\ ight 
is known as Michael Moorcy’s Hump. t)u inquiiy' of a local 
mnkceper the writer was told that Michael Moorey had a 
cave under the mound. Further research rcvealwl the fact 
that Micluicl iloorey wjvs hanged from a gibbet that once 
stood on the barrow. 

Some of the barrows on Beaulieu Heath, New Forest, are 
in tradition supposed to have been tlirown up by 01i%’er 
Cromwell Tlitrc was formerly a probable barrow in Rich¬ 
mond Pork, Surrey, known ns Oliver’s .Mound, and the name 
‘ Oliver’s Battery ’ is applied to ancient earthworks near 
Winchester. 

Solomon’s Thumb is the local name of a fine long borrow 
near Up .Munlen, West Sussex. It is known alternatively as 
Buverse’s Thumb. 

* Whitelield's Tump ’ is the name of a long bnmiw near 
Miuchinhnmpton in the Cotswolds. It is so named because 
George Whiteficld probably preached from this spot. 

(c) Supposed Itisiorical Personages .—Cucklmmslcy or Scut- 
rliamer Knob on the Berkshire Downis has been thought to 
be the burial-place of a great Captain Seutchamore. 

A large sup|K>sed bam>w at Shipley (Leicestershire) was 
said to l)c the burial-place of a great captain culled Shipley. 

Staple Hill is the name of a Bronze .Age bam'JW in the 
North Riding. * The vUlagc folk will have it that the mound 
was reared over the body of nn imaginary General Stapleton, 
“ killcil in the Civil Wars ’*; and they account for its unusual 
height by declaring that the generd, an exceptionally tall 
nuin, was buried standing upright.’' 

5. BABBOWS AND THE DANES 

There is and has for long been a widespread belief that many 
barrows were erected by the Danes. This is shown not only 
by examples such as * The Danes’ Graves ' in A'orkshire, but 
ffiso by traditions of battles with the Danes near barrows in 
many districts, as for instance on Bow Hill near Chichester 

» /Mlcriift. EarUwtnk of Enilaud, p. S23 (note), where he suggest* 
tlie :)Uple Uill I* » eorruptiou of Steepic — Steep lliU. 
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and ut Biirc.iiffh Hills in Essex. A mound, probihly mostly 
niitural. near Oxleil in .Sum y, lins l>«;t n described as u Imrrow 
thrown lip l»y the Dunes. 

doubtful if any English barrow's contain primary 
burials of Danes; though it is conceivable tiuit Danish burials 
might form secondary interments in some barrows. Tlicre 
are however signs of Danish influence in the Bronze .\ge 
(dong the Yorkshire coast. 

It is significant that the counties where Danes have been 
traditionally associated with barrows tend to be those along 
the cast coast which was mast subjected to Danish iuilucncc. 
as for instance Vorksliirc (Danes’ Graves near Driffield, and 
Danes’ Hills on Skipwith Common). It is in A'orkshirc, 
Lincolnshire, and Norfolk and Suffolk that the anglicized 
form (howe) of the old Norse Uuugr is sUll frequently used 
to denote Ijarrows. 

0. BATTLES 

The supposed association of barrows with battles can be 
traectl l»ack for several centimes, .\mong c.arly references we 
may quote Sir ’Ihotnas Browne, who in his Traci on Artificial 
Uilk. Mounti and liurrotcs (before 1G8:') stated his belief tiuit 
some of tlieiii were * sepulchral monumetiU or hUls of intex- 
iiicTit for remarkable and eminent persons, csjiccially such as 
died in the wars Tliis opinion was very widely held until 
the latter part of the eighteenth centur>’, and it is still held by 
many educated i>coplc and by a large pro|K)rtion of the 
countrj'-folk. 

A few items will serve to illustrate this point. The Nine 
Barrows on Ninebarrow Down. Isle of Purbeck, arc supposed 
to cover the huriak of nine kings who were killed in a great 
Iwttle near-by. The group of barrows on Wash Common near 
Ncwbuiy, Berkshire, are said to cover those slain in the first 
bottle of Newbury, which was fought in the vicinitv of the 
twrrows. A barrow near Yattaidon in the same c<iuntv is 
situated m a held known us England’s Battle. The Kings’ 
tiraves or IX-vU’s Humps «n Bow Hill. Smssex, arc said to 
cover the remains of Danish kings or chiefs killed in a battle 
A long barrow on Chffe HiU near Ia wcs is known as the 

amors Grave. Near Newmarket ore the sites of two 
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tumuli known as * The Two Captains A long barrow near 
I^ngtun, I.inr«*lnshirt‘. is known ultcnintivcly as S|>t‘llow 
Hills or the Hills of the Slain. Ilorough Hills (or Harrow 
Hills) in Essex are said to cover the bodies of Danes and 
Saxons killed in a battle near>by. A countryman ne^u* Dunby 
(Cleveland) told the writer that a Imttic is l>elicvcd to have 
been fought on Danby Rigg (Ridge), and the dead were 
buriwl in the vast necropolis of borrows witii which the hill is 
crowned (see Part II, Chap. XVIII). Further illustrations of 
battle fulk'lore could lie multiplied almost indertnitely. The 
Irattle-tradition has licen explained on the assumption tiuit the 
countr>'>folk cannot understand any one being buried outside 
a churchyard except in times of battle. 

7. lUDPEN TREASITRE 

It is known that in Saxon if not in Roman times barrows 
were sometimes rifled for treasure. The Romans certainly 
opcncf] some English barrows, and their motive in so doing 
may well have been the search for hidden wealth. The early 
Angli>-Saxon poem of Beowulf contains an account of a search 
for hidden treasure in a chambered barrow, in the recesses of 
which were * wea])ons and rich ornaments and vessels of 
heathen gold—watched over, us the story goes, for three 
hundred winters, by a dragon.’ ‘ In the paper quoted 
Thumam gives other examples of treasure watched over by 
dragons in a barrow near Ludlow and probably at the great 
barrow known as .Mai*s Howe, Orkney. 

Cuming to medieval times, we find that in 1324 a Latin 
document was issued from oflicial quarters authorizing the 
digging of some liarrows for treasure in North Devon— 
possibly the barrows near Challacombc known as Chapman 
Barrows. In his book Random Roaming, Dr. A. Jessopp 
descrilies similar authorizations in Norfolk, given during the 
reign of Hcniy VIII. In 1327, a l>elief was recorded, in 
Northamptonshire, * tliat there was iij thousand puundes of 
gold and sylver in a hank besides the crosse nygh hand to 
Krttcring, and that it is in ij pot tea witliin the ground '. 

* A man sprite and a woman sprite did kepe the said ij pottes.' 

* Thuraaiii, in Arctutfologia, vuL 42, p. 202. 
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Elsewhere in the necuunt the lunik ia called a ‘ hyll * utid it 
nuiy therefore well have been a burrow.* 

Let us iii>w cite H f«'w ‘ trt'asurc-tmditiuns' recorded iii 
eum|mratively recent times from various parts of Britain. 
.Money BurKh (Sussex), .Money Low (Derbyshire), Money 
Tump (Gloucestershire), and Money Hills (Hampshire) may 
conceal traditions of money buried in the mounds (but see the 
next chapter of this book, section 5). A * pot of money ’ 
is said to have been found in a barrow on Stannon Hill, 
Dartmoor, and similar stories have been related from else¬ 
where. It is pfjssiblc that treasure (i*s[>ceiaUy money) 
may have occasionally been concealed in barrows fur safe 
custwly during the Middle Ages, before the development of 
the modem banking system. 

One of the most astonishing traditions relates to the area 
near the Checsewring in cast Cornwall. The Cheesewring is 
a prominent mass of rock on the cast part of Bodmin Moor. 
It was loi^ally believed to Ik- the dwelling-place of a priest or 
Druid who Imd a cup of gold. When a liunter approached 
he was ufferixi a drink from this cup which was inexhaustible. 
One day a hunting |>art.y rame and one of the hunters was 
detemuned to drink the cup dr>’. lie approached the Cheese- 
wring and was duly handed the cup. He drank and drank 
until he could drink no more, and then infuriated at his 
failure he threw what rcmniiied of the wine iii the Druid’s 
face, and rode away with the cup. ILs horse plunged over 
tile rocks and the rider was killed. He was then, according 
to tradition, huried with the cup. 

In 1818, a cairn near the Chee.sewring was opened, and 
nniung the things found therein was a gold cup, of a type 
known to belong to the Early BtuniH: .\ge, about 1300 b.c. 
There is also a tradition of a golden boat having been dug 
up in a cairn near the Cheesewring. 

A caim on Veryan Beacon was supposed to contain a golden 

boat and silver oars which were used to convey the deceased_ 

traditioimlly Gerrouius, a Cornish saint—across Gemuis Bav 
to the cairn. 

t)n Royal Hill, near Prineetown, Dartmoor, is a stone cist 
known as, the Crock of Gold. .\ Imirow east of Sidbury 
* Areharulogia, voL 4S. 
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Cnstlc, mirth of Sidmouth, Devon, is known as the Trcastjry, 
or Money Heap, and u crock of gold is said to be buried 
Ix.'iicath it. 

Gloucestershire offers a parallel to the Cheescwring tradi¬ 
tion. .\ burrow in this county (site apparently unknown) 
was visited by hunters whenever they were thirsty. The 
hunter merely called out * I thirst 1' when a cup-bearer 
ajipeured with u gold and gcm-incriLstcd horn of tlclicious 
liquor. .\ hunter is said to have stolen the cup and given it 
to King Henry I. 

A triangular field north of Oakridge, near Chnlford, Glus., 
is kno>vn as the field of the golden coffin, from the tradition 
that a Roman general was buried in a golden coffin under a 
large round barrow which still exists in the field. 

Silbury Hill in Wiltshire bus two trcusurc-traditions to its 
credit—that a man in gtihlen armour on luirscback is biuied 
in it, and tluit in or near the hill a king was bnrieti in u golden 
coffin. 

On Barrow Hill near Bccdon. Berkshire, is a tumulus saiil 
to luivc been erected over the burial of a man named Burrow 
who was buricil in a gold or silver coffin. 

Coldliorde Field, near Cliiddingfold in Surrey, contains a 
ploughed fwirrow in which treasure is supposed to exist, llie 
place-iuimc * Goldhourd ' alw* occurs in other ports of Surrey. 

On Firlc Hill, Sussex, is a tradition of a silver coffin having 
liccn buried. Similar traditions have been noted from 
Mount Cabum and \Mlmington Hill in the same county. 
Barrows exist in all these districU. but may or nuiy not be 
connected with the treasure-trmlitions. The belief in a 
biiricxl golden calf is also common on the Sussex downs, 
notably on Clarton Hill and near Goodwood. There appears 
to have been a belief in a buried crock of gold in the long 
Iwmm in Addington Park, Kent (see Part II, Chapter XII). 

.Vn extraordinarj' illustration of treasure tradition occurred 
when Rev. Br>an Faussett was opening a Saxon grave- 
mound on Kingsltin Downs near Cantcrbiirj'. His son found 
in the mound.a gold fibula or disc-brooch, inches in 
diameter, one of the finest pieces of Saxon jewellery ever 
founif in this country. He handed it to his father who drove 
home with it in his carriage. The next day the villagers 
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sprcuii u rc|K>rt tliat the carriuf^r wus sn full of gold that (ho 
wheels wouKl Marrely turn round ; whcrcii|)«ii the lonl of 
the nianor refused to alltiw Fnussett to o|>cii any more 
grave-mounds on his land ! 

The Lexden Iwurow west of Colchester harlxuired a belief 
tiiut it was the burial-place of n king in golden armour with 
wea(M>ns and a gold table. Excavation in 1024 revealed a 
bronze table and ornaments of bronze and gold with a skeleton 
rlad in chain-mail and wrapped in tunic of a cloth of gold, 
according to \. H. Yerrill, Hecrrt Treasure, 1081, p. 27. 

From Midd in Flintshire comes a similar tale of a woman 
who was pa.ssing a barrow and saw on it a man on horseback, 
the horse being clad In golden armour. A short tinie uftcr- 
ward.s the barrow was opened and found to contain n gold 
peytrel or horse's breastplate, which is now in the liritish 
Museum. 

Both J. H. .Mortimer and Canon .1. C. .Atkiiuson, in trx’ing 
to get jjenuissinn to o|»cn buritiw> in Yorkshire, were given the 
permission with the ' Yorkshire ' stipulation that they should 
hand over to the landowner any articles <if gold or silver that 
might Ite found. 

Lastly, from F'ifeshirc comes the picturesque .sti>ry of a 
loimiw culled Norric’s I.nw which was so full of gold that 
when sheep lay on it their fleeces turned yellow. Tlic barrow 
was 4)pcned in 1810 and yielded silver relies to the value of 
£ 1 . 000 . 

Let It be emphasized, however, that perhaps not one 
barrow in a thousand yiehls treosiirc. The delilicmte rifling 
of borrows for treasure nearly alwa\-s ends in disappointment, 
os well os being ii crime to unrhueology. No one who U not 
seicntiflcally minded should ever attempt excavating barrows 
(see I’urt I, Chapter VH). 

8, SANCTITY OF SITE 

While hidden treasure traditions liave resulted in the looting 
of a large miml)cr «»f ancient sites, liclicf in site-sanctity has 
had the opposite effect. There is no doubt that the fear that 
the disturbing of l>nrn>ws would result in terrible liappenings, 
has Iwcn conducive tt* their preservation. There is a story of 
a native of Challucombe, Devon, who opened a barrow ncar-bv 
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and immediately aftcrwanls thought he heard ghosts and 
horses galloping after luni. He be<*anie so terrified that he 
diwl. Whether true or not. this talc illustrates the way in 
which barrows are and have been regarded by many country- 
folk. 

The night after Dr. Borlasc had opened one of the ‘ Giant’s 
Grave’ barrows in the Scilly Islands, a hurricane blasted 
the crops of c«im and potatoes in the district, and the islanders 
attributed the storm to liorlasc having incurred the wrath of 
the giants by opening the barrow. The belief that barrow- 
opening may resiilt in a si?vcrc thunderstorm lias also been 
recorded at Bcedon and Inkpcn in Berkshire. 

Near Widcconibc-in-thc-Moor, Dartmoor, a clergyman 
opened a stone cist which was originally covered by a barrow, 
and that very night his house is said to have fallen to ruins 
ns the result of a loud explosion. 

In 1839 a farmer in the Isle of Man offered up a heifer in 
sacrifice to prevent any harm from licfalling him in conse¬ 
quence t»f the opening of a Iwirrow on his land. 


9. IMMOVA8IUTY OF STONES OF CUAMBEItED BABKOWS 

Closely allied to traditions of site-sanctity are those rebting 
to the immovatiility of the large stones forming structural 
featuri’.s of clmmberctl long and round barrows. The stones 
of Zciinor Quoit (Part II. Chapter I) arc said tol>c immovable, 
and if any one ifoer move them they return to their former 
position by the following morning. Tlic Wliitllestonc near 
Lower Swell, Gloucestershire, could not Inr moved by * all 
the king's horses and all the king’s men ’ according to Rev. 
David Roycc. It has been movcil and is now in the ganicn 
of Lower Swell vicarage. A similar story of immovability 
attaches to the Hoar Stone near-by. Both these stones may 
have formed parts of chambered king Imiitows. The cap¬ 
stone of the ‘ Whisjicring Knights ’ group of stones at Roll- 
right is said to have retjuired a large number of horses to 
dmg it down the hill to form a bridge across a stream ; every 
night aflcrwartb the stone moved, so it was decided to move 
it iiack to its former position. Tliis was done easily b 
one horse. 
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10. CALENDAR CCSTOMS 

Al one time Silbury Hill was throngctl every I'nlin SiiiidHy 
afternoon by hiuidreiLv from .\vcl»ur>’, Kcnnet, Overton, and 
the ttdjoining villages. The Hove tumulus, Su^-x, destroyed 
about 1856. was the scene of village games every Good Friday. 
The custom of ‘ making merry with cakes and ale' was 
practised near the Rullright Stones on a certain day in the 
year. Not far from Willoughby, near Newark, was a Ijarrow 
called Cross Hill, the scene of an anniversary festival. 

Barrows near Wold Newton (Ihdl Hill) and Uriflicld (near 
King's Mill) on the Yorkshire Wolds are (or were till very 
recently) the scene of playing the game of Thn>wl-egg on 
Shrove Tuesdays. ^Ir, R. Cousins of Widd Newton t<»ld the 
writer about the former, and Mr. W. 1). Ridley, a ff>m^cr resi¬ 
dent of Uriflicld. told the writer about the latter. The game 
is thus described by John Nicholson ; ' * Men and youths 
used to have hard-boiled eggs, which they throwled ” 
(rolled) on the grass. n»c eggs wore «lyed, and he whose 
egg rolled the farthest, or longest, was the winner.’ 

11. MLSCELLASEOfS ITEMS 

(a) Ghosh.—A headless ghost was said to luiiint the district 
near a bam»w on Rouiulway Down, near Denzes. .Vftcr the 
barrow was u|M;ne<l an<l u skeleton fixind, the ghrist i*cascd to 
walk. A headless horseman is supposed to ri<le thnuigh the 
air over Bamw KieliLs Newquay, Cornwall, at midnight, 
carrying his head under his arm ; horses are also heard 
rushing through the air. 

(b) Mutic arid \oiscs .—Noises are said to be heard Ijcncath 
the long Imutow calh*d Fairy Toot in Somerset. Beautiful 
music comes from a burrow at Sidwcll Fields, Quaiituck Hills, 
at night-time. .^Iusic is also said to be heard at midday at 
the apex of ‘ ^lusic Barrow * at Culliford Tree, Bincombe 
Downs, Dorset. 

(c) I'mUrground Passagfs arc saiil to exist at Wayland’s 
Smithy, Berkshirv, and at Lodge Park and l4iml>omugh 
Banks long barrows in the Cotswolds. There is also a fable 
of an underground jNissngc lictwecn Ea.stlow Hill barrow and 

* FM-horr o/ E<tM Yorkuhire, p. 13. 
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Bury St. Edmunds, as I was informed by someone livinjf 
opposite Kastlow Hill. It must be emphasized that ‘ under¬ 
ground {Missagc ’ traditions arc very eonimt)idy associated 
with historic Itutidings and many other monuments. 

(d) Cmntlesa Stonra. —The l>elirf that the stones eom- 
prising a megalith cannot l)e counted correctly 1ms been 
rccord<;<l of the nurlere. Cornwall; Stanton Drew. .Somerset 
(Part II. Chapter III); the Knllright Stones, the 'Countless 
Stones ’ biurial-chatnlwr near .Aylesford in Kent, and Lung 
Meg and her Daughters. Cumberland. Concerning the latter, 
or * 3Iag and her Sisters Celia Fiennes wndc: * * they 
afllrme thc\' Cannot l»c Counted twice alike ns is the story of 
Stonidge ' (Stonehenge). 

(e) ' Midnight FlifJt \ —Between Farwuy and Ilonitun is 
an ancient stone, possibly the remains t>f a megulithic borrow, 
which, ncotirtling to tradition. «leseends the hill afid laithes in 
u stream evcT>‘ night, retuniing to its original position l>cforc 
the following morning. 

When the .Mineliinhamplon Long Stone ((iloucestershire) 
hears the clock strike twelve it runs round the field in which 
it is situated. When the Whittlestonc (I^iwcr Swell, 
Gloucestershire) hears tlic clock strike twelve, it g»)cs down 
to Latlv-weU at the fo»>t of the liill to drink. 

The * King Stone ' and * Wliisfirring Knights ‘ at Rullright 
are suppos«l to go ilown the hill and drink in a neigbliouring 
stream at midnight, and there is said to be a gap in the hedge 
through which the stones are supp<»se<l t<i jwss for this pur¬ 
pose. The same story is told of s<jme of the megaliths of 
Brittany. 

(J) iiuman Brings Turned into Stones. —The three stone 
circles known ns * 'Phe Ilurlrrs * on Bodmin .Moor are tradi¬ 
tionally * men Iransfornrd into stones, for playing at hall on 
Sunday ns Camili*n wrote in IStJT. They were supposed to 
be pluving a gome know'n as Hurling, at one time much in 
vogue in Cornwall. 

Several «if the Dartmoor Uunc circles (some of which arc 
inerriy the * rctaining-walU' of destroyed round barrows) 
represent maidens tmnsfonnrd into stone for <lanring »>n 
Sunday. The BeUt<mc * Nine Stones * on tlw inuihem fringe 
• tHarg, pp. 16* V. 
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of Dartmoor have this tradition, and are said still to dance at 
noon. * This may be accounted for by the effect of those 

Treniiilous viipours of dim noontide 

which on hot summer days rise over the moor.'—Beatrix 
C'rcsswell, in lier b<Kik on Dartmoor.^ 

The Stanton Drew (Somerstd) Stone circles, otherwise 
known as * The Weddini^ *, arc so-called from a belief that 
they were maidens turned into stones for continuing the 
festivities of a Saturtlny wedding into the following Sunday 
morning (Part 11. Chapter III). The circle known as L<ing 
Meg and her Daughters in Cumlicrlnnd is thus described by 
Celia Fiennes in her Diary (p. 16«): 

A mile from Feroth (Penrith) in n l.<>w Ixittoni anil inonrhh iilner 
Rtand* Mmk and tier >Ulers ; (he story is that these aoliritin]; her 
to an Unlawhill l.ovc by an Knehuntinrnt arc turned w'* Iter into 
stone ; the stone in the middle wr* is Call'd Mng is much bigger 
and have some (forme IJke a statue or Higure of a btidy, hut the 
Kest are hut sue many ('mgg stiinei. 

(g) The Luck and Curative Property of Holed Stones .—The 
celebrated holetl stone called Mi^n-an-tol in west Cornwall 
is known also as the Crick Stone, from the Itelicf that children 
if passed naked through the hole three (or nine) times and 
dniwii on the gross three (or nine) times against the sun. are 
safe from the ailliction called crick in the neck. Similar 
fables ore relatetl of other holed stones in Cornwall and else¬ 
where. If children arc (wssed through a liolc in the I.ong 
Stone, near Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, they arc aired 
of, or prevented from getting, measles, whooping cough, and 
other infantile ailments. 

Similar pro|iertics are traditionally (Missesscd by smaller 
holinl stones. F'rom Folk-lMre (vol. 6, p. 126) wc Icam that 
in parts of Suffolk a holed stone tied to the hea<l of the bed 
prevents nightmare. Sidrophel. in lludihras, could— 

I'hurm evil vpinta away, by dint 
or vii'kic. Uiimeiihiie, hidlim (lint. 

Morisivcr, Aubrey says in his Miscellanies that ‘a flint will 
do that hath not a hole in it *, as statcil by W. .lohnson {Folk- 
Memory, p. 121»). 

' Homeland UandlxKiks. vul. a. p. 54 . 
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(/i) Good Turns by Pirirs, Fairies, rfr.—A ploughman was 
once working near a barrow at SiHwell Fields, on the (juantock 
Hills, lie heard what he thought was a child cni'ing because 
it had broken its * peel (which was a wo<»den shovel used 
to put bread into the old lirick*ovcns). He mended the 
* iH*el ’ and left it on the liarrow. The instniment dis¬ 
appeared and in its place was put n cake hot from the oven 
of the grateful pixie. 

A similar storj’ was related by .M. A. I,ower from the 
neighbourhood of .Vlfriston. Sussc.x.* 

An analogous stors' is told of a barrow near Hcc<lun in 
Berkshire. \ ploughman wh<» broke his share ncjir the spot 
went to get tools to mend it, and when he retumetl he found 
that the fairies (or fecresse* as they arc locally ealleii) hud 
mended it during his altsenee. 

(♦) Feasts in liarrtnca . — The st<»ries of the golden g«>blct 
near the Chccscwring, Coniwall, anil of the golden drinking- 
honi in (Jloucestcrshire, have already been described in the 
Hidden Treasure section of this chapter. It remains to 
relate the stoiy of Willy IIowc, in Yorkshire. I cannot do 
better than give it in the words of E. S. Hartlund : 

Om* night u muu was riiiinj* hmue frotti the \-ilIagc of Norlli 
Hiirton. when he heunl. as he •Irew near, iwiincts of nierriincnt issuing 
from the flows. He suw u ituor open in Itir side of the innun<l, and 
riding rlosc to it. he liMtlceif In. and Itehehl a grra't frost. One of 
the t'UplK’arrrs uppnairhtHl «n«l offered him drink. He took the etip, 
thrrw Hill llie eontoni# and galloped off. Thr fairy liani|ueter» gave 
chase, hut hr suireethHl in flistuneuig llu-iii and reaching home with 
hi» priw in safety. . . . Now thbi story, riirrmt to-slay in the 
vicinity, is told by' William of Newbridge in the thirteenth century.* 

(j) Apron/uU of .Stones . — On llkicy Mfsirv in the Wesi 
[tiding of Yorkshire ure two cairns known as the Skirtful 
and the Little Skirtful of Stones. It is |)ossihlc that tJicir 
names may be c<iiinecte«l with the legend of Wade, who is 
claimed by some folk*lori.sts to have been the father of 
Waytand the Smith. Wade iit supposed to Imve constructed 
a causeway over the miairs near Pickering with stones 
liniught by hiv wife in her apron ; but her iipMn-strings 

‘ .\lllr*. AnlijuilifS o/ II’«»rrr«hr»Airr, p. V>U, 

' Trans. Brulot and GIvutestrr Arrhaevlogical Society, vol. 00. p. 78. 
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broke and the stones fell down in a heap; hence Wade’s 
Causeway. At I<oughcrew in West Meath Ls a similar tra¬ 
dition of some cairns in the neighbourhood having been built 
by the Hag of Beare who brought the stones in her apron. 

In concluding tliis account of barrow folk-lore the writer 
thinks it well to emphasize that some of the traditions des¬ 
cribed ate by no means confined to barrows. Traditions of 
buried trca.surc in particular ore found connectetl with sites 
of all kinds. 

Those specially interested in the folk-lore as|>ect should note 
that the n^gional surveys in Part II of this work contain a 
mimlicr of items not repeated in tliis chapter as reiteration 
would result in waste of space. 

lastly, the writer cannot guarantee that all the traditions 
herein dcscribeil arc still current, but they have all been 
rccordeil at some time or other,* and nearly all of them 
have been recorded in writings published during the last 
century. Full documentation has not been coasiderrd neces¬ 
sary as the writer hopes to publish a more detaiksi account 
with full references sometime in the future. 
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LOCAL N.VMES 

A uf UlKtory rriiiuinn fowilirrd, iw it wen. In rarh iiuin«. 

Sib Ciiarlkb Ciawk, Thr Map of England, 1032 

Tih: study of each aspect of tmrrow-sciciicc is one of (.*oIassal 
ma^itude. An adequate study of the local name aspect 
would involve a search of all the six-inch-to-thc-milc Ordnance 
Survey maps of England, numbering in all about ten thousand 
sheets, noting nil the local names of barrows marked thereon. 
These local names should then be traced back to their earlier 
forms with the aid of early dt*cumcnls. including the Saxon 
Ijmd Charters. Tlu* interpretation of these names is another 
%'cr>’ big task, and can be done only by an cxiicrt in place- 
name study. 

The present chajiler is the outcome of a careful examination 
of about ten thousand 0-inch O.S. maps covering England, 
and of a good deal of subsidiary research as well. Any faults 
iu the following narrative are probably due to my mistaken 
interpretations of Uic lutmcs collccteil. 

GF.N'CRAl. NAME-S 

It is the policy of the Ordnance Suircy to murk nearly all 
barrows as * tumuli * on their maps, sometimes adding the 
special local names of the mounds. But borrows arc locally 
known under diffenmt names in different arras. Thus in 
Scotland, Cumberland. Westmorland, and Yorkshire, they 
are known as hows, hmies, haws or howc*, fmm the Old 
None Hniigr. a mound or cairn. In Derbs-ahire, Cheshire, 
and Staffordshire the almost universal term is * low \ from 
the Saxon hlucw, meaning an earthen mound. The term is 
also used occasionally in the southern counties, as at Taplow, 
Buck-S (Tueppa's hlacw = Taeppa's Barrow). The word low 
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is also rrcqiiently used for natiirnl hilLs. In Cloucestcn>hire 
and Hi-mfordshire tump is a common barrow-name. Xom’s 
Tump and Windmill Tump, lioth long barrows in Gloucester¬ 
shire, are tj”pical examples. In most of the southern counties 
Imrrow, burrow, borough, ami burgh (the latter especially in 
Sussex) are common, 'nicse words when applied to l>arrows 
are all probably UcrisTd from the Old English beorg, a mound. 
It IS important to note that both beorg and hlaew originoUv 
meant a mound or little hill, and were not nccessariK’ always 
applied to burial-mounds. That is why both words are 
sometimes attached to natural hills. In the Xcw Forest 
and elsewhere, tumuli are sometimes known as butts (c.g., 
Frithnm Uutt), In the Channel Islands houguc is the usual 
name, and is derived fr«»m the same wonl as how (haugr). 
Iji Ilouguc Hie is a famous example in .lerscy. 

Occasionally other names are UM?d. Tmif is used in Somer¬ 
set (Fairy’s Toot ni*ar Nem|)nett) and elsewhere. Cop is 
iimmI in various regions (.\dwcll Cop, Oxon ; Cop Low, Peak 
district). Mount is found occasionally in most districts, but 
more often than not it denotes a nntuml eminence or else a 
medieval mound and not a barrow. Hill is sometimes found 
as at the Six Hills near Stevenage, Herts, and the Five HilLs 
on Thcrlield Hculh in the same eomity. Hill is also a common 
bnrroM-iiame in Norfolk, imd also neeiin in Suffolk and 
Canibritlgeshirr (e.g., the Chnmiclc HilU in the latter county). 
Knoll U another name vmictimes used for tumuli (as at the 
Five KiudU. near Dunstable, Beds,). 

It is not imeomtnon for t>arrow-namcs to be rmluiidunt, as 
in Bnrrow Hills near Clicrtsey, Surrey ; Cop I,ow in Derby¬ 
shire, tx»th enp and low meaning a mound ; Kit’s C«ity House, 
Kent, where coty means a house (coty - cottage). Howe 
Hill ami Howe’s Hill occur in Yorkshire and Norfolk, Cop¬ 
low Hill. Warwiekshirr. aiii>ears to k- dmihly redundant, but 
the maps do not mark a burrow there. 

FARTICULAR NAMES 

.\11 these general names may be qiialihed by a prefix or 
by another word forming the Ijarrow-imme. 

(1) Prrnnal A’omr*.—These (pialifying words or prefixes 
sometimes, and in Derbyshire fretpiently, take the form of 
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personal names. In a paper on * The Names of the Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire Barrows * Mr. S. O. .\ddy noted that nearly 
all the Derb>*shire personal imiiies attached to burroMi's are 
those of men. .\mong the names he discassed are Kenslow, 
from a man's name Cyne; Knot-low west of Bakcwcll from 
Cnut. a personal name that may have been fairly common, 
the best known representative being King Cnut or Canute. 
.Minning Low, one of the most famous of Derbyshire barrows, 
he dcrivwl from the pcrs<mal name Minning, perhaps rclaUHl 
to Manning. Off-low he associated with Offa, a name 
posscsscil also by the man who gave his name to Offa's 
Dyke. He also mentioned a few bjirrows named from much 
more modem names such as Martin’s Low tuid I’egge's Ix>w. 
Mr. A. 11. Smith, in the English I’laec-Name Society’s volume 
on the North Riding of Yorkshire, suggested that Sexhowe 
and Sil Howe may l>e associated with Scandinavian personal 
names Srkkr and Silc. Willy Howe tiear Wold Newton in 
the East Riding is from Will o’ the Wisp wh<» is in tradition 
iLvs<x;iute<l with this barrt'w (see the chapter on Folk-lore, 
pp. and 55). In Derbyshire is Hob Hurst’s lloase, fn>m Hob 
o’ the Hurst. In the Cotswohls we have Hetty Pegicr’s 
Tump, named fnuii an early owner of the land in the vicinity. 
Barnjws known as Robin IRmkI’s Butts exist in Yorkshire, 
Shro|>shirc, Somerset, ami elsewhere. The Devil has given 
his name to u numla-r of Ijoitows di-scriijcd in the Folk-lore 
chapter. 

Adam's Grave is the iiomc of a prominent long bamw on 
the Wiltshire Downs near .MnrllM>rougli, and it was formerly 
known as Woden’s Barrow. The celcbratt'd Sir Be vis of 
Southampton is not without his alleged lmm>w, Bevis’s 
Grave at Southampton. In Buckinghamshire U Taplow, 
or Taep|>a’s hlaew : Tacpiui was a Saxon chief whose hinew 
was opened and the clahoratc grave fiiniitiirc fmiiul therein 
removed to the British .Museum. Taplow is one of the few 
examples where the pcrsorml name attachctl to the barrow is 
the name of the person buried therein. In most other barrow* 
the pcrwinnl numes arc much later than the dale of constnic- 
lion of the liurrtiWN to which they rcbitc. On the Berkshire 
Downs is Wiclond’s or Waylnml's Smithy, tuinicd from a 
tigiirc in early Germanic Legend. long borrow near Comp- 
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tun ill west Sussex is appropriately called Soloinuii’s Thumb. 
On Arreton Down in the Isle of Wight is Michael Moorey's 
Hump, so-called from a murderer who was Imnged on a ^b^>t 
that once stood on the mound. 

Enough has been written to show that while a very few 
Saxon barrows have attached to them the name of the Saxon 
chief burictl therein (as at Taplow), the majority of [Mrsonol 
names arc much later than the barrows to which they relate. 
Sometimes the pcnionul names originate from folk-lore, and 
txrcnsionnlly they arc the names of former landowners or otlicr 
people connected with the locality. 

(2) Siluation .—A number of examples in the norlhcni 
counties are named from their sitimliun, as at Western Howes 
in Cleveland, ami several examples in Derbyshire and Stafford¬ 
shire (lower low, nether low, over low, south and west lows, 
under and upper lows, and high low). Sitimtcil in a desolate 
part of the Peak district, at 2lXK> feet aljove sea level, is 
Hleak Low. 

Some tumuli are namc<l from the villages near them, as at 
Ihiggirhy Howe in Yorkshire (East Riding), Baughurst 
Borrows in Berkshire, and Frithani Butt and Shirley Barmw 
in the New Forest. 

In Sussex, near .Alfriston, is Five LurtU' Burgh, at one time 
the meeting point of five parish boundaries anrl still the 
mcetiug {winl of four. Near Ix-wcs is Four Lords' Burghs, 
u group of bamiw's on the l>ounilury of four parishes. 

Bush Barrow near Stonehenge is named from the s'egctalion 
with which it is erowiicd : likewise Fern barrows l>etween 
Dorebester and Canfonl, Dorset. 

(3) Shape, Size, ComposUion. and CWour,—Two cuims in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire arc known ns ‘ The Skirtful of 
Stones • and ‘ The Little Skirtful of Stones Other York¬ 
shire tumuli are known os Round Hill, RIack Howes. Brown 
Hill, anil Flat Howe. Rasin Howe is so called from the l>asin- 
like depression in the centre. In the same county is an 
example caUed Pudding Pic Hill, which mav l)e pilraUded 
by Pudding Rarrow in the .New Forest. 

I’mni Derbysliire and StaBordshire we have tireat I.ow, 
Higli L<>w, l^mg Ixtw, and Round Low. Stan Low in the 
Peak district is the stony barrow. Among colour-iuimcs 
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may l>c quotetl the Black Burgh near Brighton, which yielded 
a quantity of bhiek earth when opened ; Brown I^w is in 
Cheshire; and there is a White Barn»w on Dartmoor. It 
is i>osMbic however tluit these colour-imnies iiuiy be moelem 
jKrrsoiuil luimcs. 

Among other names may be cited Upton Great Barrow in 
Wiltshire, the Long Burgh near .Alfriston in Sussex, Round 
Butt in the New Forest. Sandy Barrow east of Dorchester in 
Dorset, and Old Barrow on Exmoor. The latter is doubtless 
so called on account of local recognition of its antiquity. 

Khu‘k barrows exist in several places, but sometimes they 
arc natural (as in natural outcrops in the Isle of \V ight and 
near Bounieniouth). 

(4) Usf or Atsociation. — Barrows have frequently l>ccn 
used as windmill-steads, and among examples pul to this 
use arc the long liarrow known a.s Windmill Tump, near 
UiHimnrton in the Colswolds; The Mill Ball on Bury Hill 
near Arundel, Sussex : Windmill Barrow six miles south-east 
of Blundford, Dorset; and several Mill Hills in Yorkshire. 
But Millbarrows south-east of Winchester is unconnected 
with a windmill, being the Melan beorh of a Saxon charter,* 

.Among barrows that have 8cr\'cd as sites for gallows may 
be mentioned Gallow Howe in V orkshirc, Gallow Hone near 
Castleton, acvclond, Gallow Hill near Salthousc in Norfolk, 
and Galley Hills near Banstcad in .Surrey. The Combe Gibl>et 
long barrow in south Berkshire is still crowned by a gallows. 

Tumuli liavc frcqticntly served as licacons. ^vcral of 
them were used for bcacon-bonlues on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King Gct)rge V. Tumble 
Beacon near Ihuistearl in Surrey may originally have been 
a burial-mound. On the \ orkshirc Moors are Beacon 
Howes ’. 

The possible use iif barrows us folk-moots is suggested in a 
few names, c.g.. Moot Low in the Peak district and Moot Hill 
in Nnrthonts. Forhoe Hundred in Norfolk met at the 
Four Houes, remains of which arc still visible. 

Bi>le Ix>ws in the Peak district arc named from disused 
bole-hills (connected with lead-working) in the \ncinity. 

‘ It h just jKMmiblc, however, tlwl this may, after oU, be intended 
for .Mylen bcurli — Anglo-Saxon for Mill barrow. 
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Riiblicii Uowc (North Riding) has u central cavity 30 feet 
acDtss and 8 feet deep, the result of u former excavation or 
looting;. Kumt Howe in the same county might have 
witnessed a hcath-nre. 

(5) folk-lore, Tlie inllueiu.’c of folk-lore on l)aiTow*nnmes 
may be estimated by referring to the folk-lurer clmptcr of this 
IxKik. Here it is Millicient to mention Mofiey Tump (the 
tump or burrow l>elievefl to contain money); Money Laws 
in NorthumlKrrland (this may mean many barrows); Money 
Hill » w-a-s on the boundary of two estates, and * when the 
iMiundaric-s were being pcramhulutcd money was scrambled 
for at the spot, in order to impress the better upon the mcmor>' 
of the |)ersons assembletl tlic limits of the manor Other 
signilleunt mimes arc Hiirdlow (the low stipposeil to contain 
a lu«ird of tr»>a.surc); the Crock of (;oId ; the Golden Hoard ; 
the Warrior’s Gras’e; the Giant’s Grave; Fairy’s Toot* 
Klf Howe ; Music Harr.>w ; the Devil’s Jumps ; t'lie Kings’ 
(•raves. Occasionally, ns at Deadmen’s Graves in Suffolk 
and Lincolnshire, and Headman’s Hill in Norfolk, the name 
onginatw from a tradition (supported by fact) of a man 
lujving been buried in the tumulus in question 

(6) NumW-Thcre is a ‘ Single Barrow ’ on Dartmoor. 

Norfolk, are a pair known as ‘Two 
Hills . • The Two Captains ’ were the name of a couple of 
barrows, now destroyed, near Newmarket Racecourse 
Cambnilgcshire. (Iroups kmown as ‘ Tlirec Barrows’ are 
very common in several counties, ineJuding Yorkshire where 
they arc of course known as * I'hrec Howes ’. ‘ Four Bar¬ 
rows • occurs at Sugar Hill near .VIdbourne, Wiltshire, and 

‘The Five Hills’ are 
on Thcrficld Heath. Herts, and a grmip colled ' Five Harrows ’ 
18 near Ilulystone, .\orlhuml>crland. ‘The SLx Hills’ ore 
the well-known harrows south of Stevenage. Herts, and arc 
prububy Roman. ’.Seven Barrows’ ,a very common. 
cs}Hcmll> m Wiltshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The famous 
Umlmum .Seven Barrows. Berkshire, consists of over twenty 
bamms. |*nddy Nuie Barrows are on the .Mendip Hills, and 

as Thr a- and .Seven Barrows ’ apjiear to be Commoner 
(•rrruwrUs ArihxA fiarruw*, p. .T,n>, No. exxi. 
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tlian those of other niinibcrK. The numl>er of tumuli in the 
does not necessarily correspond to the number in 
the }^uip-namc. Peculiar signiheauec luis lieen lUtuehcd in 
tlie popular mind to the nuiniKrrs three and seven from very 
early times. 

(7) Iiarrou:~namrs given by Archaeologists must be carefully 
distinguished from true local imnu's. Sir Richiinl Colt 
Iluure Minictinies opened Wiltshire barrows and nnmetl them 
according to their c<»ntciits. lliiis if he found a rich array 
of grave*g(MxLs including gohl ornaments he would name the 
mound * (lolden Burrow * nr * King Barrow *. ^Vn example 
he opened near Tidworth yielded arrow-beads and deer- 
honis, luul this wos evidently the grave of a hunter surrounded 
by his spoil and weapons ; so Houre nuincrl the liarrow * The 
Hunter's Barrow *. Anotlicr great burrow-numcr was Stukc- 
ley, who culled them after Archdruids, Dntids, Bards. 
Priests, and numy other ligures of his fertile imagination. 

(8) liorrox-Sites revealed by FieldSamrs. —It was tndy 
written by J. H. Mortimer that ‘the appmximnte sites of 
many obliteruted barrows seem to be indicated by the names 
of the ticlds in the ueighbourhixMl *. Names such as bairow 
piece, barrow held, bury fields, the lows, burrow hill, tive- 
harrow hill, may frequently indicate the sites of Imutows 
even if the mounds themselves liave long been ploughed out 
or otherwise destroyed. 

Near C'hiddingfuld in Surrey is goldhorde field, so-namcfl 
liecausc of the existence therein of a nearly-levelled tumulus 
in which a boanl of gold was sup(x>sed to be concealed. 
A field near Oakridge in the t'otswohU is known us Golden 
Cuilin field, from u tradition of a golden coffin having been 
l»uriitl there, and the site i.s known to have iMren csivcrcd 
by a Iwrrow. 

utcoatt-rr ; 
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CHAPTEK V 


JLAl’S AM) DISTRIHrriONS 

If you will liAvc K yoiiiiK man to put his travrl Into a little room 
. • . let hint t*any with him sonM: curd, or book, tlmcribing the 
country where he IravcUetli.—F banc-is Bacon, Ktuiay />/ Trmtl 

In the last chapter it was stated tliat, with a few exceptions, 
luirrows are nuirked as ‘ tumuli ’ on all the Ordnance Survey 
maps on which they appear. The word tumulus is ncorlv 
always written on these maps in tOlli <5nQlisf) type, hut 
when the barntws ore known to be Rotimn. as at Uartlow 
Hills, EGYPTIAN CAPITALS arc generally used. ,\ num¬ 
ber of burial-mounds with local names have their local names 
niurkcd, the word tumulus being added in brackets. 

•niE ORU.SANCE SCBVEV MAPS 

At the pre^mt day the Ordnance Survey maps of England 
jiTc alniust the otdy ones w»)rth the serious ottentlou of the 
student of archaeology. They are published on several 
scale-s, those which are most ini{>ortant for our purpose being 
-*5 inches, 6 inches, 1 inch, ^ inch, and J inch, to the mile. 

The 25-inch map is exceedingly good, but is unnecessarily* 
large and costly for ordinary work. Each sheet costs C». Sd., 
and covers an area of 14 square miles. 

The best nuips for those interested in archaeology arc 
undoubtedly* those on the scale of 0 inches to the mile. Like 
tlu: 25-inch niajss, the 0-ineh maps arc arranged in sets for 
each omiity. That is to say, each county Is covered by a .set 
of d-inch maps, the sheets of which are numbered from 1 
onwards. Each sheet is dividcxl into quarter-sheets. Thus 
the Somerset 6-inch Ordnance Survey map No. I is divided 
into quarter-sheets numbered I X.W.. X.E., S.VV., and S.E. 
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Eacli qiiortcr-shccl ci*vvi-s uti ureu <il’ six squan- tnilea aiul 
costs ‘2s. 

All tljc known Iwrruws air {or should Ik:) niurki-d on the 
fl-inch <).S. iiiu)M>, and the scale is sulTiciently hii^ to enable 
the student to add the sites he dlscov'crs to the nuip with 
reasonable accuracy. Most counties have archaeological 
Maieties which have a complete set of the 6-iiich O.S. maps 
of their <»wn county. Some of these societies have incaiis 
whereby students can borrow maps if tliey arc engaged in 
really serious work, ns for instance the searching for iinn- 
conlc«l tumuli and other earthworks or the searching of 
ploughed Helds for pri'historic flint implements. 

TIk-ic have been two or three editions of the i»-iiich O.S. 
maps for most of the English counties. The first editions 
date from alHiut 1850. Later editions, revised, generally 
appear at intervals of '25 or 30 years, but the work of rcviKiuii 
has recently lx:cn hindered by Llie Great War and the world 
depression, and the latest editions of these maps arc therefore 
not always up to date. When wiirking up the archaetdogy 
of a imrticular region, the student should make a special 
p<»int of rtinsulting the earlier editions of the 6-ineh and 1-inoh 
O..S. mn|»s. The present writer, in his researches on the 
Iturmws of Suvsex, found quite a number of harrows nmrkeil 
on the i-arlicr editions which do not appear on the Liter 
ones. 

Most of the rc-a<lcrs of this book will find the l-iiieh Popular 
Edition O.S. maps best suited to their rcipiiremtTits. Tlicse 
maps are as iiidis|x-nsablc to the nimbler, cyclist, and motor¬ 
ist, as the fl-inch iiuips arc to the student of ancient sites. 
It is tnie that many cyclists and motonsU arc in the habit of 
using |-inch and j-inch maps, but these are of little use to the 
searcher after ancient monuments, the scale being too small 
to mark more than a few of the more important remains. 
Vcr>- few barrows arc marked on these mn|)s, 

1 he Popular Edition 1-inch maps nmgr in price from U (Ui 

''h« ther the sheets are requirwi 
fiat, folded, foldcl and mounted, or foldeil. mounted, and 
dissected. Most jieoplc use the ‘2s. 6d. variety, folded and 
mounted on linrii. B:ach sheet normullv covers an area of 
Utwtrn *54) and 500 square miles. Most of the shcet-s 
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fxcrpt a few uf the Miillands, have n fair number of tumuli 
iiuirkcd then?<in. 

S<»nie of the best bnrrow-un*as are also c<jvcpcd by the s}>ccial 
* TourLst Maps whirh arc pnaiuced on lines similar to those 
of the Pu])ular 1 -inch maps and arc on the same scale. Anion^ 
the rrjpoas covered by the Tourist maps are Dartmoor, the 
Peak District, the New Forest, and the South Downs—four 
of the Hnest stretches of walking country, teeming with places 
of archaeological interest and natural beautv. 

Among the nuist recent maps arc those of the 1-inch O.S. 
Fifth Edition and Fifth (HelicO Ktiition, The sheets already 
published cos'cr some of the southern counties, and they are 
the same price as the Popular hklition. The chief alteration 
is in the type uscrl for printing the place-names. The 
artdiaeological information is much more up to date. For 
example, the .\ddington and Cohlrum meg^ths. described 
in carher maps in error as .Stone Circles, arc now correctly 
<lcscribcd as Rurial-Clwmbcrs. On the Dartmoor sheets the 
old word Arurh'am is l)cing replaced by cist, and on the Corn¬ 
wall slu'cts crondrc-h is being replaced by buritd-chamber. 

The 1-ineh maps are ver)’ valuable to those wishing to visit 
ancient monuments, but they are not so useful for detailed 
original work, the scale bring too small to mark newlv dis¬ 
cover^ sites m*th precision. It must here be emphasized 
that in most counties there are still a large number of Iwr- 
rows and other earthworks awaiting discovery. The l>cst 
way to Hnd these earthworks U to take a G-inch map and 
work over the ground covered by it vcr>- thoroughly on foot, 
exphuing every' field, and espcciidly every hilltop. Whoever 
pursues this course is Ixmnd to discover previously unsus- 
ficctcd earthwork.s. unless he is working an area that has l)ren 
thonmghly explored by others, and this is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

tUBLV M.\r8 

The earliest important maps of the English counties are 
those by Christopher Saxton, which date from about 157i 
till about 1580. Saxton's maps arc of great beauty. They 
mark county boundaries, towns, villages, churches, woods, 
and rivers, but do not murk any roads. The rivers are 
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generally drawn much ton wide. The hills are drawn in 
relief and of wmrM* there are no coiitoiini. The quaint spelling 
(if the placT-nnmes givtts additional interest to the maps and 
increases their value to the student of place-names. The 
sea Is drawn with a plentiful supply of sixteenth-century 
galleons, sailing ships, and dulphin.s. .Among other early 
map-makers or cartographers arc Joint Speed (whose maps 
arc largely based on those by Saxton) and John N'orden. 
Speed’s mn]>s are nearly always adorned with the coats-of- 
arms of the nobility of the county represented on the map. 
These maps tif the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, as may be c.xpcctcil, have very few burrows marked 
oil them. Saxton’s map of Herk.shirc, however, has Cuck- 
bamsley marked. (On Cuckhamslcy Hill is a large muimd 
called Cwiehclm’s hlaew, or Cwichelm’s mound. It was bng 
thought to Ik- a Itarrow hnt recent excavation has cast doubt 
upon its origin.) 

With a few c.xceptions, no inups of outstanding importance 
to the l>arr«w-.studcnt were done until the middle of the 
eighteenth centuiy. Between 17*i0 and 1780 Emanmtel 
Bowen and his son pnxliiecd large-scale maps of some English 
counties, and between I7.><) and 1770 John Uueque did the 
same for certain southern cAiuiitics, including a very fine map 
of Surrey of which there up)Kar to luive been three editions. 
Srvenil Iwrrows lux niarkeil nn this map. Between 1780 
and 18.15 .John Cary prmluced some maps of the English 
counties, and tht; lute Sir H. IJ. Fordham, a verj- eminent 
authority on early maps, has describetl Cary as * the most 
distinguished of our British cartographers’. These fine 
county maps by the Bowens, Boeque. Cary, and others are 
of great value to the student of undent rcmain.s, for they 
mark mony important sites and frequently rcvtal infumiatioii 
w liich does uot appear on the present day nuips. Caiy’s map 
of Wiltshire, for example, nuirks a ehamliercd long lwirrow 
known as .Mill Barrow near Berwick Basset north «)f .Vvchiiry, 
This nnrtiumcnt is now dcstroyetl. The same map marks the 
Foss Way, the Homan nnid between .Mdbonmeand Crickladc, 
I.iddington and Barbnrj' Cnnqw, the Htdgeway east of 
Liddington Camp, the Homan rontl between Bath and .Marl¬ 
borough, tlldhury Camp, Silbnry UiU. Sidbury Camp, Uie 
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Wonsdyke, Bratton CasUe, the VVcstbury White Ilorsc, Ell 
Barrow (a long barrow north of Stonehenge), Stonehenge, a 
long barrow near Durrington, a number of barrows near 
Tid worth, and many other sites. 

Between 1820 and 1830 sonic good maps were done by C. 
and J. (Irecnwood. Their map of Berkshire marks Wuyland 
Smith’s Cave, CiH!khamslow Hill, ‘ Round Barrow ’ south¬ 
east of Ble.wburj', the Lambount Seven Barrows, Baughurst 
Barrows nr.ar the Hampshire bonier, and ‘ Tlirec Barrows' 
on Wash Common south of Newbury. 

I*rivnte map-production dwindled gn'atly as soon as the 
Ordnance Sun'cy maps bud obtained a footing. The history 
of the Ordmmee Survey may be briefly told. After some 
valuable prcliminars’ work hod been done by (lencral William 
Roy, author of Military Antiquitm of the Romans in Sorth 
Britain, Colonel William Mudge directed the Survey from 
1798 till his death in 1820. kludge was an indefatigable 
worker and the tirst few sheets of the 1-inch O.S. maps were 
preparetl and published under hia direction. The first sheet 
was published in 1801 and covered a part of Kent. In 1840 
the 8-inch-to-thc-milc survey of England began, and in 18(13 
the surv'csing for the 25-inch maps was begun. In about 
1921. Mr. O. (1. S. Crawford was appointed Arehaeologj* 
Olficcr to the Ordnance Survey and this naturally resulted in 
the more correct morkuig of antiiiuilies on the maps. The 
great importance of the large-scale maps to the arrhai*ologist 
luM already been cmphnsireil. 

ARCRAEOLOGICAl, MAPS 

It remains to review a number of very important mops 
produced for the purpose of showing the distribution of 
ancient sites. .Vlthough maps of the whole of England in 
Roman and Saxon times date from 1720 or earlier, the earliest 
important large-scale archaeological maps known to the 
writer arc those in Sir R. Coll Houre’s .indent It'iltshire 
(1810-1819). These maps arc «»n the scale of 1 inch to the 
mile and mark the majority of the burrows ifi that extremely 
prolific county. There is also a larger scale map of the 
Ensnrnns of Stonehenge in the same work. These maps are 
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of murmous value for the study of Wiltshire barrows, as they 
are primarily barrow-maps. 

The next map of importance is that of Dorsct$hire: Its 
Cehic, Roman, Saxon, atui Danish yrstiges by Charles Wamc 
(1866). Although vastly inferior to Colt Huare’s maps, it is 
delicately drawn and coloured, and marks camps, barrows, 
trackways, and other sites, Roman remains are nmrked in 
red. The nutp brings out the freqticncy of barrows in the 
north-east area and also along the ridgeway between Askers- 
wcll and Sutton Fojmtz, south of Dorchester. Tlic barrows 
arc shown in elevation, not in plan. The map also contains 
an inset drawing of the Hell Stone buriol-ehambcr near 
I’ortisham. 

\ more valuable map is that accompanying Wilts’s 
Archaeological Handbook of Gloucestershire (1888). On this 
map, which is on the scale of \ inch to the mile. Witts marked 
nil the long and round l)arruws then kno^vn, many of which 
he had found himself, aitd along the margin of the map he 
|)luevd plans of some of the mure famous long barrows among 
other antiquities. The map also marks camps, ancient troclu 
and Roman roods, and Roman villas. Bach site is given a 
numl)cr corresponding to that in the letterpress of the 
Handbook. 

From 1000 lt» the present day, nups of Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, Early Iron Age, Roman, and Saxon site* of each county 
have been publish^ in the Victoria County Histories. The.sc 
are valuable but many of them arc already out of date. 
Similar maps, nmallcr but mure u[> to dale, are ap|>caring in 
Methuen's Cmmty .Archaeologj* volumes (1030 onwards). 
C«mntirs already published are Cornwall and Scilly, Somerset, 
Berkshire, Surrey, Kent, London and Middlcsc.x', and York¬ 
shire, and a volume on Sussex is now in preparation. 

The most l)ciiutiful of all English archaeological ma|>s is 
undoubtedly that by .Mr. Heywotx) Sumner, entitled A Map 
of Ancient Sites in the \ew Forest, Cranbome Chase, and 
ttoumemouth District. 1028. Thu beautifully drawn map by 
Heyw<»od Sumner, who is equally noted as an artist, archae¬ 
ologist, and topographical writer, is the result of a long life- 
time of research, undertaken by tme who has spent nearly his 
whole life of over eighty years in the region covered by the 
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map, and has studied it from almost every aspect. t)n this 
map he has marked all the known long and round Iwirrows, 
camps, enclosures, ami entrenchments in black. .\ll Roman 
and R«)niaiir>-British sites arc marfcctl in red, and include 
mads, villages, villas, sites of potters’ kilns, and isolated flnds. 
Pmt-Ronmn sites arc marked in green. Many of the .sites 
have l»ecn excsivatctl and <lescribcd by Mr. Sumner, who has 
written several books dealing with this region. 

We now come to the archaeological maps ptihlished by the 
Onlnance Survey. Tlicse are largely the work of .Mr. O. G, S. 
Crawford, who has probably done m(»re work on English 
archncological maps than any one else. .*Vs archaeology 
ofliccr to the Ordnance Survey, -Mr. I'rawford is a geographical 
archaeologist, or an arehacologieul geographer. Iuirg<’ly as 
the result of his own work, a number of maps of the distribu¬ 
tion of long Imrrows and other sites have larcn publlshtr<l for 
•liffcrent regions. The first to appear (was a map of the 
distribniion of long l«trri>w> and certain other sites in the area 
of sheet 8 of the ft.S. |-inrh map, c<iverifig the Cotswoldsand 
Mimainding districts. Two years later npi>rared a similar 
map covering sheet 12, which includes Kent, Surrej', and 
Sussex. Aimthcr eight years lapsed before the appearaiure 
<»f the next map (1082) which Is <»f Neolithic Wes-sex. This 
was followed in l!)8.'l by a tiuip showing the distribution of 
long Imrrows, megaliths, and certain otlicr monuments in 
the area of the Trent Basin (sheet i>a of the (-inch map); 
the fieldwork ami resrareh for this map were dune by .Mr. 
C. W. I'hilliiw. F.S.A. 

These four maps are an an*luicoh»gical revebtion. The 
natural features and line-drawing of the miti>s are. done in pale 
grey, the hills being shaded in pale hmwn. The barrows are 
then superini|>osc<l by heavy bbek syiidaiU, which show up 
ugumsl the rest of the map which is in the nature of a Itaek- 
groutid. Each site is iiumbcretl, and tlicsc iiuiiiIk-ts corres- 
(Mind to a numlx^rcd list of antiquities which is published as 
a key to each map. The ma|>s also have an iutnaluction, 
generally from the nnlhuritntive pen of .Mr. Crawford, who 
gis'cs a brief areoiint •if thr chief antiquities of each region 
and their distribution. His ai’ciunit of the untiqiiitirs of 
sheet 12 (Cotswolds and surrounding areas) has been greatly 
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extended and published in book form {Tkt Long Barrotes of 
thr (’otxuolda, 1925). 

It is the intention of the Ordiuuice Siir\’ey to continue 
issuing maps of the distribution of long Iwrrows &c., in 
different dLstricts until the whole of Engbnd and Wales has 
been done, when the restilts will be pieced together and 
sen’ed up in a general map. 

Six maps of Celtic earthworks on Salisbury Plain are now 
in course of preparation, on a scale of between two and three 
inches to the mile. The first one, covering Old Sarum, has 
already apj>cnrctl. .All the known Iwirows are shown, 
whether long or round, and many of these liurrows are 
ap[)earing on maps for th«r first time, having been discovered 
from the air. These maps of Salisbury Plain arc based on a 
large numl)cr of air-photographs which hove revealed manv 
new and unsuspected sites. 

Attention should also be drawn to the O.S. • Period ’ maps 
of Britain. Roman Britain Ims already appeared, and a map 
of Saxon sites is being pniducetl. These maps arc, however, 
not very important to the barrow-stuilent, except for the 
purpose of showing the distribution of population during a 
given periml. 

THE HTl’DY OF DISTBIBI'TIONS 

The value of a distribution-map rests largely on the infer¬ 
ences tliat can reasonably Ire drawn from it. Tliis fact may 
be appreciated best by our passing in review some of the 
obvious facts revealed by the arclutcological nmps already 
published. 

The map of long barrows on sheet 8 of the j-inch mop 
shows Hull nearly all the long Imiitows in tlmt area arc on the 
Cotswoids, and timl they are particninriy thickly groiipcii in 
the well-watered districts naind .Avening an<l the Swells. 
It also shows the almost complete al)scncc of stone circles on 
the Cotswolds. The facts suggt!st that stone circles may not 
belong to the some culture as the long barrows. Indeed there 
U evidence that mewt of the English stone circles Inrlong to the 
Bronze Age. and in this eoiiiicxiun it U interesting to note 
that Bronze Age remains gcncrallv an- very scarce on the 
Cotswolds. 
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The (nap of Neolithic Wessex brings out the fact that 
nearly all the long barrows in tluit area are on the chalk 
downs (hence the importanec of the geological map to the 
archaeologist). I<^'ttg barrows are thieklv' grouped on the 
downs west of Weymouth and Dorchester, the downs between 
Blandford and Salisbury, the plains of Stonehenge, and the 
Marlborough Downs. Elsewhere they arc somewhat sparsely 
distributed. The map also emphasiy.es the almost total 
absenec of Neolithic renuuns in the New For^ and other 
hcathv areas, and here again it illustrates the importance of 
the geological factor. \>*hy was the New Forest not in* 
habited to any extent, if at all. in the Neolithic period ? 
Doubtless it wa.s piu^ly on account <if the scarcity of native 
Hint and other stone suitable for making implements. By the 
Middle Bronze .\gc flint was not so necessary for existence, 
and so the New Forest became pe«>plcd by a race or rac« 
who built the large round harrows which are to be seen in 
considerable miml)rrs on the heaths near Beaulieu. Some of 
these barrows iKlong to the transition between the Bnmzc 
Age aud the Early Iron .\ge. 

The prtaient writer Ims spent a good deal of time in map¬ 
ping the distribution of barrows of Ml and disc types. It 
is already quite clear that both types arc thickly clu.stcrcd 
over greater Wessex and are rather scarce elsewhere, llicy 
evidently form part of a wonderful Bronze Age civilization 
which was concentrated in greater Wevfcx, cspccinUy near 
Stonehenge and -Aveburj’. 

;\ study of the distribution of Roman barrows in England 
shows that they arc concentrated in East .\nglia. Most of 
the .Saxon grave-mounds arc (or were) in Kent, but many 
have been destroyetl. 

Thus it U evident that by preparing maps of the <listribu- 
tion of harrows of diflercnl types and periods, a great deal of 
light can be thrown on the distribution of the people who 
made them. When the distributions of barrows of iliffcrcnt 
kinds coincide (os with those of In’ll and disc tyjMrs) the 
two types may well l)c the work of one jn-ople, especially if 
that inference is supportcil by evidence from excavations. 
But tiuiiiv sites has’c liccu occupied through alni<»st nil periods 
—oiiotbcr fact revealed by the study of distributions. 
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Cbubbi T.: The Printed Maps and Aliases of the British Isles, 
1027 (the great awk of reference on Ihl* subject). 

•F-ordham, Sir H, G, t Maps ; Their Ilisinry, (’htaaeleristies and 
Uses, 1921 ; Surveyors and Map-Makers of ItUh, 17/A and 18/A 
Centuries (1029) ; Studies In Carto-Bibliograpky (1014). Variuus 
other works. 

Crawford, O. V,. S. ; Man and Hit Past (1022), chapter 1« (Distri¬ 
butions). 

Crawford, O. G. S.: Introduction! to the Long.Barrow Maps cited 
in the teat of this cliapter. 

Ordnance Sursey Ofllce : Field Arthaeology : Sonxr Soles far 
Beginners (1082).—(An excellent introduction, price fld.). 

Sumner, lleywood ; Map of Aneient Sites in the Sew Forest, 
C'ranbome Chase, and Bournemouth Uistrirt. 1028. 

•Specially reminmended. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON FIELDWORK. SCRVEY. 

AERIAL OBSERVATION, AND PHOTCXiRAPHV 

It wu» alwttjn « nource of deep regret to me to olwer^e the ha.sty 
utep with which ttrcliHeoIogirul tuuriittK passed o\er the country, a« 
though their great object was to see us iiuuiy moouments as possible 
in one day. and lud to study and learn. To this repreltriisihle pre¬ 
cipitancy riwy Ire nltrilmted the sadly defrctl%-e knowledge which b* 
conspicuous in many professing antiipuirics. . . . 

W, C. Li.'KIS, The Chambered RarjoK» of South Bfittanjf 

Is the forcgouig chapters the reader has baui introduced to 
the harrows of the diffemit types nnil pcrirxls. the study of 
burial customs, the folk-lore of aneicut sites, the lorni iianies 
of barmws, and the fascination of majM Itoth general and 
archaeological. 

The reader may now desire to do some exploring in the 
ermntry, and this chapter is intended to be of help in indicat¬ 
ing where to look and what to look for in the Held. 

OUTFIT 

In the first place the prospective harrow-hunter should 
make up his mind to go * hiking *. Incidentally, barrow- 
hunting is strongly recommended as an out-door hobby for 
hikers, and the writer knows several who have already token 
it up. The walker should set out armed with a rcel-tapc, 
prrfcnibly iW or 100 feet long, with which he will be able to 
measure the earthworks he finds. He slioultl also carry a 
folding yard-rule, which b convenient for estimating the 
height of barrows. If careful surveys are contemplated a 
com|>ass and some w'lKKlen pegs will also l>c necessary, 
tiarden-pegs do excellently. 

The Popular Edition of the l-inch Ordnance Sursxy map 
covering the region visited is m<ist important, and if serious 
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LONG BARROW 


coitcty; Su*kx. jo-tooU O.S. Map r» SW. 

Bnx’ATiON 5 On Front Hill, north-•. O.S. Popular Kdn. 

WMt of Alfricton. [ Sheet No. 184. K.&. 

at’iitiotL : Chalk. pausu : AJfriston. 

TVPK: Karthen, with ditehea along sldfai but not routid the 
enda. 

tflMKVsiu.SK— I.englk : 53 yattla. (•'*‘’** lier by 

Breadth : 22 yanla at wideat part, i I***^***? or by 

i reel-tape. 

iteif(hl : 8 feet at liighcat part. 

IVirf/A and tteplh of DiUh : 5 yanl* wide and 11 
fret deep. 

<tatK.vr.vnoN ; StL. by SW., with hirger end at N£. 

■A>c.\i. namk: TIu! Long Rurgh. 

otheb uiCTAiia—IJtrrature : Sujurg Arrhamtngirat CoUeeHons. 
voL 75, p. 220. 

.1 Form for Kreording DetaiU of a Lang Barrow 


R 


HOlfXI) BARROW 


wrxTV : M'iltshirp. 

•rrvATiox ; On Ovrrttm Hill. 

Covrfed with ttera. 


| « ineh O.S. .Map 28 SW. 
l-ineJt O.S. Popular Rdn. 
Sheet No, 112, Ij.o. 


•tmtoii. ; tlialk. PAWSH ; A>ebur>'. 

TYPK; Boll, with pcrlwpi a \-«ry \'ague »uggc«tiun of outer lauik. 
D1NEN-8IOXM -fham. of .\tonnd : 84 feet. 

llrighi of .5/oan<f t 12 feet- 

BidlA of Btrm r 27 feet. On «aiiie level aa aur- 
rounding ground. 
tt'idlh of ntfeh : 15 feet. 

/VptA of Dilrh : 2 feet. 


Ijucal namk ; Apparently none. 


OTuna ut:TAiu..-UtenituPe; Pror. PrrhiUorie Soc. B. Anglia 
vol. 7, part 2, p. 217 ami tig. 5. A >epy im’ 
prenive mound, beautifully formed. One of 
_ birgeat and finekl bamiwm in >VilUliirr. 


A Form for Recording DetaiU of a Hound Barrow 
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work is being done, in the of senrehing for unrecorded 
sites which are not marked on the ina[><i. it is strongly advis- 
oble to have the (}-inch O.S. map of the area being worked. 
Each fi'inch quarter-sheet covers 6 square miles and it takes 
a long time to work over the area covered by a quarter-sheet 
thoroughly, A camera should also be carried. A convenient 
size is the No. 2 Brownie. It is l)cst to have a folding camera 
of this size with a good lens and a cable-release. Between 
autumn and spring a folding eaincra-tripod should also be 
carried. It is hardly necessaiy to add tluit a notebook and 
pencil or fountain jicn are essential for noting and describing 
the sites visited. These notes should be taken on tlic spot, 
as fully as possible. 

.\ very convenient method of collecting details of the sites 
visited is to carrj' a number of blank forms resembling the 
fillcd-in sjieeimens shown in Forms A and B.* The advantage 
of these forms Is tluit, by providing headings, they make it 
impossible for any imp<irtant points to be forgotten. Other¬ 
wise the cntliusiast may forget to note, say, whether the 
barrow had a surrounding ditch, or how high the mound 
was. 

WREN ASD WHERE TO SEARCH 

The best times of the year to see ancient earthworks arc in 
the winter and early spring when the grass is short. During 
the summer months the long grass, bracken, and other 
vegetation tend to obscure some of the smaller sites. But 
most of the larger luirrows ore suitable for seeing at any time 
of the year. It is by no means waste <»! time to see the same 
sites under different soil conditions and at different seasons. 
A circle of wild flowers surrounding barrows in the Lake 
group near Stonehenge betrayed the fact that the barrows 
were surrounded by a ditch (in wliich the weeds were grow¬ 
ing), but a.s the barrows had been ploughed this ditch was not 
otherwise visible. The barrows were of the bell form, us tlic 
Burruumling circles of H(»wers were placed several feet away 
from the momid. Frequently the vegetation in the surround- 

* It is strongly HdvM»iilr to reennl tlie rjoti |>asition of each 
Imiituw by giving latitude and longitude, or by using the grid printed 
on the new Fifth Kdition I-inch O.S. maps. 
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iiig «!itch is different from tlmt on the moiiiul. ami at certain 
seasons the resulting ciilotjr-eontrast renders the Iwirmw 
especiully suitable for photography. Earthworks arc seen to 
best advantage on clear days shortly after sunrise and before 
sunset when the features of the mound and ditch are thrown 
into relief bj' the shadows cast by the sun. 

Barrows are easy to find on the open chalk downs of Salis¬ 
bury’ Plain. Dorset, Berkshire, and Sussex, and in these 
regions it is often sufficient to carry’ a 1-inch 0..S. map ; but 
in wotted regions a C-inch O.S. map is strongly recommended, 
as it gives a more exact location of the barrow. In nearly all 
*^^tricts it is well to keep on high ground, because nearly ail 
the tumuli are placed on the tops or higher slopes of hills. 
Frequently a previously unknown barrow may be found bv a 
walker who is going along a hilltop on his way to n known site. 

WHAT TO IX>OK FOR 

The average barrow is a grass-covered mound, between 10 
and 30 yards in diameter and lx;tween 1 and 10 feet high. 
Most of the nioumis esjieciully the round ones, have a little 
dimple or crater on the top. This generally indicatc*s that the 
mound has l>cm opened from the to|>—a very common 
mcthoil of digging into barrows during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. This crater Is most fnxpiently 
circular, but sometimes it is shaped like a eruvs. 'Hiis almost 
invariably indicates that, at s<Mne time or ..thcr, the mound 
has been usctl as a windinill-stcad. The central cross is 
simply the impression of the eros.s-beams at the base of the 
windmill. OccaMimidly, h.iwever, this eniciform hollow indi- 
c^es that the liarrow has been opened by driving trenches at 
right angles into the mound. 

large circular and Hat central depression in a barrow 
may indicate that the borrow has served as a stead for a wind¬ 
mill with no cross-beams ut the hose, or it may denote that the 
mound has had the top removed or truncated. This huppiens 
sometimes with cairns. It is often veiy difficult t<. distinguish 
these Oat depressions from the Hat tops tliat characteriic 
plutfunii-barrowi. The Iwst time to in.spcct such sites is in 
the winter when the grass is short. Tnincated lops tend to 
luivc a hroken-up appcaronec. whereas the tops of platform- 
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lwim>ws tend to l>e smoother. Truncated burrows usually 
have a slight rim n>iiiul the depresseil urea. 

•Most Iwirrows were origiiuUly surrountlwl by a ditch, but 
this ditch has frequently l>econu‘ obliterated by tlic plough. 
WTicn the ditch is still visible it is generally siiAer to the 
tmid, and is ctivcretl by grtn:ner gross than the surroumling 
ground. Sometimes even when no true ditch is otherwise 
visible it may be dctcctctl by the greenness of the grass where 
the ditch should be, and it is oAen (Ktssihlc for on experienced 
fielcl-workcr to detect the presence of a ditch by the feel of 
the gniimd Ixmcath the feet. f)cciLsioimIly a l)arrow ditch 
is marked by nothing mure than a circle of weeds or wild 
flowers surrounding the mound. In elaborate sur\’eys the 
presence or absence <if ditches is sometimes determined by 
meuns of kn«>cking the ground W'itb a hea^y weight known 
as a rammer, but this method is not always practicable for a 
field'Workcr engaged on a broad surs'ey of a large number <if 
loirrows, unless be tmv’eLs about in a ear. Hammers arc 
much too heavy for the hiker to carry. A rammer should, 
however, l)c ased when making a careful siirs'cy of a Imutow, 
tlu' ditch of which has become obliterated. 

I.<mg bnrr»>ws on the chalk downs normally have ditches 
along the flunk*sides but not round the ends, hut there are 
exceptions. Long barrows in the Cotswolds and other stony 
areas scldtttn if ever have visible ditches, and it is possible 
that they never existed. Most round barrows of all ty|)es 
and periods (except |)erhaps those of the earliest Bronze .Vge) 
i>riginully Imd surronntling ditches. Some hell- and dise- 
Irarrows appear to have had two eoneentric ditches—one 
lictwcrn the mound and the pbtform or berm, the <*ther 
outside the berm. It b important to note whether the ditch 
of n round barrow is continuous or interrupted. Sometimes 
the <litch is interrupted at one or more i>oints by a kind of 
causeway. ITiis intemiption may date from when the barrow 
was made, but it b frequently due to subsequent tampering 
with the mound, and fairticularly to digging into the mound 
and throwing the earth into the ditch—an early but clumsy 
method of excavating. 

Disc* and hell-barrows have a shelf or l*orm Ix-tween the 
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muuixl and the ditch. The bcmis «»f bcU-lmrrows tend to 
be narrower than those of disc-borrows. The berms of disc- 
barrows are nearly always flat. Those of bclI-barrows may 
be flat or else they inay slope from the mound towards the 
ditch- Slopinj» berms ore of course due to the overspreading 
of the material of the moimd. 

It Ls imjiortant to note whether a ditched barrow has a 
slight bunk outside the ditch. This feature is present rarely 
in bowls, .sometimes in bells, and always in disc-barrows. 
Vcr>' occasionally there is an inner bank between the ditch 
and the mound. Thus inner Iwnk may be due to an ufforcsta- 
tion-bank having been erected round the mound within the 
last 150 years, or alternatively it may be original. Some 
alleged Roman barrow's Imve this feature, notably a supposed 
Roman Imutow near Utidhurs' King.s Dorset. 

Kxampirs on heutlilund.x and in stony country such as the 
Yorkshire Mwjrs and the Cotswolds seldom have visible 
ditches. Harrows in stony regions frequently contain stone¬ 
work. Some of the round barrows on Dakinoor and the 
Cleveland llilU and elsewhere are set round with a circle of 
stones at their liase. In the Cotswolds and north Wiltshire 
the long barrows nommlly contain chambers of stone, des- 
eribed in Chapter 1 of this work. Most of the Dartmoor 
round Ijarniw.s contain stone cists or kistvaens. many of 
which are exjiose*!. 

Enough has been written to show that there arc many 
features to look for in visiting tumuli. The notes given above 
arc for from l)cing exhaustive : they indicate only the chief 
points to observe. Other relevant hinU will be dropped as 
occasion arises in the cluipters In Part II of this work. 

It goes without saying that an archaeological rambler 
should make every- effort to find out the folk-lore of the 
ancient sites he visits. \ fruitless day of visiting barrow- 
sites which Iwve been destroyed or are umler plough may 
frwiucntly be compensated for by one or two interesting 
legends about ancient monuments heard at the village inn. 
or from the Ups of a local farmer or ploiighboy. I well 
remember such a fruitless day on Uic Yorkshire Wolds, 
c.xaminirig levelled burrow-sites, being amply reworded sub¬ 
sequently by the hearing of u particularly interesting custom 
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practised on Shrove Tuesday at a barrow in Uie \icinity of 
Wold Xewton—infornmtioii supplied by the keeper of the 
village general stores. Even the bearing of an unrecorded 
local name of u tumulus b well worth a day’s ramble. 

UOW TO DISTINGL'ISII BARROW’S FROM OTHER MOUNDS 

The following are among the ntore important sites that 
can be confused with barrows; — 

(1) Afforestation Circles .—These consbt of a circular, or 
sometimes oval or rectangular ring of earth outside of which 
b a ditch. Note that the ditch b always outside the bank— 
the reverse of the arrangement in disc-barrows. The ditcli 
and bank tend to be stce{>cr and narrower than those of a 
disc-barrow or other prehistoric earthwork, .\bout 1800 it 
was eustonuu’v for ncwly-plante«l groups o( trees to be en¬ 
closed by these afforestation banks, on tup of wliich a fence 
was placed. For that reason such entrenchments or ring- 
works nearly always enclose trees—frequently pines or (Irs. 

(2) Cayf/e-J/oKneb.—These tend to be much larger, steeper 
and more conical than barrows, and normally have a tiat 
top. They arc mostly Norman. 

(8) Circuses and Moots . — Some of these may have been 
converted from pre-existing barrows. They differ from 
normal borrows in luiving a ntuch larger hollow in the centre, 
hig enough for a very small amphitheatre or arena, surround¬ 
ing which is an earthen rim. Circuses gcnemlly tuivc Konuin 
or Celtic roads leading into them, and are often oval. .M«iots 
arc generally circular. 

(4) Hut Circles . — Very few hut circles arc known on the 
chalk downs, but they arc very common on Dartmoor. They 
consbt of a circular ring of stones between 8 and 12 yards 
in diameter. Ulicrcas biurows are nearly always on hilltops, 
the hut circles on DortmiKtr arc generally placed on hilblupes 
«jr in valleys, 

(5) Boundary-.Uounds . — It has sometimes been known fur 
a circular mound to be thrown up in order to mark a boundary 
between two parishes or two estates. Such mounds tend to 
be sntaller. steeper and less circular than Itarrows, but it b 
not always possible to distingubb between them. Sussex 
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uikI several other eounties t)rfer some exiuiiples of harrows 
iiscil to servo as la>undai:A'>mouiids. 

(fl) \Viiuhnill-SU‘adx .—^'riicse coninionly rt'scinhlc a verj' 
mutilated round barrow with a very large central cavity. 
Whereas barrow-cavities tend to be circular, windmill-stead 
cavities are fr«jucntly cnicifumi. Barrows have often 
served as windmill-steads. 

(7) Futigus’nngs ^—These are the so-called ‘ fairy-rings*. 
They are eausetl by the growing of a fungus in a circular or 
oval pattern on the grass. They consist of a ring of different- 
coloured grass from that growing in the immediate vicinity. 
Two good examples may be seen in the air-photograph of part 
of the Nnrmniitoii group (plate XI). 

.suavtYixii 

The present writer is by no means a practised suiA'cyor. 
His methcMls are inclined to l>r rather rough-and-ready when 
compared with the exceedingly accurate methiHls followed 
by Alexander Kcillcr ond others at the present time in survey¬ 
ing earthworks. 

1 have found the following methmls very useful for rough 
suis'eys of barrows, undertaken for lists of the barrows in 
each county. Wlicn measurements of pcrha[>s a thousand 
barrows have to lx- obtained, it is clear tluit nictictiluu.sly 
aceurule surveys would take too long. Moreover. 1 think the 
methods 1 use bring out the most im|M>rtatit details. 

If a harrow is not higher than or 1 feet, and has a diameter 
of 15 yards or more, a rough estimate of the diameter of the 
iiinund may Ik: ohtnined by pacing across it. This may l>c 
checked, if time permits, by walking round the circuinfert-ncc 
ond diviiliiig it by y, which gives the diameter. Measure¬ 
ments thus determined should of course in o published re|K>rt 
be given in paees and not yards. They arc suitable only for 
rough surveys of a very large nuiiilH<r of mnimds, when time 
does not pt*nnit iimrc arciimtc work. At the same time 
such surs'cys, by an experienced Iwirrow-paccr, can be extra¬ 
ordinarily uccumte. If I may say so, 1 Imvc myself paced 
across many barrows and checked niy meusurement by a reel 
tape, and found it correct to a foot or two for a mound 
between 30 and 40 yards in diameter. Care must be taken 
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to note wlu’ther the (liumvtcr taken b of the mound or of 
both mound nnd ditch. 

Ill pacing over barrows tiic iieight of whicli U t fed or 
more, it is well to make tilluwance for this height by deducting 
a few feet from the measurement obtoincil by pacing. 

Heights may generally be estimated will) fair accuracy 
tiy judgement; but care must be taken not to orer-estimate 
the height, as was so frequently done in the post. 

If time permits, burrows should always lie meusurcsl by a 
red-tape ; a length of 00 feet or 100 feet is most suitable, 
ilccl-tapes may l>e obtained from mast luirdwarc stores, 
prices from 5s. upwards. Round barrows should be measured 
in two ilirectiuns, one at right-nngles to the other. Such 
measurements show whether tlie Ixarrow is exactly circular. 
Elliptical and oval borrows arc found ixTUsionnlly. 

SurvesTi more accurate still may lie obtained by taking a 
point in or near the centre of the barrow, and placing wooden 
jiegs at different places along the cireumfercncc of the mound, 
ditch and l>erm, and outer Iwiik if any. Distances are then 
measured between the centre anil the circumference of mound, 
ditch and berm and outer bank if present. Tliis methcMl 
requin's two jieople, but is s’cry satisfactory. It takes quite 
an hour to do a careful surs'ey by this method if the baww 
is large (say over 'J5 yards in diameter). It is best to take 
at lesvst eight or ten points along the cirrumfcrrncc of the 
outermost part of the burrow and to get nieaMiremcnts from 
the centre to these. Large bell* and disc-barrows need 20 or 
more such points in the circumference. Heights may be 
measured by holding a rod of known length vertically in front 
of the moiuid and getting a friend to judge the height of the 
mound from its propirtion to the height of the rinl. .\nother 
method is to extend the rcel-ta|>e from the top of the mound 
to the rircunifereiiec, nnd draw it parallel with the natural 
ground-level. A measurement is then made, at the circum¬ 
ference, between the tape anil the ground, this being the same 
as the height of the burrow. All these and similar methods 
are very simple nnd woiilrl occur to any one with common 
sense. 

Clronps of burrows may be planned by placing a peg roughly 
in the centre of each burrow- and mcaMiriiig the distances 
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l)ctwccn thr pojp!. A little rough sur\’eying of each barrow 
enables the Imrrows to Ik- sketchcil in after their relative 
positiuiis luivc been ubluiued. Tins methud is applicable to 
vlubtcrs of ^llmll gravc-ntoiiiids such ns were erected in Karly 
Iron Agi- and Saxon times ; hut the nietho<l eould Imrdly be 
applied to groups of large Bri>nzc Age barrows on account of 
their great size and the comparatively lung distances between 
them. Bronze Age Imrrow-groups have mostly been planned 
accurately on the e^inch and 23-inch O.S. maps, but this is not 
M> with the Karly Iron Ago and Saxon grave-mound clusters, 
the mounds being too small to show separately on the maps. 

Many borrow's on Dartmoor, Bodmin 3Ioor, and elsewhere, 
contain visible kistvaens or stone cists and are surrounded 
by a ‘ retaining wall ’ of large stones. These stones should of 
course be shown on plans, and the cists should always be 
mettsur\‘d. The length, thickness and depth (so far us can 
be judged) of each stone forming a cist should l>e measured 
by tape. .\n ordinary 5-fcct tape-measure as us»rd by many 
housewives will do for this os the cists arc seldom more than 
4 or 6 feet long. Long barrows in the Cotswolds, the north 
Wiltshire downs and elsewhere usunlly contain stone struc¬ 
tures such as |Mis&ag6s and cluunbcrs. These should always 
l>e measuretl, the dimcnsiotis of each stone being obtained 
where pt«ssiblc. Thr accurate planning of chuml>crcd l«)ng 
barrows is u very big task, although a rough plan showing the 
main features can l>e done in about half an hour. 

The orientation or compass-bearing of all long barrows and 
exposed stone cists should be determined. Tliis can la: done 
roughly with the. aid of a large-scale map and a cheap com¬ 
pass : but fur tnorc accurate pur{>uscs it is usual to allow for 
magnetic variation, the exact figure of which for a given place 
at a given time may Ixr obtained from the Ordnanee Surs'cy 
Otlicc at Southampton. 

It i» well t<» e<»nsi<ler a few of the facts which arc likely to 
Ik- revealed by surs-eys of the kind described. In the first 
place the influence of weathering in altering the slia|K of a 
mound is brought out. A burrow on a hilUlupc tends to 
have the sumnuiding ditch overspread on the lower slope 
by tlie mound. Many bumiws on hilblopea arc oval, tlic 
shape being due to the earth gradually working its way 
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downwards. Surveys of apparently circular disc-l>am>w.t 
with two central tnuimds sometinica reveal the fact that the 
«lisc-barrows arc oval, and were olnToitsly orifpnally con¬ 
structed as twin burial-places. Yet other twin disc-hairow.s 
are circular, with one mound in the centre and the other one 
placed elsewhere on the central platform. 

\ study of the orientation of long barrows shows a tendency 
for them to be placed with their long axi.s cast and west, the 
higher and broader end being at the cast. Miwt of the 
Dartm«K>r stone cists arc placed with their long axis north¬ 
west to south-east. 

AEKIAl. OBSERVATION 

.\crial nbser\*ation in archncologs* con be useful in two 
wav's—by revealing a fresh view of known sites, and by dis¬ 
covering sites previously unknown. 

An aerial view of a known site is frcquciitly useful in con¬ 
firming or modifying conclusions arrived at fn>m a ground 
inspection of the site. For example, in parts of soiitlicm 
England, luitably H«*rkslurc, some barmws hml afforestation 
circles placed round them alMiut 1SOO or These circles 

consist of a narrow bank placed on the inner lip of a ditch. 
Sometimes the original barrow-ditch was partly re-diig and 
the earth obtained placcil along the eilge of the mound. This 
has occurred with one nr two barrows in the l.amboiini gniup 
{see plate X^’II). Tile vorj" narrow circles round two burmsrs 
in the centre of this photo arc the remains of these afforesta¬ 
tion circles, l)n the gnnind they arc visible to a very c.xperi- 
cnccd fiehl-wnrkcr, but would lie missed by nearly every one. 
This is when* an air-photo comes in extremely useful, in 
<*onfimiing Mtspicions funned by a ground-ins{>ection of n site. 

The chief use of air obscrs'ution is however in revealing 
previously unknown sites. Some earthworks arc perfectly 
obvious to anyone who happens to walk near them, but if an 
archaeologist never walks that way they continue to be 
arclmeologieally unknown, if they are not marked on any 
maps, ns frequently lmpi*rns. Such sites are cosily revealed 
by air ol>scrv.nti<m and photography. 

Most of the unknown sites discovercti by this method have 
however been situated in ploughed fieliLs. It liap|)en$ that 
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when certain crops nit* growing in ploughed Helds, in which 
liarrows or other earthworks are situated, the crops grow 
more thickly in the ditch of the earthworks, where the .soil is 
richer. This has the effect of making the earthworks very 
clearly visible fnmi the air, even when little or nothing can 
lx; seen from the ground. According to Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
one of the pioneers of air-photography of ancient sites, 

*o far as we know at present, com (es]>erlully wheat and oats), 
wreils, Imrsc-tirans, uud |uirched gnus ore all goo<i agents. In con- 
Junrtioii with the sun, they act upon the soil in tlir saiine kind of 
way as u chemical developer nets upon un expoMst photographic 
plate. In tx>th rases there is a latent image ; in the one it is a 
picture, in the other a plnn.^ 

It remains to add that at the Ordnance Survey Oflicc. 
Southampton, is a collection of over I(),(><><) air-photographs, 
many of which contain ancient sites. .\ large portion of the 
(Htllection is devoted to Hampshire and WilUhirr. The 
vertical air-phntos rcpnHiuccsl in this Ixxik an* from this 
collection ; the oblique ones were taken by a private pilot, 
.Major G. W. G. .Allen, M.C., to whom I am greatly indcbtcel. 

niOTOORAPlIY 

Hnrrow.s arc notoriously ditllciilt to photograph tin account 
of the lack of colour-contrast Ix-twecn the bamiw* and the 
surToimding grounrl. If the monument to be photographed 
is a fairly high borrrjw of bowl or bell shape, a gtHni photo 
cun gtaicrally lx: taken by getting the borrow on the skyline, 
but it is not always possible to do this. The lx:st times of 
the tlay for barrow-photography are just after sunrise and 
just before sunset ; the l*cst times of the year arc lx;twccn 
spring and autumn. 

By taking Imutows at sunrise or Minsct, light and shade 
arc distributed l«» lH*!it advantage. This fact applies specially 
to disc- and ring-lxurows, which arc almost impossible to 
take successfully at mid-day on account of lack of shadow, 
except on very clear days in the winter, when the sun costs 
more shadow. Grouiid-(ihutos of disc-lxirrows arc seldom 
successful; uir-photos are seldom failures. Mi>st disc-bar- 

‘ Air-Photography fur ArrharofogitU, 1»29, p. 5. 
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rows photoj^ph extremely well from the air. cspceially 
when the sun is low. 

AVhen phutograpliing bowl-and bell-barrows, iti.s convenient 
to stnml l>clwccn 20 and 40 yanls sway from the object, and 
focus amirrlingly. .4n cx|>osiirc of jijth of a second w'ith 
full a|>crturc is al>out right fr>r nn average day l>ctween May 
and Septemljer, l)ctwecn 11 a.ni. and C p.m., with an ordinarj', 
verichrome, t»r {taiichromotic film. The extra cost of pan¬ 
chromatic films for photographing all Imutows under oil 
conditions is generally a good investment, the photographs 
being nearly always Ix'ttcr than they would otherwise be. 

Ixmg barrows, when placed roughly east and west with the 
higher end at the east, shoulil whenever p<issible be photo¬ 
graphed from the south : the view obtained will then show 
the higher end of the l>am»w at tlic cast. 

Megalithic structures, including burial-chamiiers, stone cists, 
and stone circles, generally photograph scry successfully. 
It is generally convenient to take stone cists (ns on Dartmoor) 
at a distance of not more than a few feet. Care must lx; 
taken, therefore, not to forget to alter the foeus (a mistake 
that is verj* cosy to make and which the writer occasionally 
cunmiits). Mr. R. Ilnnsford Worth’s photographs (and still 
more his drawings) of Dartmoor stone cists published in the 
Proctrding* of the D«*von Assoeiation, an* works of art. 

Air-phol»>gni|)hy of nrrhaculogieal sites ran l»e done only 
by the privilcgeil few, and they will probably ncc<l no instnic- 
tion from the author. It is siilficient to say that [mnehro- 
mntic Him is essential, and the camera nsetl must be capable of 
taking exposures of , ijth or ji*th of a second. A height of 
lictwcen UK) and KOO feet is proliably most suitable for 
lairrows. The * pistol ’ variety of camera, sjiccially designed 
for ttir-[iliotogr»phy, l< veiy suitable fur nrehaeoUigituU work. 

Obliipir photographs are lieautiful ami useful in revealing 
sites Imth known and unknown. Rut for scirntilic work 
vertical photos are prefemxl, fnim which it is possible to plot 
newly discovenxi sites ncrurntely on the map. A high-winged 
monoplane is the most suitable machine for air-photography. 

urravTi’iir : 

i urwrn. K. l . : IV/’Aitfvrir ItKiU, ctM{it«r s. 

1 rawfoni, O. ii. S. : Air-Phologmphit for Archamlofittt, IIKtl). 
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THOUGHTS ON EXCAVATION 

. . . Rut of thr«r and the like liiiU there cun tw no cknu and 
MsuTvd dreisUtn without on ocular exiilurotiiin, and «uljtcmincoua 
inquiry by cuttinK throufih one of them either directly or rro«»- 
wwe.—Sia Tuom.vs BaoirMt. on Arti/Mai UUts, .Ifounrr or Burrmn, 
before 1062. 

*' LpruuMr ye then, niy luirruw-di((}>in{( men. 

It i* our opening ilay.*' 

ht/ u ttarrov!-Knight. IKtu 

Tins chapter may well lic^n with n brief review of the methods 
of the rorly excavators. 

Among the firat to excavate Irntrows with an antiquarian 
object was Dr. Stukcley. Stukeley was no fool. One of his 
objects ill opening loirrows was to find out * how the body was 
|M)sited \ Sometimes he noted the composition and strati¬ 
fication of the mound. A typical example of his work is 
shown in his account of the opening of n twin-barrow south 
of the Cursus. near Stonehenge:— 

.VlM>ut Ihrcc feet l»eh)w llw Mirhicr was a layer of llinU, hutiinuring 
the convexity of the harrow. . . , This being about one foot thick, 
rested nn a layer <if soft mould another foot, in whirh was encloMcil 
an um full of hones. . . . The bones had lirni burned. . . . ThU 
person was a heroin, for we found the bend of her jnselin in hmxt. 

.\s a pioneer, Stukcley was not aware llmt the prinuiry burial 
in barmw.s is nearly always on or below the origituil ground- 
level and near the centre of the mound. Consequently he 
aometimes thotight he luul found the originiil huriai when he 
tiad only found u secondary huriai of much later date. 

Writing in 181U, C’tilt Hixtre said: ‘1 shall have frtHjuenl 
occasion to observx in how imperfect a niaiiiier the operations 
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of Dr. Stukeloy were conducted.’ Hoarc, having learned 
from the mistakes of Stukeley, established the position of the 
primarj’ buriiUs on or below the original ground level. 

An incident that occurrc«l during Faussett’s excavations at 
a sandpit at Gilton, Kent, in 1750. illustrates the clumsiness 
of the early methods: 

... At the nest struke or two, part of a skull and a few vertebrae 
i>f the neck (ail much decayed) were mdiseriminately with tlie soil 
cast down into the pit, without the least care or search after any¬ 
thing. Tlmt roneem, they »ald. they left li» me and niy servant 
at the bottuni, who were nearly hlindrd with ll>e sand fuliing on lu, 
and in no small tiunger of l>eing knocked on the hrad, if not absolutely 
burteiL by the too seulou* impetuosity my honest labourers. 

Further light is thrown on the clumsy methods of the early 
exenvaturs by the following rjuotatinn from volume 10 
(page 331) of the .ircharohgia : 

iuiving ordered a liole to be o|iencd in tlir tniddle (of the barrow), 
. . , wr came to the sand, the natural soil of the whole heath . . . 
without liniliiig anything ; ImiI on shoving ihiwn the sides lu lill up 
H cavity. . . . u eurhius I'rn was liiscovrre*!, wliich wus cut through 
the middle by tlie s|)«de. 

Ill fact the rcporlv of the early excavators arc too frequently 
necouiitv of the wniiiiig of a gang of workmen to dig into a 
few harrows for the ’ nniiisentetil ’ of eiiriniis iintiqiiuriev who 
did not consider it ncccssarj' for the work to be supers'ised. 
They seldom thought of putting in an upiH'aruncc until the 
burials were rcachtHl. and the grave-goods broken. They 
generally arrived just in time to pronounce I he metal objects 
(wrongly) os brazen spear-heads, and the urns (also wrongly) 
ns of sun-baked clay. 

The methiMis of Faiissctt, Doiiglis. lloare, and rdhers were 
generally sucecssful in finding tht- primarj- huriuls, and the 
excavators were stimctinics careful to note the method «»r 
interment and the grave-goods awx-iated ; but they fre¬ 
quently neglected to note the construction and stratification 
of the mound. 

Chambered liarrows. or Ihosi- containing stone vaults or 
chanilters and passages, require special treatment in excavat¬ 
ing. That they have not lUways received this cure is Ulus- 
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trotcd by the opening of a chambered round barrow near 
St. Gucnolc, Fini&tcrrc, in 1862. 

by idtugether iinM<;(|iiiiinte<l with these structures. .. . The 

explorrni cnmiiirncrtl their bliinclrrinx uperatiuns by digging down 
from the apex of the moiinil, by which they broke through anil 
utterly destroyed the arclictl roof*. Wien I saw it, in ISttt. It was 
a complete ruin.* 

To multiply these cxamiiles of cAirlt^ss excuvation would 
be as supcrf]uou.s as it is tediuus. Let us conclude by recalling 
the opening of a certain barrow on the Yorkshire Wolds. 
The explorers found an um, which they broke into pieces, 
each explorer being given a fragment ns a memento of the 
excavation. 

In the second half of last ccntiity, the fouiidatioii.s of a new 
age of excavation were laid very soundly by Pitt-Rivers in 
general orchacolog}', and by Grcenweli nnd Mortimer in 
Iwrrow-digging. It was Pitt-Rivers who first made con¬ 
toured plans uf ancient Rritish earthworks. Hi.s example 
lias been followed by his assistant .Mr. 11. St. George Gray, 
and also by Mr. Alexander Kcillcr. Pitt-Rivers was al^ 
among the first to moke mo<lels of the sites he cxcavateri. 
At the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Famham. Dorstd, may be seen 
his models of his c.xeavations in Wor Harrow and other 
t)urr«>ws on Cronborne Chase, and u few luiirowk elsewhert? 
(c.g., the Black Burgh, north-west of Rrighton, Sussex). 
I hese models show the areas excavated, and the exact posi¬ 
tions of the difTemit objeeU found. 

Canon \\ illiaiii (treenwcll and .1. R. Mortimer improv^l the 
metht^s of Imrrow excavation largely hy the minute detail 
of their descriptions, and their pmctlcc of illustrating the most 
important objects found in each muiiinl. (;reenwcU’s work, 
liarrfncs, contains a valuable analy.sis of the human 
skulls by Prof. Rulleston. .Mortimer’s l^mk. Forty IVar/t’ 
Hfsfurthcjt, contaias a large number of plans of barrows 
opcrieil, as well as sketch maps of the vuriuiis barrow 
groups. 

Since INtt-Rivers s time the chief advance in excavation 
has perhaps been in the better facilities for obtaining caeperts’ 

• W. t. Lukb, in Joumai of Bril. Arehofol. Amkch., vol. '£2, p. sao. 
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reports on the finds, and this advance, of course, relates not 
so much to the actual excavation as to the work following the 
excavation. Human and animal remains, molluscs (snail- 
shells, etc), flint implements, bronze and iron implements, 
charcoal, p<ittcn,', and several other things arc each sub¬ 
mitted to a separate expert for his opinion. Thus is 
archaeology tlic meeting-point of many sciences. 

niE METUons or opening barrow.h 

The present writer lias done ven.* little excavation, and 
is not well acquainted with the best methods in use to-day. 
.Still, there arc a number of points that have occurrctl to him, 
through reading of the mistakes of others, and through rcauling 
extensively the reports of excavations undertaken by others. 
He therefore ventures to offer the following remarks on a 
subject of wliich he is fully aware of the shortcomings of his 
own knowledge. 

In the first place, the prospeetive excavator should have 
read up references to his site in all likely hooks and articles, 
paying particular attention to archaeological societies* pro- 
cc^ings, county and local histories, and other lopograpliical 
works. 

In the next place if is obvious that no excavation should lx? 
attempted until an extremely careful plan of the site has 
been made. It is also wise to make a m«xlcl of the liarrow 
to Ixr dug. Neither the plan nor the model should be on too 
small a scale. A scale of an inch or more to the yard should 
lie «iuile convenient. Plenty of time and thought should be 
spent on this prcliminoiy siurvey, noting not only the broad 
features of the barrow, but also any minor {loints that €>ccur, 
such ns whether the «litch (if visible) U continuous or inter¬ 
rupted ; whether the scars of former excavatiems are vi.sible 
on the mound ; whether there is any suggestion of a bank 
outside the liitch. 

The uetiial method of excavation naturally depends on 
the scale on which it is to be done—whether the whole barrow 
U to l>e examined, or only a trench or two dug through it. 
This in its turn depends on the object of the excavation. 
The object is probably either to find the primarj- burial, or 
else to find out structural features. If the former, the borrow 
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must all I)C thorouglUy cxcnvnted. If the latter, a trench or 
two may reveal the informatinn rcf|uirc(l. 

I,ct us deal with the former. For this purprtsc the whole 
Itarrow should be excavated thoroughly, and the utmost 
attention must Ik* paid to every conceivable aspect of the 
dig. Kvery particle of information that the excavation is 
capable of yielding, in whatever sphere of arelmeological 
knowledge, must Ixf carefully noted. The exact position, 
both horizontally and (more impLirtant still) vertically, of 
every object found must be recorded. In order to do this, it 
U well to dig a small portion of the barrow at a time, marking 
the urea excavated on the plan. 

If any fragile articles, such as pottery, are found, they 
should be photographed immediately they are exposed. In 
Wame's Celtic Tumuli of Durset we read of a very perfect um 
the cxpUirers found in a barrow, and just as they had ex¬ 
changed congratulations on the perfection of the um, and 
were planning how best to remove it, the urn crumbled to dust 
from the sudden exposure to the air. without any photograph, 
drawing or other record luiving liecn made. This shows the 
vital necessity of having a caniem on the spot and ready for 
instant use. 

An iinp«>rtant part of the Iwrrow is the ditch surrounding 
the mound. Pitt-llivcrs dcmonstratcHl, bv his experiments 
at Wor Itarrow. that during the few years following the 
original digging of the ditch round a barrow, n considerable 
layer of quick-silting forms, ntul objects found in tius quick- 
silting ore probably contcmiHiraty with the borrow. They 
cannot lie mi>rc tlian a few years later than the barrow if the 
quick-silting is undisturbed, unless the objects are of metal. 
.Metal objects have a haliit of working their way down, by 
their weight, into horizons below their true level’ This fact 
should be carefully noletl. for it explains why coins and other 
hro^' objects have liomctimes been found with the prinuuy 
burial in a hamiw of mueh earlier date than the coins and 
other objects in question. 

The earth from the ditch round a barrow sliould be peeled 
off layer by layer. If there are no suitable natural strata to 
remove, the earth should lie removed in layers of about 
6 inches thick. 1 he objects found in each layer should be 
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kt-pl scpnratf, anti the exact position of each object in its 
own layer should lx- determined os carefully us possible- 
Great attention should la* paid to the lowest layer, which is 
probably visible as a stratum. This lowest layer U composed 
of what Is called quick-silting. Objects found in the quick- 
silting must have been placed there within a few years of the 
digging of the ditch, with the possible exception of certain 
metal objects for the reason already given. It is clear there¬ 
fore that if any dateablc objects are found in the quick-silting, 
they will date the barrow; hence the great importance of a 
careful excavation of the ditch. 

When excavating tlie mound, a small section of which 
sliould be done at a time, the same method of peeling off the 
earth layer by layer should be followed. Great attention 
should l>e paid to noting the layers of soil cumiM>sing the 
mound. The infoniujtion thus obtained 'vill proluddy be of 
great value when determining the method of constniction of 
the barrow. If any large stones, whether sarsens. Hints or 
other nmlcrials, are met with, the work should proeced 
extremely carefully, for the stones may cover an um, or 
they may be part of a cist containing a burial. This remark 
applies just as much when dicing in the body of the mound 
as when near the centre; for .sccondarj' burials may occtir 
an>'wberc in the mound, though they are normally uncommon 
on the north side. 

As each section of mound or ditch is exposed, horizontal 
and vertical plans of it should lx made, on which the positions 
of the finds must be marked as accurately os possible. 

Throughout his work the excavator’s slogan should be * the 
slower the work proceeds, the more accurately it is being 
done Like most slogans this U of course only a half-truth ; 
but the great thing to avoid is working too hastily. This 
point is made clear by our considering tlircc excavators at 
work. Two of them arc removing earth with some speed; 
the third is much slower, but much more careful, and is 
consequently really doing work of greater value. But tw 
frequently he gets an inferiority-complex because he is 
making slower progress, and in order to check this he starts 
increasing speed at tlic sacrifice of care, fhe excavator will 
therefore do well if he harbours the conviction that the most 
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accurate worker is frequently the slowest; the most slapdash 
ireni’rally the quickest. Extreme care comes first and lost. 

-All the finds (modern intrusions sueli as l»ccr-i>ottles 
excepted) should be labelled with the greatest care and placed 
in suitable Imxcs. Flints should be carefully scrubbed in 
warm water. Pottery should lie cleaned und treated much 
mure gently in this process than tlie Hints. Potterj- (unless 
hard and wheel-mude) shoulil never be scnibbetl. It is a 
good plan to clean the dirt off coarse gritty pottery with a 
pin or needle ; the process can be completed by the gentle 
application of a wet sponge. 

In the event of the finding of human or animal remains, 
the earth should be very carefully removed from the bones 
by a penknife. On no account must the position of the bones 
be ilisturbcil until they have been uncovered and photo¬ 
graphed, preferably from at least two or three points of view. 

.\ny charcoal or molluscs found should be retained und sent 
to specualists for their examinatiou. The same applies to 
any earth composing the lairrow, if the earth appears to have 
been brought from a distance, by reason of its appearing 
different from the native soil of the district; a sample of 
such earth should be retained and sent to a geological export 
f<»r Ids examination, 'fhe flint implements, potter}’, metal 
and other objects must likewise be submitted to specialists 
for their reports. 

effort should be made to ascertain, from local resi¬ 
dents, particularly from old and native inhabitmits, whether 
. the baiTow has n local name, and if so what the mime denotes, 
and whether there arc any traditions attached to the mound. 
•Any local name discovered should be submitted to a Place- 
Name expert for his opinion os to its origin and meaning. 

Lastly, no one, howes-er keen and enthusiastic and ixin- 
scientiuus, should ever attempt a barrow-dig without the aid 
of on experienced excavator: otherwise he may urunten* 
tiunally do more harm than good, even if he carries out all 
the advice given in this chapter, which is by one who is a 
novice at rxeav'ution. 

The writer knows of several liarrow-excavations umler- 
taken during the last few years which have not liecn done as 
carefully as they should have been. It U one of the objects 
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of this chapter to try and prevent the incxpcricnml thi>ii)>h 
wcll-ineaniiig enthusiast from undertaking these unfortunate 
excavations. The writer does not at present consider him¬ 
self completely competent to conduct a borrow-cxcavation; 
he ho|>es tliat all those who have still less knowledge of tlie 
subject will leave the work for those liettcr qualified. 

WillClt BARUUSVS SHOULD BE OPENED ? 

It is the author's opinion that e.xcavation should Ixr done 
as seldom as possible. lie feels sure that too much is Ix'ing 
<lonc to-day. It should be dune very sparingly. Most 
arehaeolt>gists would be very grateful to Stukele>’, Hoarc. 
Bateman, Warnc, and others if they had opened fewer 
hamnw with more accuracy. This is not to speak dwpjirag- 
ingly of their work : they laid the foundations of the subject, 
and if we see farther tluin them it is l>ecnusc wc staml i>n 
their shoulders. But it Is our <luty to be very sparing in 
our excavations, in order to leave as many sites as possible 
for the better-qualified archaeologist of the future. 

It would surely be a 4 ;ood thing if no archaeologist 
attempted for the next century to open any barrows unless 
they arc in danger or in process of destruction. Examples 
tlmt are daily being levelled by the plough, exunqdt's on 
which building-sites arc encroaching, or borrows which arc 
for any other rca.son retarding the march of progress—these 
have the first claim on the excavator's energ>'; and until all 
these have been cxcavatc<I with the iitm«wt care, no w<irk 
should be attempted on any Ijairows that ore perfectly safe 
from de.struction. 

Tndy, ‘ lime, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things, luith yet spare<l these minor 
monuments ’; but ‘ would it ct>uJd l>e said that nmn had 
been equally considerate ’! 

La-stly, it is perhaps well to add a reference to the sentiment 
that is sometimes aiml with regard to disturbing the graves 
of the dead. Xo humon being wluwe intelligence np|)niRehes 
even hulf-wittcdncss could p4iS5ibly object to his bones Ijcing 
dug up. srmie two thousand years afti'T his death, for the 
benefit of scientific research. It is surely more dignified to 
hove one’s bones in a niiiscum showcase than to have worms 
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and other creeping things crawling over them in mother 
earth. Anyway, Rev. J. C. Atkinson said that he bad seen 
more disturixince of the dead in the * restoration ' of one 
church than hod probably been done by all the barrow- 
excavators c-orabinctL Excavators of liurrows nearly always 
exercise all due reverence for the dead. 


CHAPTER VUI 


.MISCELl^VXEOUS ASPEL'l’S 

In the foregoing chapters the more important aspects of 
lmrrow--stiicly liavc bwn suinnwrized. It remains to con¬ 
sider certain other aspects, .some of which arc of great interest. 

1. THE CONSTRUCTION OF UAKHOSVS 

The subject of bjiirow-construction is a coktssal one. Only 
n few aspects of it will be ctmsidered here. 

(a) Ditched Horrows.—Thv earth or other material from the 
ditch nround bam»ws wa.s nearly always placed inside the 
l>amiw-circlc to form part or all of the mound, except in a 
very few l>owl- and bdl-, and nearly all disc-barn»ws, when 
sonic or all of the material from the ditch was placed outside 
the ditch to form an outer bank. In some barrows the mound 
wa.s probably composed entirely of earth from the ditch, but 
in a great many of them the material from the ditch was 
insulllcirnt to form the mound. Some of the earth wa.s 
therefore obtuinrtl from elsewhere. 

(h) Cairn* in Bamm'-t .—In many district* one frequently 
finds the priman,- burial in a ham*w covered by a caini, 
composed of Hints <»r other material. The purpose of this 
cairn may well have been to keep the spirit of deceased well 
in check, and by placing plenty of heavy stones on him to 
prevent him from returning to molest the living. 

(r) Turret in Barrmex .—Some of the examples in Dart¬ 
moor, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, were composed largely of 
sods of turf, cut from the neighbouring mexirs or downs. 

(d) Batkrtful* of Earth .—.\ fairly common custom was for 
the relations and friends of deceased each to curry a basket 
or other receptacle full of earth and place it in layers on the 
mound. Tliis practice has been noted from Clcatham in 
Lincolnshire, various places on tlic Yorkshire Wolds. Michel- 
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devcr in Hampshire, and elsewhere. Tlicre are varioiw 
references in Classical arrhacoIog>* tn the cnstoni of soldiers 
bringing; each a helmctful <if earth to place on the barrow of 
a dead hero. Also there is a eiirimis tradition relating to the 
formation of a natural hill which lias the appr^orance of a 
barrow, near Dunfermline. * According to an old storj', this 
drift mound owes its origin to some unfortunate monks who. 
bv way of penunee, carried the sand in baskets from the 
seashore at Inve.rkcithing thus forming the mountl. Herr 
we may possibly have u method of barrow-construction 
betrayed by a tradition, but of course the connexion is 
itoubtful. 

(<•) The Outer Crust . —Some of the large bcll-lMiirows, and 
perhaps some of those of Im*w1 shape as well, were composetl 
ehiefly of earth with perhaps a central cairn, and after the 
main IkkIv of the mound had licrcn thus formed, the ditch was 
dug, and the chalk rubble obtained therefrom was then 
sprinkled in a layer over the surface of the mound ; after 
this chalk layer had been exposed to weathering for a short 
time it ivould form a crust on the mound. 

(/) The Origittal Turf-line-. — Sometimes, as at Femworthy 
on Dartmiair, the original turf covering was removed over the 
area to be occupied by the Imrrow, the latter Ijcing erected 
on the sulwoil. Most long barrows were crccteil on the 
original turf, and when a long barrow is excavated this turf¬ 
line may lie seen as a horizontal l>and of black earth beneath 
the mound. But this stratum of black earth is sometimes so 
thick as to suggest that it is due not only to the original turf- 
liijc but also to some other cause, such as the heaping up of 
additional turves. 

(g) Relaining-Circles, or circles of stones placed around the 
circumference of barrow.s, are quite common in Cornwall, on 
Dartmoor, the Yorkshire Moors, and in other stony regions. 
If the harrow is removed, the retaining-circlc of stones is 
sometimes left, and the uninitiated think it is a stone circle. 
On Dartmoor, most of these retaining-cirelcs have a stone 
cist in the centre. 

(A) Pairments .— Certain barrows on Dartmoor, on the 
South Downs (notably on Bow Hill near Chichester) and 
elsewhere have been shown by excavation to cover a pave- 
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ment formed of flat stones. These pavements are some- 
tinu's in the nature of un exteiisiou of the capstone covering 
a burial. 

2. CKNOTAPK-B.SBRUWS 

It was said by Sir Thomas Browne that * the variety of 
Monuments hath often obscured true graves ; and Ceno- 
laplis confounded Sepulchres. For Itcside their rcall Tombs, 
many have found honourable and empty Sepulchres. . . . 
Euripedcs had lus Tomb in Africa, but his sepulture in .Mace¬ 
donia. And Severus found his real Sepulchre in Rome, but 
his empty grave in Gallia So it is with barn)ws. When 
a prehistoric chief was kille<l in battle, or dn)wncd. and liis 
body could not Ixr rccoverecl, what more natural than that a 
cenotaph-barrow should be crcctc<l in his memory ? \ 

number of Imrrows in nuuiy parts of the counliy have been 
sliown to have prolwbly never contained a primary burial. 
Among the most recently excavated examples of cenotaph- 
burrows is the smaller of the two hmg Ijqitows on 'rhickthom 
Down in north-east Dorset. This barrow was investigated 
with c.\trrmc thoroughness by Alex. Kcillcr and Stuart 
Piggf'tt, and there is no doubt that a primaiy burial could 
never have been plnml in the barrow. Tlie skeleton could 
not have decayed : for the rcnuiins of bones of oxen, probably 
connected with the funeral feast, were found in a perfectly 
good state of prescrs’ation. 

An unusiuil kind of iriiotapb-burrow was erected in 
A.D. G78. F.broin, Muy«*r of the Pabcc of Tours. * wishing 
to have it believed that Bishop U^odegar. the head of the 
Opposition, was dead, seized and confined him in a secret 
place, spread a report tliut he was drownctl. and raised a 
tumulus over his supposed grave, so tliat nil who Irnd cars to 
hear, or eyes to see . . . believed the report to be true 

a. DARHOWrS MENTIOKUD tS THK SAXON LAND CUAHTEHS 

In {ioxon times a hirge number of bnd charters or per¬ 
ambulations of the iKiundaries of estates were drawn up, 
and these land cluuicrs contain numerous references to 
barrouA and other earthworks which were used as toudmurks 
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in the bounds of the estates. Tliese charters were published 
by J. M. Kemble between 1839 and 1848, and he wrote a most 
important paper on references in the charters to heathen 
interments and Ixiirrows In more recent times Dr, G. B. 
Grundy has written very valuable papers on the land charters 
of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Bcrksliire, Worcestershire, Oxford¬ 
shire, Dorset, and Somerset. The following notes arc largely 
based on the work of Kemble and Grundy. 

Kemble found over 150 references to liarrows in the 
charters, and the numerous additions to the list, os the result 
of Dr, Grundy’s work, would bring the total up to nt least 
250, and prolmbly many more. 

.4t least 43 charters mention * hcathrn burial-place * in the 
singular or plural; the phrase may, however, have liecn used 
to denote pagan Saxon cemeteries, rather than prehistoric 
borrows. Barrows seldom, if ever, exist on sites cullcil 
* heathen burial-place ’ in Saxon charters. There is. however, 
near Bciigeworth in Worcestershire, an instance of * liacthcne 
Beorge ’ = Heathen Barrow. 

The Saxon fur a grave is byrgcls, plund byrgclsa.s. Fre¬ 
quently byrgcLs is coupled with a personal name, perhaps the 
name of the person buried, or [icrhaps the name of the owner 
of the mound if the burial is marked by a l>am>w. 

Kemble foimd 21 references to a personal name a.vsociated 
with bcorh (pliual bcorgns), which Is Sa.\un for a mound. 
The name generally denoted a burial-mound but may have 
been occa.sionally applied to natural hills. Kemble found 
about the same number of persoiml names attaclied to hlaew, 
plural hlacws, whirli is Saxon for a mound, and was likewise 
used generally for a lairrow but perhaps ixcasionally fur a 
tuttunil hill. Fcrsoiuil names are nearly always u.v%ociatcd 
with Iwnrh and hlaew in the singular. When bcorh or hlaew 
is in the plural, * it inny denote the barrows belonging to the 
person named, either a.s lying upon his estate, or as being the 
lUicient nsiting-placc of his family, seeing tlmt a man could 
not occupy more thou one himself' (Kemble), It is import¬ 
ant to note that the {K-rsonol tuuiie ass<xnated with hlaew 
or beorh, docs not necessarily mean that the person nann'd is 
buried in the barrow. Thus Oswald’s Iwirrow may mean 
^ A rcMamlogicat Journal, sol. 14, pp. 110-39. 
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cither the burial-place of Oswald, or else the barrow situated 
on Oswald's land. 

Let us now pass on to some intcrestiiifj borrows luentioruxl 
in the charters. Most of these examples ore taken from 
Dr. (Jrumly’s valuable piibUeations. 

A Hami)shirc charter refers to the * bcorh thac uilulfeu 
waes ’ = ‘ the Iwrrow that was o[>cncd near Alresford. 
There are a considerable number of references in charters of 
Berkshire, Wiltshire and Humpshirc, to Brokenan beor^e = 
the broken or opened bnm>w. This may suggest that it wo.s 
comnion to open liarrows in Sa.xon times, and anyway it 
indicates that a large number of barrows had been opened 
by that time. 

Verj' common also are references to Rub or Rugon beorb = 
the rotigh luirrow, pcrhai)s us«l for barrows covered with 
gorve or other vegetation. Tlu- common place-name Robor- 
»mgli or ll«nvlM)n)Ugh is fretjueiitly derived from rough barrow. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn lictwcen Turf libiew = the 
turf or earthen borrow, and Stan lilncw = the stone borrow or 
cairn. Other descriptive nnnies arc Oreatun beorge = the 
great barrow (Wiltshire); Lytlan beorge (the little Iwirrow) 
in several l(K‘uIities: Langclicorgh = the long barrow (one 
such instance refers to the long barrow known as Knap 
Barrow near Dmnerham Knoll on the llants-Dorset liordcr). 
(Irene Bcorh is the green barrow {grnss-covcre<l). King- 
l>erwes U Kingbarrow, an example of which is near Dnmcrhnm 
Knoll, (ieniot lx.*orh (Hants) denotes the Imrrow where the 
meetings are held. Here wc have an instance of a barrow 
)>cing ch«>scn as a place for the holding of assemblies etc. 
(lemucr and Macr Beorh denote the barrow on the boundary. 

Baircjws named from birds are not at all uncommon. A 
few examples w ill sutlicc: Fugel hlaew = tlic bird Imiitow 
(Broadway, Worcestershire); Lafercan Bct»rh (^Vcl^ccstcr- 
shirc) = l.J»rk Barrow ; Iluft*ces Idocw - Hawk's Ih^rniw. 
The Wiltshire charters nls«» mention Eaiglc’s Barrow and 
llccsc Harrow. Our can only suggest that theiie names arose 
fn>m the ly{>cs of bird living at or lu^ar tiie Imiitows in (piestion. 

Berkshire charters mention t'svichclmes hlaew now known 
as Cuckhamsic)', and an Oxfordshire charter mentions 
Cwicelmcs hlaew near Anllcy some mih-s north of 0,xford. 
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The Berkshire Ciickhamsley is an example where t he name 
has undergone little cluingc since Saxon times. Other 
charter-barrows which can still be identified arc Fox barrow 
near Chum (Berks), WayUnd's Smithy in the same county. 
Bodelus Bcorh cjirruptcd to Bowls Barrow (Wiltshire), and 
Mclan beorh corrupted to Millbarrow, near .\lrcsford. Hants. 
The Woden’s Barrow of a Wiltshire charter has become 
tran-sformed intc* .Vdam’s Grave, a long barrow near the 
Wonsdyke south of Marllmrough. 

On the Berkshire Downs south of Hardwcll Camp was a 
most interesting barrow culled in a Saxon charter Dinra 
Bevrh ’ = Coin Barrow, probably cither a Imirow where coins 
had been found, or else a barrow which was supposed to 
contain a hoard of coins. Compare the various Mtiney 
Burrows still existing (see chapters on Folk-lore and Local 
Names). Traditions arc also betrayed in Knta hlaew =» the 
Giant’s bum>w, and Seuccan hlaew = the Devil’s lairrow. 

F.nough has been written to iiulicatr the wealth of informa¬ 
tion the charters esmtain relating to ancient barrows. Surely 
no barrow-enthusiast can afford to neglect them. 

In hLs brilliant paper on references to heathen interment 
in the Saxon Charters, Kemble says 

* I have more tliun om*e walked, ridden, or rowtal, ns bnd 
and stream required, round the iMumds of .Anglo-Saxon 
estates, anti have learnt with astonishment that the names 
recorded in my cluirtcr were those still usctl by the woo<l- 
euttcr. or the shepherd, of the ncighlanirhotMl. 

4. l-OSTlSfm' OF THE ft.ACF. OF m’aiAE 

Those who Itave waded through the fomtulnblc muvses of 
evidence quoletl by W’. J«)hns«)n (lft/tc<iys in Uritish .•trchtw~ 
ohfiff. Chapters 1 and 2) and A, II. Alleroft (Thf Circle and the 
Crosx, 2 v«>Ls.) must surely be convinced that the prehistoric 
barrow was st^metimes utilirxd not only for secondary burials 
of many later periods, but also n-s the site for the C hristian 
church and churchyard. It is true that some of the example* 
of churches built on or near b-arrows I’ited by Inith these 
writers arc spurious, but there is a residuum which can hardly 
^^p]]iiacil otherwist^ than on the assumption of the inten¬ 
tional adaptation of a pagan site for I hristian worship and 
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buriul. A church, no%v mined, was built in the centre of one 
of the prnlMibly prehistoric circles at Knowltun in Dorset. 
.\i space docs not warrant an enumcTution of similar e.xamplrs 
of this continuity, the render is referred for further details 
to the two works cited above, especially that by the late 
A. H. .Allcrofl. 

Aditmdum: saxus ciluotibs 

Since this chapter vras written Dr. Griinily lins publUhcil (i'rot-. 
liorwtt Arth. Soct\i., vol. 50) some mwt interesting references to 
stancyste ^ slune cbt, in n Siucon charter uf I'heselbome. 
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CHAHTEB I 


CORNWALL 

A cMiiiplelc biirinl pliuw m*y •«’ «* * di'tmcn. covered 

hy a tumulus and sumjunded by o rtonc circle. Often, however, 
we have only the tumulus. »«tnctlmc« only the ilulmcn, and wime- 
timcH u^n only the stum* elrele. 

Iairo .\vEUcmy, Prehiatorie Timta. chap. 3 

1. THE land’s end DI9TUILT 

Mo.st ATsitors to Cornwiill. espccuiUy the Luntl’a End district, 
have seen or heard of some of the nidc stone inoiiunicnts 
scattered over the remoter parts of the downs. Tlicsc stone 
monuments have Iteen variously called crondechs d<»lmens, 
quoits, menhirs, and stone circles. The word cromlech is 
often applied to stone circles, the sujfgested derivation being 
from crom (a circle) and Icch (stone). In Coni wall, however, 
the word cnimlech ha.s liccn generally used to mean a stone 
hurinl-cist or eliamlier, the suggested derivation Iwing fnim 
the Cornish emm (cnxiketl or lienl) and lech (stone). In other 
imrts of England these stone burial-cists or chandlers have 
been called dolmens (duul = table, and macn = stone). 
This use of cromlech to mean different things in different 
places is most confusing, and it would lie goo<l if the wonts 
cromlech and dolmen were banished from the vocabulary. 
In this chapter the word ‘ burial-chamber * will be used to 
dcscrilic the sites niarkwl on the maps or dcscrilied in Ixxik-s 
as cromlechs, and the words cromlech and dolmen will not 
lie used at nil. Menhir comes from the Cornish niucii (a stone) 
and hir (long), and is always used to mean a long stone 
generally standing erect, 'llie word Quoit, like cromlech, is 
used in Cornwall to denote a bm-ial-chnniber. 

Lei us now describe a few of the more impressive and inter¬ 
esting of the hnrial-cliambcrs. It should first be noted that 
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they were all originally covered by a mound. Tliey are 
therefore the hiirial-chanil>ers or cists of former barrows. 
'Flic liest-known example in the Laiitl’s End urea is the Lan- 
yon Quoit. It is *o well known that it may be deseril>cd as 
a tripixjrs’ monument. It is situated by the side of a road 
along which buses pass ; picture-postcards and models of it 
arc in the shops at Fen/jincc : almost everj' hotel and board- 
ing-bou.se in Penzance has u picture of it on the wall. The 
tripper comes, lix)ks at the rnunumcjit, gapes, and goes awav 
apparently well satishetl, Itithbliiig about the Romans, anil 
little knowing or caring that the munumemt (2000 1500 b.c.) 
is not in its original fonn. The capstone was originally high 
enough for a man on horseback to pass baicath it; it is 
now only nl>out 5 feet high. It fell during a storm in 1815 
or 1815. and the uprights must have been damaged on this 
occasion and shortened when the capstone was rc-ereeted in 
1821. In its present form the monument nuiy lie described 
us of the tripod ty|)c. the capstone resting on three slender 
supports. Origiiuilly there may have been other supports, 
and there may hiivc liccii some stones fdling in the gaps 
lietween them so us to form u wall enclosing a burinl-cham- 
l»cr.‘ The shufie of the covering mound has Ih-cii claimed by 
Henekcn to hns-e been long, but 1 do not feel sure that this 
svas so. Long barrows nr«J verj- mrc in Devon and Cornwall. 

The other burial-chambers in the Land's End district arc 
quite different from that at Lanyon. Tlicy ore all rectangu¬ 
lar, with one or mure verj' large slabs of stone (gcnerallv 
granite) for each side. Tluit at Chun (of course pronounced 
ChiKinc) has the cajwtone still in place. In the other two 
good examples, at Zennor and Mulfra, the capstone has partly 
fallen. A special feature of the Zennor cxamfile is the 
presence of a kind of untechumber on the eastern side. .\11 
these burial-eliambcrs ore well worth visiting. dilapidated 
example, wluch was covcreil by a mound until the latter jiart 
of the eighteenth century, exists about half a mile west of the 
I.anyon Quoit. The date of these moniuuenU luis not l>cen 
very accurately cjitahlishc<l, as none of the Coniisii examples 
has been investigated with the care nreessary to cstablisb a 

* It should be noted, however, thiit n gmvr «riu found extending 
to a depth of a feet belun gruund-le«el underneath Lanyon Quoit. 
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nmxtniuni of facts. A most likely date for them is the Early 
Bronze A>zc. 

A small example, nut niurkctl on the maps, is about 150 
yards sfatth of the stream between I’orthmcor anil Bospor- 
theiinis (pronounced Bosprennis), and SOO yards west-north¬ 
west of the latter hamlet. It is a typical stone cist, and it 
rreated consternation in the antiquarian world about 186U 
by reiLsoii of the circular capstone. To quote Copeland 
Borlase. 

tlw faitir of thr discovery quickly siirrad. ’I'lie Antiquarinnism 

of tlie wliole iici|;iitK)urhcH><l was awakened tmiiHxiiatrly, and savunts 
of nil shapes, sexes, and «(!«», ‘visited and inspectctl * the ntonc. 
The sphere fur conjerturv was of course unlimited, und ranged from 
Arthur's n>und tuhic, to the circular loinlis <if inixirm llrngnl. . . . 
Hut . . . ctlging his way tliroiigh tlir <!mwii which surrounded tltr 
monuntent, until he had rearhed the front rank, an old man was 
heard dispelling the fond illusion in the following cruel words : ‘ Now 
what are > all trilin* i>f ? I do mind when I'lielr Jnn. he tlmt wtia 
miller down to Polmcor, cum’ up 'long to the croft a Hpecring round 
for a fitly stoon of c« mill, /tmd when he lutd workcil 'pon tliat 
tltccre stoan ; rays he : “ I'll tie jist gan«> to knack un a bit ruiiiiii 
like ": so he pitched to work: hut *c wiiuldn't sarve 'es purpoHc. 
so thecre 'e es stilL j\nd. lor hless yer all. a fttw paoirl o* (lepple 
■ins been hrrre for to look 'pon un, hut what they sees cn un cs 
iitiirv tluui I ran tell V.* * 

A groiqt uf stones that may have formed part of a burial- 
chamber ur cist, is the ccIcbruttHl Men-an-tol. about a mile 
north of the Lanyun Quoit. The custom of p:issitig children 
through thr holed stone in the Mi-n-an-tol has already been 
related in the folk-lore clmptcr. .As I was walking towards 
the monument in .August 1J1J13 I observed an elderly man on 
Ills evening stroll crawling through the holed stone. I feel 
sure he did it for luck. 

t^f great interest are a few chanil>crcd round barrow.* which 
bear u great resemblance to those of the Scilly Isles, fr«»m 
which they were ulmrKt certainly derived. Among the best- 
prcscr\'c<l examples are one of a group «if three harrows 
among veiy Ihick gorse and bracken near the turf-track 
between the (lumord’s Mead Hotel and Bospurthennis ; a 
more accessible one at l^ennancc near the track between 
* .Voraia CemtMaf, p. M. 
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Kcrrowc nm) Boskcdiinii; :iiid a very dne though tiny one 
known U.S the (.'Impel Euny harn»w Ix^twcen Trcdiniiey nnd 
Urnne. two niilo >oiith <*f the nmd lietween PeiiiUince nnd 
St. Just. Each of these three examples consists of a circular 
barrow l)etwccn 8 and 10 yards diameter und Ijctwccn 5 and 
8 feet high, surrounded by n retaining-wtdl of large granite 
sial>s. A gap generally in the ca.st of this retaining wall 
forms the entrunec to the burial-chamljer, which i.s between 
6 und 10 feet long, nlKtut 8} feet high, nnd about feet wide, 
ill its present hinn. The burial-ehumlMT is rcx>fcd with 
lietwccn .8 and ."S large granite slabs. Tlie slab over the 
entrance Is generally plueeil slightly lower than the others. 
The w'alls of the chamber are fomual of sIuIm and boulders 
of granite, not as a rule verj' large. These are very neat 
and intentsling little barrows, nnd those at Chapel Euny 
and Pennunce arc especially worth a visit. Tliey proliably 
iKrhing to the Early Bronze Age. 

Of the stone circles of west Cornwall, some appear to have 
lieen always frec*standing ami were proluibly rdigioiis rather 
than sepulchral. There is a gixid one south of Carn Kenidjack 
called the Nine Maidens ; another of the same name, uppar* 
ently overlapped by a rouml barrow, is near Boskednun and 
slightly east of the Mcn-an*tol. Another tine example is the 
• Merry Maidens ' at Boscawen-un. (Let us make this place- 
name come to life : Ikis = a dwelling ; seawen = an elder- 
tree ; oon *=* down : ‘ the dwelling by the elder-tree on the 
down ’). .\n example almnt a mile soutliH-O-st of Porthmeor 

may l)c sepulchral: the circle of t^tonl^s is set in a ring-mound. 

Space iloes not {lermit an nc*count of the numeisjiis round 
Imrrows of this region which liavc little or no stonework 
visible ; neither does it permit a description of the inter¬ 
esting though irrelevant hill-forts (Chun is a gooil one), 
fiigous or caves (one of the best is at Brane), or ancient villages 
(Ciiysaustcr is the liest known). For these the reader I’annot 
do belter than consult the literature at the end of this chapter, 
especially licneken’s book. 

2. THE CUEESEWIU.NG AHE.V 

On the south-eastern i»nrt of Bodmin M<»or art situated a 
group of antiquities, the most faniuu.s of which arc the three 
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Stone rirclcs known as the Hurlcrs, n nutnJicr of cnims one of 
which yielded u famous gold nip, luul the largest hurial- 
chnmlier in Cornwall known us the Trelhevy Stone (pro- 
luiuncetl Tn*thcrvv). 

A suituhle itinerarj' of these remains may be made by 
starting from the village of St. Clcer, in the stationers’ shops 
of which may l>c obtained postcard-views of tlie local 
antiquities. 

A road to the north-cast fitim St. Clecr, past St. Clccr’s 
Well, leads to a stream, after which the road continues as a 
quaint sunken track towards Trethevy Stone. Trethevy is, 
in the words of .Nonlcn, * a litlc howse raysed of mightie 
stones, standing on a litle hill within a fcildc *. The monu¬ 
ment is in a (Ine state of prescrs'ution, though it has Iktii 
dcnndcil of nearly all the mound with which it was formerly 
eoveriHl. It consists of seven uprights, one of which has 
fallen, and a large eoverstone. The coverstone is at present 
in a slanting position, partly due to the falling of one of the 
uprights. It is about 10 feet high. This ('U{>stone Iuls in it 
‘ an artclieiall hull, which sers'ctl as it scemclh to putt out a 
siaffc, wheretif the house It sclfe was not cu)>ublc .\t the 
lower comer of the nuxst massive of the uprights is u rcidangu- 
lar hole, calletl by Norden ‘ the dure or Entrance This 
hole seems to he natunti hut the stone may have been specially 
selected on account of the pre«*nct; of this rectangular gap. 

.\ road northwartls from Trethevy Stone is continued over 
the western side of Carailon Hill (on which arc some mutilated 
cairns) as a sunken track tlu*ough a region of old tin-mmes. 
On the hill to the west is an old Cornish cross. The sunken 
track from Tndhevy meets a metalled rcuul at Minions or 
the Checsewring village, near the westenunost house of which 
is Million's Mound, marked on the d-iiich O.S. maps as a 
tumulus, hut it is really the (illcd-in shaft of a tin-mine. 
Uchinil the village are the celebrated Hurlcrs, so-eallc<l from 
a triulition that they were men tumeil into stones for playuig 
the game of burling (rather like fix)tl>ull) on a Sunday. 
The Hurlcrs consist of three stone circh's arranged nearly in 
u line; the southrni circle is not so well preserved as the 
others. The central one is at the time of writing being 
exeavattil by Mr. Halrgh Kadfortl. They doubtless liclong 
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to the Bronxe Age. In his Mrmttirs of 1075, Dr. Yoiiiige 
writes., referring to thi'NC circles, that ‘they arc now easily 
niimiM'rcd Imt the j»coplc have a st«»ry that they never couhl 
till a nuin t*M)k many (>enny lauifes and laying one on each 
hnrlcr did compute by the rein* what number they were 

Between the Hurlers and the t'hcescwring is the barrow 
in which the gold cup was found. It is a large round barrow 
about 30 yards in diameter and (ns far as 1 remember) about 
i5 feet higii. It has a vciy large oblong h<jllow in the centre. 
.At the southern side is a stone cUt, about 7 or 8 feet long, 
3 feet high, ami t feet wide (internal dimeiiMiins). In this 
cist the gohl cup is said to have been found, enclosed in an 
earthenware vessel whieh was placed near the breast t»f an 
extended skeleton. \ bronze impli:mcnt (? .spear-head or 
knife-dagger) and one or two minor articles were associated. 
Some boys living in the vicinity told the writer llus barrow 
was called King Arthur's tiruve. The gold cup is of a type 
similar to those in umber and shale fmni Farway near llonitun 
(Devon), Chindon near Dorchester, and Hove, Sussex. It 
may be dated In'twccn 17«K) and 1400 n.c. 

The stoiy of the folk-lore of Die gohl cup lias been told in 
the folk-lore chapter. It is sulFicicnt here to recall that before 
the barrow was opcncil there was a tradition that a priest 
with an inexhaustible cup of gold dwelt near the fheesewring. 
A goldim Ixtat is also said to luivc bi*cn found in this area. 
It is not surprising that all the caims in the ncighlxmrhouil 
luivc now l»ecn rilled in the hope of lliiding treasure 1 

North of the barrow is the iintuml formation known as the 
Cheesewring, the topmost stone of which is said to turn round 
vchm it heart the cock crow ! .Anotlwr stone near-by is known 
as the Dniid** chair — perhaps Uir eluur of the priest who had 
the gulden cup. 

All the sites just dcscrilwd may Im- worked into a delightful 
afternoon’s ramble, and those who have additiniial time to 
spare will find many other ancient remains in the neigh- 
bo urhooil. 

ruaNisn ulomamv : 

Com — a rock (natural). 

C'rom — criKiked, or Iwnt. 
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Ltch — a Hal ulonfi. 

VnimUrh^ luiriml-cluuubrr winiiountctl liy » slonlmu flat rap»toi»r. 
Morn, Men—* stone. 

//if—lonjj. . . 

itri*hir—» long >tunc, or monolith, generally standing upngnt. 

Tot—m hole. 

.W/n-rtn-lo/—A hcilnl stone. 


Quoit —a cromlech. 

/loa—a heutli. 

(Mm. or goon—a down (downs). 

("row —a hovel, or hut (e.g. the Giant’s Crow, a 
at iVnnunce). 


chambered barrow 


rme. rrrfg — a borrow. 

Fougou or Fogou—o c»\v, 

Setijt — to write. 

Mtn .5fri/|/*—Inscribed stone. 

.V.B.—-Most Cornish plaee-name* in three syllables have the middle 
syllabic stressed: e.g., BoskcU'nnn; Trelhe'vy; Trcdin'ney; 
Bojew’yan. 
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rirt'k. It ttlM> cuntMin» a iiuiiihrr of uni-t from local barrovi^. 


CHAPTER II 


DARTMOOK 

Uarrrn. M>Htar>', rfeiwlulc m It U now, DnrtniiHir is ricli in trai'es 
of former inlialii'lanU. Scarwly a hillside but has it# hut-circle ; 
. . . fragments of trackways fretiuently lost in the bogs, tracklines 
marking out rli\-ision» of al)ori^nal villages, are cstf aiul anon 
encfiunlrred on steep slojw or wind-swept plain, while barrow# und 
eninis. crosmiiig its liiiN, murk tiic resting-place of mighty ones long 
sint#: passed away. — PsuK, Explntalion »f DtirtnuMir, rhnptrr a 

It is proposed to devote the hrst part of thi* ehiipter to n 
general aceount of the sepulchral nioiiiinicnts «»f Uurtnii»or, 
and the second part to a more detailed description of the 
antiquities of Ugborouph Moor in the south-east of that 
retrion. 

ITtc lauTcn tract kiiowii as Dartmoor is alx>ut 20 miles 
from north to south and 15 from west to cost, and a|>art 
from a few (Kx’upied nreas mostly tin the roarl l>etwecn Prince- 
town umlCliugfunl, almost t he sole oceijpants of the territorj' 
arc the cairns, stone eireles, stone cists or kistvaeiis, hut 
circles, ami stone rows of a prehistoric age. Many <if these 
vestiges nre of very great interest, and the study of them is 
the work of a lifetime. In fact it has lajen the work of at 
least two lifetimes, thrtse of K. Nigel Worth and R. liunsfunl 
Worth, father and son. of whose prolific writings the author 
has made u.se in compiling this chapter. 

On the extreme western r<lgc of Dartmoor U Bnmlor, 
en>wiie<l by a church coneeming which i» a tradition, which 
is not iincomnion, that the original intention »vas to build it 
at the foot of the hill ; but the stones csillected for the 
building were mysteriously removed frf»m the bottom to the 
top of the hill, whereat the builders then decided that it 
must be the desire of Providence that the church be placed 
on the hilltop, where it was therefore ultimately crcctctl. 

ns 
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A short distnncT S4)iith of lircntor is Tavistock, from which 
a nirtallcd road runs oastwiinls across Darliiioiir. The 
easiest way of explfiriti^ I he mixir is to lake Ihis rtuid. Tlie 
llrst iiiiiKirtaot (rroitp of uiilicpiitics is reuehed at Mcrivale, 
where is a ciini|ilcx of stoiic rows, siaiuling stones {<ir mt'idiirs), 
cairns, hut circles, and a stone cist. This group is tj'pical 
of n Dartnjoor prehistoric site. It will be notic^ that the 
hut circles look like mined rings of stones. The Merivalc 
stone avenues are partirulnrly gootl examples ; they consist 
of two rougidy parallel straight nvcmies, each of which U 
compt>sed of two parallel rows close together ; so tlmt there 
arc four rows in all. The iJartmour stone ri>ws arc generally 
terminated at one or both ends by a circle or cairn, and 
fretjuentlv at one end hv a menhir. It appeared to R. N. 
Worth 

tlial lliew stiine rows air puiciy M'lmlekral ,* Uiat tlur burial places 
with which thry unr ruutict'lrd urr thiMc of pouplr in IhrJr ihty uf 
(Mmilioii and authority, and tliat the length of the rows and the 
nnmtier nf thr stone* indicate with more or less pTccuiun thr number 
of . . . active nmunirrs. 

Slightly south of the southern nvenuc at Merivule, and 
north-east of a well-preserved stone eirelc. is a very' fine large 
stone eist, one tif the largest «iii Dartniotir. The internal 
diiiiertsions are 8 feet witic, S feet high, and 6 feet long; 
the external dimensions arc 4 feet « inches wide, and the 
same height ; the roof, which is comjtoscd of three capstones, 
measures 10 feet in length. 

The reader should note tliut the stone cists on l)urtmo«>r 
arc referred to in nearly all books and on nearly all ntuj» 
as kistvaeiis, a tenn used by the early antiquaries. The 
Onlniincc Siincy are altering the term klstvuen to cist on 
the Fifth Relief and other new maps, and the writer has 
rlecidetl to use the wonl ‘ stone cUt * for kistvacn in the 
present work. Tlir wr»rtl kistvaen is now archaic. 

For the average person the most pleasant route from 
Merivale onwards is to miss the prison at Pruiectown bv 
avoiding the turning to the south-east at Rcndlestone (wliich 
by the way is probably the site of a prehistoric monument). 
Nearly two miles to the cast of Rcndlcstonc (or Ruudlest<inc) 
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IS Two Bridges where is a hotel. In the sdeinity of Royal 
Hill, aljout two miles to the south-east, arc several good stone 
cists. 

The road north-east waixls front Two Bridges leads to 
Lakehcad Hill, where arc some verj’ fine stone cists, including 
one with an associated circle of stones (proltably the retaiiiing- 
eirclc of a caini) and o tine stone row (see plate IX). This cist 
is nniung the finest on Dartmoor. It differs from that at 
Meris’alc in being above the ground level. North of it is a 
group of hut circles in an enclosure or pound. Not far aivay 
is Postbridge with its primitive Cyclopean Bridge which is 
probably of great antiquity. 

Three miles north of Postbridge, as the crow flic*, arc the 
two well-known stone circles known as the Drey Wethers, 
north-cast of which is the Fernworthy stone circle. A road 
fniin here eastwards leads to Methcrull, where is a fine stone 
niw, and thence northwanis to Yunlworthy and (Miagford. 

Alaiut two miles north of Clmgfnnl. anil west of Drcwstcigii- 
ton, is the celcbmtc<l megalith known as the Spinsters’ Rock, 
from the legend that it wa.s set up by thn*e spinsters one 
iiiommg liefore breakfast. It is the only monument of its 
kind in Devon. It appears to lie a burial-chamber akin to 
the various Quoits (such as Lanyon. .Midfra. and Trethevy) 
of Cornwall. There appear to have lx*en nt one time stone 
rows and circles near the Spinsters’ Hock. 

It remains to refer to certain other sites which ore some 
distance from the road between Tasnstock and Cliagford. 

.Vlaiut three miles noiith-cast of Okchampton is the circle 
near Bclstonc known as the Nine Stones—maidens turned 
into stone for dancing on the Sabbath. They ore the remains 
of the rctaining-circlc of u barrow which has otherwise been 
dcstroyctl. 

South of Chagford. between .Shapley Common and Widc- 
combe-in-the-Mixir, is an important group of sites including 
the group of hut circles known os Grimspound. and some 
barrows with local twines, including Broad Barrow, Single 
Barrow and Two Burrows. 

Between Princclown and Yelverton. south of the main rood, 
are some hut circles, cairns and stone rows, and on Yellow- 
mead Dow*n near Sheeps Tor is a very curious circle, consisting 
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in fact of four concentric circles, in the innermost of which 
was a barrow. Mr. R. Ilansford \Vorth has written : ‘ taken 
as u whole the monument is unique on Dartmoor and is one 
which no student of moorland antiquities can afford to 
neglect ’. 

South-east f»f this monument is a truck known as Abbot's 
Way, along which some ceric wish-hounds arc said to gallop 
at nights. 

L'CnOROltOII MOOR 

One of the most prolific barrow-districts on the moor is 
north-east of Ivybridge, which is a convenient starting-point 
for exploring. It is easily acccsiible by train or bus from 
Plymouth. \ rouil past the {Mipcr mills east of the River Ermc 
leads to the tiny village of Ilarf<)rd. from which there Is a 
truck leading north-eastwards on to the moor. The moor i,s 
reached at Unrfortl Moor tJalc. a few yards south of wliieh 
arc si»mo hut circles on a hilUlopc overlooking Rutter Brook. 
It may here be emphasizcti llial, as a rule, hut circles on 
Dartmoor are on hillslopes. while liarrows arc «in hilltops. 
EjicIi of the lliirfiird Moor Gate hut circles i-onsists of a ring 
of earth and stones Indwcen U and I'J yanls across. This is 
also the appearance of most if not alt of the other Dartmoor 
hut circles. 

track northwurds from Harford .Moor (;tttc Icaids to a 
hut circle and a stone cist. The latter is sumaauled bv a 
circle of stones, otdy 0 yards in diameter, which is the rcuim- 
ing-<rirelc of a l>nm»w tiuit has been removed thus exjmsing 
the stone cist, which is composed of one small and three large 
stomrs for the sides; the coverstone has gone. North-west 
of this cist is another group of hut circles. .All these remains 
arc on the western sh>pe of Harford Moor. 

A walk of alaait half a mile north-eastivnrd brings the 
rambler on to the top of the m<M>r. where there is a track wav. 
There is als<» the remains of a light railway here. Slia^ 
Tor to the north is cmwiietl by u caini. ami nearly a mile 
further northwards arc the Three Ihurows, which can lie seen 
on tt clear «h»y from a considerable distance. Thev arc all 
cairns, and the largest, which it alMiut 50 yards across and 8 
feel high, is reputed to Iw atncing the largest barrow.s in 
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Devon. To the west of the Three Barrows, the barrow 
known as IliUson’s House Is visible, together with a fine stone 
row. 

A walk Miuthwards along the track east of Sluirp Tor leads 
to Piles Hill, which Ls crowned with tw«» burrows. It may 
be mentioned in passing that all the known Dartmoor Imwtows 
arc circular. 'Fhe northern of the two cainis on Piles Hill 
is normal. The southern example is of a rare type, consisting 
of a central mound, surrounded hy a fairly level platform 
which is enclosed in an outer Ixink. South-east of Piles Hill 
is CJlasseombe Ball, crowned by a large caini. Further south 
is the remains of Spuircll’s Cross, near which arc three cairns, 
west of which a ver>* long stone row runs southwards towords 
Butterdon Hill, passing a large cratered cairn tm iU way. 
Tliis stone row is very line. The stones are placed at inlcrs-als 
of 0 yonl or two, and some of them arc still in their original 
upright positions. The stone row ends, as nearly all such 
rows do, in what appears to lie a cratered burrow siirroiindcti 
bv a rctaining-circle which is marked on the 6-ineh nm|>s as 
a Stone Circle. The stones of tlvis circle turn inwards towards 
the mound, which prolwibly covers a stone cisL. Xcarby arc 
srvcrul eainis on Biittenlon Hill. Uglmrough Beacon, and 
Western Beacon. On the south-west and south-east slopes 
of Butterdon Hill arc some hut circles. 

The region thus Irus-ersetl contains no less than thirty 
cairns, many hut circles, and u line stone row as well as a 
stone cist. To the north of Three Bnrniws the moors arc 
e<iuully prolillc. cspcciidly in hut cin?les on the slojics of the 
Rivers Ermc and .\von which bound CglMirongh M«K»r on 
the wc-st and cast. 

Headers who wish to aniplify this very brief and sketchy 
account of Dartmoor prehistoric sites cannot do latter thiui 
consult the papers by the two W'orths in the proceedings of 
the Devonshire Association. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that the real Dartmoor 
is not to be found by charging along the Tavistock Cliagford 
road in a cur. Tlir real DartnuNir is revealed only to those 
who explore on ftait the remotest purls, in all weathers and 
at alt seasons. 
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CIIAl’TEK III 


STANTON DRKW AM) TIIK MKNDll* HILLS 

Tltin noltli* iMonuiurnt !» vul^tarly called the \Vediiin);»; and tliry 
nay, 'tk a company that iMM^tcd at a nuptial crrrmoity tiuiN |ictrify‘d. 
In an nrchurd near the cliuivii U a cove conditinx of three atone* 
. , . thk they call the |uu%on, the lirhic and liridcttrtMmi. Other 
«flrrlea are «aid to lar the com|auiy danciiijt: and a *e|»amte |Nircrl 
of Ktonca ktandins; a little from the reat are cnird the lldlers. or tlic 
tamd of niiisick.—Jtxi'KEi.r.v, Ititirrarium Cnriorwm 

Thk rhamiini! villajft* nf Stantmi Drew U w>mr five milrt 
M)uth of Bristol nnU the vitnc dutaiicc north of the Mendip 
Hills. Slightly east of the village is a very large hIoiic circle, 
which has the remains of what may he a stone avenue extend* 
ing north-ca-slwards. To the north of this avenue is a snuiller 
stone circle, and there ts another small circle south of the 
largest one. Behind the * Druids* .\rms ‘ Inn is a group of 
three very large stones known ns the C»>ve; I hr purpose of 
the Cove ts nut known, but the niununient U almost certainly 
conteinporarj- with the ailjnining stone circles. North of the 
circles Ls a single stone known us Hautville’s (^iioit, from the 
tradition that one Sir John Haiilville tiucw it from the hill 
to the north known as Macs Knoll. 

It is said that the Stanton Drew stones cannot be counted 
ci>rrcctly— 

N» one. MV llir nKUitry iicniilr aixMit Stantnnilnir, was rvrr mIiIc 
lu reckon llir ntimlier of Him; mctaniorphukcd ktimrs, nr to lake a 
draught of Ihrm, though •rveral base attempted to dn Imth, and 
pmertilrd till they were cither struck dead upon the ur with 

such on lUneiM an lUMin nnrried them tiff.* 

There is little or no evidenee that any of the Stanton 
Drew monuments was se]iulehral; in fact the csaintry in the 

* Wood. HctcriptiuH a/ Bath, vol. I. p, 1 th. 
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immediate vicinity docs not appear to contain barrows. Still 
these stones arc ranch too important to l>c omittc<l from :t 
glimpse of the prehistory of Mentlip and its surroundings. 

Before mounting the Mendip Hills it is well to note a few 
of the more important sites near-by. Five miles west of 
Stanton Drew, and near Butcombe, is the elmraljcred long 
barr»)W known as Fair>''s Toot, sup|>oscd to be the haunt of 
ghosts, goblins and fairies. Report luts it tlmt strange noises 
have been heard beneat h this mound. It is a lung barrow of 
true pussugc-grave tj^M?, having burinl-ehainbvrs leading off 
from a ecntral pass:igc. 

\ similar Imrrow in Ijctter condition is the fine chambered 
long barrow at Stoney Littleton, 5 miles south of Bath. This 
is likewise of true passage-grave tyjie. having an entrance 
leading to a passage 4S feet long, with thnr Imriul-chnmbcrs 
on each side and one at the end. The key to this monu¬ 
ment is obtainable at Stoney Littleton Farm half a mile to 
the south-west, and the admission fee is Hd. The mound 
is surrounded by a low wall of dry stone walling a foot 
or two high. \t least some of this walling is probably 
original. The entrance to the {xassugc iMrneath the mound is 
placed iK-tween two convex honw. and consists of two 
ii(irights and a capstone. The passage Is in go<Kl condition 
and is nUnit 4 feet high ami 4 feet wide. The seven buriul- 
chumlKT* are of similar dimensions. Ramblers are strongly 
advised to lake lUi eleetrir torch when viewing the passage 
and chaml»crs of this munuinent. the interior of which is very 
dark. It should l>c noticed that the nMiling slabs of the 
passage do not norinully rest direirtly on the large wall-stones, 
but rest on an intermediate layer of piled-up dry stone 
walling, 'fhe roofing is largely by corln'lling. overlapping 
layers of dry stone walling eonvergiug towunLs the naif, the 
whole being surmounted by a ca|>stone. These .structural 
features arc frctiueiitly met with in Imiitows of this kind, and 
they are seen better at Sliuirv Littleton than at almost any 
other Iwirniw. 

.Vmong the lliiest rotind lairrows in SomerM-t i.s a brantifnily- 
formeil liell-barrow with an outer liaiik. immediately north 
of the railway line half a mile west of West C'raniaore near 
Shepton Mallet. It is the best of a gmup of three, and U 
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* well tunie<l' in the best Wiltshire tnulitinn. It was opened 
in 1869 and yielded a cremation and two bronze knife-daggers. 

Wc now ascend the Mciidip Hills, the most tnmular part 
of which is north of the railway Iwtween Wells and Cheddar, 
from which stations, or from Wookey, this region is very 
accessible. The Mendip Hills resemble parts of the moors of 
Cornwall and Derbyshire in being riddled in plaecs with 
shafts of old lead-mines. The mining industrj’, whieh ceased 
many y«*j»rs ago, is reflected also in the names of some of the 
inns : the Miners’ .Vrms is in the centre of the Priddy barrow- 
area, and is a good and popular unlicensed roadhouse. It is 
fiirtunnle for archaeology that in the Middle Ages some atten¬ 
tion svas paitl to the iKnmds of the Mendip mining areas, for 
biurows arc somctiiinrs mentioned in the perambulations of 
these Ixnnids. 

The ancient town of Wells forms a convenient starting- 
ptunt for u barrow-hunt. Li the words of Ldand, it ‘ is 
sette yn the R>otcs of Mendepe hillc in o st<»ny stiile and fid 
of springes, whereof it hath the name. ... I estcnic it to 
Ink litle of a 2 miles in cunipaoi*. nl for the most part huildid of 
stone .\ road to the m»rth-ea»t leails to a narrow track 
to the west by the first milestone. This track leads to Pen 
Hill, on which is a long barrow which I have not yet seen. 
Tlicrr is also a small ri>und bum>w on this hill, surmounted 
by a pile of stones, flast of the Hunter’s laxlge Inn ncur-by, 
and north of the road to Hill lirove, is a line circular borrow, 
intermediate between liell and ilise tjiHTs. It lias however 
l>ccn damugeii by the sinking of leud-miiie sliafts, especially 
on the east side. On Stock Hill to the noKh is a flue group 
of tumuli, alKiut five in numln-r, nil of IkjwI shajie, the largest 
of which is alnnit 10 feet high. The surrounding gnnmd is 
riddled with old mine-shafts. 

To the north-west arc two largo lKnvl-ham>ws cast of the 
road to the Miners' .\rms, and there is a trcc-covcrcd example 
to the west. On North Hill sf'iU farther west arc the two 
flnest grou|M on Mendip — the Priddy Nine Harrow's and the 
Ashcii Hill Barrows, The former art- I he southern group, 
and if iMiiisists enfindy of i>owl-lMirn>ws. The .Vshen llill 
group contains eight examples in u row, most of whieh ore 
brucken-eovered. They arc all Imwls except one near the 
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centre which Is u doubtful bell. From this hill line views 
nrc obtainable, and Glastonbury Tor U visible from the 
Priddy group. 

\ track from the Priddy group northwards leads to the 
metalled nwid where there is a large barrow on a parish- 
boundary. North of this is another track leading to the 
well-known earth circles, four in number, arranged fnmi 
iu>rth to south. Their |)erioil and puqMjse aippear t 4 i l»e 
unknown ; hM*al tradition inclines to the t>clicf that they are 
Roman. Each circle has an overall diameter of about 'iOtl 
yards or more, and consists of ti Hut central area .surrounded 
by a Iwnk and outer ditch. The southern circle is the l>est 
preserved. .\n isolated circle of similar type is on Rencoii 
Ilill east of the Fosse Way and north of Shepton Mallet. 
There is a grf>up of sinulur ones near Thornborough, V'ork- 
shirc (iKumdary of North and West Ridings). 

To the south-west h the village of Priddy. near the church 
of which nrc two round borrows. The surroumling heaths 
an* strewn with barrows in singles and groujis. .Some of the 
best groui» arc near Bristol Plain Farm to the west. 'Fhcy 
nearly nil con.sLst of large IkiwU, but there is a small long 
luirrow, almut 75 feet long, three quarters of a mile west of the 
village inn. The m»M)rs within about Ji miles of Priddv con¬ 
tain about a hundred tumuli, which arc observable «')ii the 
skyline in uinu>st all directions. ,\lthtiugh they arc large and 
impressive, they form a rather monotonous series as they 
are nearly all of the eoiiimuii liowl ty|>c. There Is. laswcver, a 
prolNible bcll-l»arrow at Wtrstbury Beaeuit near Cheddar lait 
1 have nut yet seen it. 

Some years ago n isminl lMirr»»w west of Po<»| Farm, near 
the northernmost of the ftair earth circles, was opened under 
the direction of Rev. Father Ethelbcrt Home, F..S.,\.. and 
hLs excavations exposed a fine stone cist containing a crema¬ 
tion. in the centre of the mound. The curtli of the mound 
was almost entirely removed, but the stone cist remains in 
its urigitml jjosition, an object of considerable interest, and 
U well Worth a visit. 

Several Iwirrows near Priddy and Ashen IIUI were opened 
in 1H15 by Rev. J^ihn Skinner, a noted liaral antiquarv who 
was a friend of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and other eniincnt 
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untiqiiaries. All the harrow* Skinner opemtl with result 
yielded primary huriiils by rremntinn, and were evidently 
nf Middle Hroiizc A^c. Skinner ennimitted suicide in 
leaving nearly a hundred volumes of beautifully written 
monuseripts of his Inivcls and antiquarian rcsearehes, which 
he bequeathetl to the British Museuni- 
This chapter cannot be drawn to a close without reference 
to the celebrated eaves at Cheddar, Wookey, ami elsewhere, 
wliieh are in the midst of this range of beautiful moors 
cfivercd with gorse and bnieken. These caves should be 
visited by all who cr*me to this area, Wookey Hole cave is 
very near the main bairow-ccntrc. 
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CriAPTEK IV 


IM)IU HESTER AND THE RHMJEWAY 

IVrtaialy, for IicaltUful air niul prospect, a tiiunt dcU/^btful plat-r j 
nnci, fur of Imrrows, 1 lirlicvc not to Itr Fi|iuLllrd in tlir wuritl. 

StukkuvV, IlinentriHm ('itriomm, 1770, p. 10S 

SiJ(;im,v Houth of the* road from Bridport to Dorchexter is 
n range of cJiulk downs which nre littereil with prehistoric 
remains including long nnd round barrows, stone circles, 
cntrenchnicnts, and camps. The profusion of sites begins 
at the turning from the main road to Long Uredy, At this 
point, north of the road, are two large round Iwrrows, one of 
which appears to lie a beU, and a short distance eastwards is 
a third example. From the highest of the three a good 
view may In; obtained of a standing stone in a field to the 
east. 

A green tnick from this jMjint sonth-eastwards niounts the 
chalk downs and after a few yards leads the rambler to an 
eiiomioas earthwork nlxait UOO yards long with a ditch on 
each side. Continuing his way castw'anls the rambler passes 
u conical ditched bowl-barrow and then a small long barrow 
with ditches along the sides but not round the ends. Next 
comes a truncated bowl-bomw with surrounding ditch. 
The incxiHTicnced earthwork-hunter must beware of classing 
this iiumnd as a ring- or pintfomi-burrow. Then follow a 
few small round ones, nn<l by the track leading to the scvcnlli 
milestone on the main roiul is a brge bowl with a massive 
stone Ijouldcr on top. 

As the walker continues along the ridgeway he gets a fine 
view of an extensive spread of barrows on the dupes of Black 
Di>wn to the north. This group is well worth seeing at close 
quarters as it contains some fine bells, dist?s, and other im>re 
exceptional types. .V fine disc-barrow north of the road at 
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P«>or Lot is also visible from the ridpr.way, ant] the long 
niuunit behind this disc is a group of three eotifluent Imvvls, 

From the l>urr«>w crowmd by u stone tnudder is a track 
leading southwards over VVhut<-omlK< Down and across a 
stream to a stone circle south-west of Little Hrcdy. This 
circle is composed of about eighteen prostrate stones and is 
in excellent condition. A short distance south-east is the 
long barrow containing the stones known as the fJrey Mare 
and her Colts. Tliesc stones are at the eastern end of the 
mound and are probribly the remains of a burial-chamber, 
or of the entrance to one. From here it is just over a mile 
to the charming vilhigc of Portishum where a halt for lunch 
Is rccommentled. In this village lived Admiral Hardy who 
was captain of the Victory at the Hattie of Trafalgar. His 
house is still standing. 

North-cast of Portisluim is a burial-chamber known as the 
Hell Stone, protruding fnmi the vestige of what may Iravc 
liccn u long harrow. It consists at present of an enormous 
capstone sup|>ortcd by nine uprights, rather more than 5 feet 
high. This impressive stmelurc is not, howes’er, in its original 
form. It was, as Lieut.-Colonel Drew informs the writer, 
restored about a century ago. and the monument in its present 
ctindition may bear little rescniblanec to its origimd plan. 
About a mile distant is the Hardy Monument, erected in 
memory of Ailmiml Ilanly. Hlack Down on which the 
monument is sitiuited consists of sandy heuthland studded 
with round iMtrrows including one or two rather good bells. 

From the Hardy Monument the great Ridgeway runs cast- 
wnrrLs for sestral miles and is thickly studded with tumuli os 
fur os White Horse Hill above Osmington. As the track goes 
over Rronkham Hill it passes a group »>f line bowls and a very 
fine bcll-barrow on hcathlond. Fronr Corton Down onwards 
we arc once again on the chalk, and for the next mile or nn>rc 
there are large bowl-barrows on each side of the Ridgeway 
at frt'qucnt intervals. A grand view of Maiden Castle, the 
great Early Iron Age hill fort, is obtainable to the north, and 
to the south are magnificent sdows of Weymouth. Portland 
Bill, Chirsil Knfik, and the sea. West of Maiden Castle may 
be seen a large conical mound in a ploughed field ; this is 
llandon Bamiw, in which was ftiund in 1882 a celebrated 
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amber tnip of the Fjirly Uronze Ape. now in Dorchester 
Mtisi'uin. Some polcl orimmeiits wen* rutmd in the same 
Iniitow. Nortli of Miiideii I'nxtle is un enormous bell-barrmv 
ilhistniteil in IMnte X. 

Imniediiitcly east of the |Hiint of intersi'etiiiu of the Uidpe- 
way with tlie niad fnim I’pwey to WinterlxnTie St. Martin, 
U a vcr>* large tumulus intermediate in type Ixjtwccn Ik-11 
and disc. It consists of n circular mound 7 feet high placed 
on a platform over 30 yards in dianuder, and this platform 
is siiiToundcil by a ditch with outer hank, the diameter of the 
whole earthwork iK-inp alaiiit 75 yartls. It is one of the 
finest examples of its kind in existence, all hough unfortun* 
atcly the eusteni side has been ploughed tiut. .Some of the 
l»am»ws <111 the Uidgewny immctliatcly west of the Dorchestcr- 
Weyinonth rmid were opened in the latter fwirl of last century 
by Kdwurd C'unnington. whose iinds and unpublished notes 
are in Dorchester Museum, as Licut.-t’nionol Drew informs me. 

South of the Ridgeway and inimediately cast of the road 
to >Vcyniouth is n small round barnav set round with a circle 
of stones, in a ploughed field, blast of this is Rincomlie 
Down, crowned by a very fine large lK:ll-l>arrDw on heathland. 
and one or two smaller bowls. Continuing eastwanls the 
rambler pavses a numljer of tumuli un a golf-course, and a 
very tine group at Culliftirtl Tree east of Came Wood. .Many 
of the Ijorrows in this region were o[>cne<l by Cliarlcs Wamc 
and arc «IevrrilK-d in his Critic Tumuli of Dortet. The name 
Culliford Tree is given to a clump of trees on a large round 
ImiTow surrounded by a tree-planting earth circle of recent 
origin. This maun<i is known as the Music Barrow, from a 
lielicf that at the apex of the mound a melody may be heard 
at mid-ilay. (It must be the rustling «if the trees 1) North 
of this mound is a gor&c-c<»vcrcd long barrow with tlonk 
ditches. Kast of Culliford Tret; ore some Im>w1s ami a nearly 
Icvcllrd ring-mound, pcrlmfis a ring-barrow, and there is also 
a most unusual arrangement consisting of a long ent renchnieiit 
with a Iwrrow at each end. The trench may not have any 
relation to the barrows, Init if it has, it nmy l>e |mrulleled 
by the Ixmg 1-ow near Wetlon, Staffordshire, which likewise 
consists of a long wnllcil mlrcnchment with u circular mound 
at each end. 
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Culliford Tree cotnninnds fine \ic«‘s nF Chalbury Camp, 
Portland, and the sea to the south. To the soutii-wcst a 
fine group of tumuli on Biiifonibc Uill is visible. Among this 
group is u very fine l)ell-buiTow nb«>ut lU feet high, mid a row 
of three confluent bowU. 

After this rather long )>crnmbulutinn of the downs the 
rambler cannot do better than drop down into the old- 
wurid village of Sutton I’oyntz f(tr a cup of tea. Li this 
cotmexion I eon recommend the Spring Head Ilotel, situated 
opposite a delightful stream (spring head) and a row of cosy 
thatched cottages. From the village it is easy to get a view 
of the White Horse on the hill near-by. This figure was cut 
early in the nineteenth eenturs' and represents King George 
III on horseback. 

This chapter cannot close without a reference to the anti¬ 
quities on the Egdon Heath of Thomas Hardy's novels, 
situated east of Dorchester. A Roman Rond from Dorchester 
crosses this heath near a group of tumuli known as Rain- 
barrows, the scene of many of the incidents in Hariiy’s novel 
Tht Rrtuni of the StUivf. One of these burrows Is tinis 
dfscribcil by the great Wessex novelist :— 

The nrvt loll (lauie (rum Halnburruw sprang Into tlir sky ... it 
shoWTfi the harrow to he the *e|!nictit <■( a gluhe, us perfect as uii the 
<lny when it was thrown up. e\T'ii Ihn little ditch miininini; from 
which the earth wa» dug. Nut a plough hail ever di«turtied a grain 
of that stulilMim soil. In the heath's harreniM-M to the farmer lay 
its fertility to the liisturinn. 

tjTeaATt'aie; 

•Wamc, t. ; Critic Tumuli of Dorset, 10(16. 

(Illsxf. V. I* : • Di»e Barrows of Dorset * (Proceedings of Dorset 
Sat. Hist, and Arrharological Society, vol. 30, pp. 117-22). 

Acklund, J. E. : List of Dorset Bnrruws upeneil by E. ('luiningtun 
or ilescrtbed by him (Proe. Dorset S.ll, and . trehaeotogieal .Society, 
vol. 40. pp, 1-8), 

‘Specially rrcoiiimendeil. 

MAPS : 

O-im-A O..V. Dorset, Sheets 4n NK. and SE.. 17 NW,. NK.. SW. 
aia( SE. 

l-fiirAi ttJi. Popular Kdition, Slicet 140. 
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(htinauci Hurvry ytnp of XroHikic Wasc^. 

U'nrm-, C. : Map «/ Anritnt Dunti (rirca 180<l)> 

TIu* UorMt County Muiuriint nt DorrhfKter euntaiiM h g<MNl 
roltri'tiui) of fliut» fnini Ihr lociil Imrmvrs, cspcriully tliosi* ofirnnl 
by ('luirir* Whiw. 


CHAPTER V 


\VO(3DYATES AND CRANBORNE CHASE 

As the rxplarrr advancr* in a nnrth-nstrrn direction towattb the 
ndjoining munty nf Wilts, the Imutow* present increasing rvidrnoe 
uf grrater rriinciuent and of a fuKhcr advance in art. 

J. SvDKNiiAU. in Archaeologiu. vol. 80 

Ql'ittiso Dorchester by the Salisbury road, the traveller 
after pussing thnnigli Blandford will eventually arrive at 
Tarrant Hinton down, which is crownetl with s«}me barrows 
and entrenchments on the cost of the road. A short distance 
farther on is the cross-roads at Thiekthnni. The road to the 
south-east leads to Thickthoni Down with its lung barrows 
and other ancient earthworks, and the road to the north-west 
leads to the Pitt-Rivers Museum and Farnham. The Pitt- 
Rivers Museum is consitlcred to be among the best urchaco- 
lugieal museums in the country'. It is noted fur the models 
made to scale showing the excavations and marking t he exact 
piMitions of the articles found. The exhibits in the archaeo¬ 
logical department coasist in the main of articles illustrating 
the celebrated e.\cavntion.s undertaken by Licut.-Gcn. Pitt- 
Rivers on Cranbonie Chase and elsewhere towards the end of 
last century. I*itt-Rivers’ tomb is in Tollard Royal Church. 
Refreshments and lodging if requited may be obtained at the 
Museum Hotel, Farnham. which is a go<xl centre for Cran- 
lionic Chase. 

The metalled n>ud from Thickthorn cross-road* over Thick- 
thorn down to the south-east leads to some ancient entrench¬ 
ments :md two long barrows, the western example l>cing by 
fur the larger. The eastern one was opened in 111.93 by 
Lieut.-Colonel C. 1). Drew, and Messrs. Alexander Kcillcr 
and Stuart Piggott. The barroa apitcars to luivc been a 
cenotaph, a most thorough search having failed to reveal the 
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primary burial, which could not have perished because 
aniniiils* bones near the gruund-Icvel under the barrow wen; 
in a good slate of preservation. Most long barrows have a 
stmturn of black caKh on the original turf-level beneath the 
mound. Tliis was well-exposed at Thickthorn. Sccondarv 
burials with beakers were found just l>enrath the top of the 
mound. 

On Gussage Hill nearly two miles to the north-east is u 
group of three long barrows, with other earthworks associated. 
The metalled road to Salisbiin,' ami the Roman Ackling Dyke 
converge and meet 2 miles north of Gussage Down. \ mile 
north of that hill the two roads enclose a group of round 
barrows on Wyke Down. On Hundley HiU stiU farther north 
are a few more, near where the road to Handley cuts the 
.\ckling Dj ke. Half a mile north of Handlcv HiU cross-roads 
is the crclcbratcd Wor Harrow, a long bairow which was 
opened by Pitt-Rivers. It contained a burial in a rectangular 
area surrounded by wooden posts. A model of this excavated 
Iwrrow is in the Fornham Museum. Pitt-Rivers never 
replaced the earth after n[>ening this barrow, the earth-heaps 
outside the ditch »>f which are his unreplaccd dumps. The 
long harrows at Thiekthoni, Gussage and Wor Barrow are 
part of an important group of long barrows on the downs of 
north-east Dorset. 

The road from HantUcy Hill to Cranbomc forms a triangle 
with the SaUsbury Rood and the Ackling Dyke. In this 
triangle is the eelehmted Woodyates group of barrows, one 
of the tinest groups in the country. 

The Woodyates group consisU of nl least 26 »>urrows of 
which 22 arc inside the triangle formed by the roods. Among 
the group are two diminutive lung barrows in which crema- 
tions, apparently primary burials, were found bv Colt Hoare 
who opened several examples in this group.’ Tlicse long 
Ijarmws, of which there are several in the southern counties 
and Vorkshirc, probably belong to a later date (Bronze Age) 
than the Neolithic long barrows which tend to be lanrer and 
contain imbumt burials. 

Bowl-barrows arc the most numerous kind at Woodyates 
where they number about 1». and there are several more iti 
outlying groups on Bottlebush Down, Handlev Hill and else- 
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where. .\ remarkably fine one, mentioned in a Sa.\oti charter 
ns Berendes Bcorh, is south of the road from Handley to 
Cmnlxjnic, and just west of the point where it cuts the .\ckling 
Dyke. 

The main group at Woodyates contains one doubtful and 
two well-marked bell-barrows, as well as a dlsc-lMiiTow with 
an mm.suaUy large mound, which may also l>e regarded as 
a l»el!-baiTow with an unusually small mound. The ditch 
surrounding this mound at a short distance is barely per¬ 
ceptible to the eye although quite clear on an air-photograph. 

The most remarkable examples are, however, the disc- 
Ijarrows. of which there are six. excluding the one with a large 
mound noted above. One of these, west of the metalled 
road, has one central tump. .Another, immediately cast of 
Ackling Dyke, is now under plough. This bairow is note¬ 
worthy iu tluit it is cut across by .Ackling Dv'ke, which is a 
Itomau road, tht-rehy showing that the barrow is pre-Roman. 
Of the four disc-l)amiws inside the triangle, three have each 
two tumps, and the remaining one has three tumps, which is 
very unusual. One of the disc-barrows with two tumps is 
oval. The inference is that it was originally constructed to 
tic a twin-burrow. Tlic normal exanqilr with two lump.s has 
one in the centre and the «ithcr away from the centre. The 
Irttlcr may frt<iiu!ully have lieeii uddetl btcr. The doublc- 
tum|»ed ovnl tiise-hnrrow just described is the second disc- 
barr.»w in this group cut by the Roman Ackling Dvkc, 

The lairrowH in this group opened by Iloare yielded an 
array of cinerary urns, incense-cups, arrow-heads, aml>er and 
shale Ijcads and other ornaments, and other articles deposited 
with the dead. St-vcral barrows in this group appear to 
l>elong to the vciy early Bronze Age. on the evidence of 
burials of ctintracted skeletons with lM^ake^s. 

Nearly two miles north-cust <tf the WNnalyatcs group is 
the gigantic earthwork known ns Bokerly Ditch, which should 
on no account be missed by the rambler. From this Ditch 
there runs a n«id to the south towanls Cranljonjc, whence 
arc two fonil* leading to Wimborne St. Giles. Near this 
village arc several large liowl-banrows. three of which arc iu 
the beautiful park. By the side of a road north of the i>ark 
there are four bowl-bam)ws in a row. The pretty village 
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of VVimbomc St. Giles contains u P.R.H.A. iiui (‘ The 
Bull ’). 

A walk from the village through the park leads to the 
metalled road running south-west which reaches Knowlton 
in less than a mile. At Knowlton arc five or six earthworks, 
two of which ore large bowl-barrows; the other three or four 
arc large earth circles of unknow’ii purpose but probably 
religious or sepidchrol. Tlie finest earth drelo, which is no 
less than IIG yards in diameter, has the ruins of a church in 
the centre. IIeyw<K)d Sumner has written : ‘ the site of this 
mined Christian church, standing within an earthen circle 
that scents to Itclong to the unknown religion of the early 
Britons, and guarded without by a row of ancient yew trees, 
is indeed must beautiful *. 

The other circles arc not nearly as well prescrs'etl as this 
one: in fact they arc so vague that even their number is 
difllcult to drtcmiine. 

The rood «»iithwanls |msscs u few ploughnl harrows, 
mostly on the west, and u rather prominent trcc-covcrcd 
exaniftlc near the Horton Inn. fnaii which is a rratd leading 
back to Fumham which is about « miles distant. The 
Thickthorn long barrows are passed cn route. 

UTKOATtru: : 

lliMirr ; Ancirnl U'ilUhirf, vul. t, station VIII, Fovatil (tai2). 
•Pitt-Rivers; Exem atiawt on Cranborne 1M87-1003. 

•.Sumner ; .^nrirnt EnrIhtcoTkx of Cranbariif f'fnute, 1013, especially 
pp. -M-V. 

('ntwfonl anil Krllk-r: ll'rutx fmm the .-lir, 1038, pp. 174-83, 
•Specially rreomincndctt. 

M.sra: 

Ortinani-r Surs-ry, .t/up of Srotithir llVwej-. 

Stimiirr t A/n/* of .Inrtent .Site* in the Xrw Eoml, Crantnmr Chase 
and the Bournemouth tHstriet, 1033. 

OnlnantT Survey, l-i»rA Papular Edition. Slieet No. 131. 

0-ineA O.S. Dorsrl, 0 SE. and 10 SW. (The IVoodyatet Group). 

Mi'ar.CM : 

The Pitt-Kivers Mu*eum. Kamham, Dorset : rontains o unique 
collrctlun of scale iniMtrLs of rxeavaUnna in ancient carthwurka. 


CIIAPTEK VI 


stoxi:hen(;e .\nd Salisbury blalx 

We now conic to n notile imup of Imrrows . . . diwnuficd in 
Ihrir funiM, perfect in their ■)7ninetry, and rich in their content*. 

Hoakk. .-InWrnt irt7/xftirr, vol. I, p. 190 

We now renoh the plains of Stonehenge, where burrows of all 
kinds, long, Im>w1, IkII, and disc, in singles, twins and triples, 
arc to bo found in their most perfect state. For Imrrow* 
architecture reaches its zenith on Salisbury Plain. In this 
region these mounds are more numerous than almost anywhere 
else in England. As early as 17+0, Stukelcy UTote tluit it is 
‘ no small cntcrtaiiuuent for u curious person, to remark their 
lieautics. their variety in form and magnitude, their situation. 
. . . There Is likewise a great variety in their .shape, and 
turn, and in their diameters, in their manner of com])osition. 
. , . Upt»n every range of hills, quite round Stonehenge, arc 
successive groups of barrows, for some miles *. The plains 
of Stonehenge arc universally admitted to be the mi>sl 
important Iwirrow-hunting ground in England. 

First, a word must l>c said as to Stonehenge itself. It is a 
monument about which many volumes and pn|icrs have been 
written, and this is not the place for a detail^ account of this 
famous stone circle. It i* enough to say that it originullv 
consisted of an outer circle of sarsens which were placed in 
the form of trilithuns, or groups of two uprigiits surmounted 
by a capstone. These capstones had a hollow near each 
end. which fitted into corrcspoiidiug projecting knobs on 
each upright. Inside this outer circle was a circle of so-enlleil 
* blue-stones * supposed to have been brought from the 
Prescclly Hilts about 170 miles distant. Inside lliis circle was 
a horseshoe-sluiprd arrangement, again com[iosed of an outer 
ring of trilithons of sarsen, and an Inner ring of single stones 
of blue-stone. Inside this inner horseshoe was an altar-stone. 
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It should be noted that the trilithons may be later than 
the circles of single stones. 

Stonehenge is supposed to luive l>t:en a temple dedicated 
to sun-worship. * The sun rises over the Uric Stone and 
shines directly on the altar stone and central trilithon on 
mid-summer day.’ The Hole Stone is in the earthen avenue 
north-east of the circle. 

Woodhenge, a timber circle which formerly existed north¬ 
east of Stonehenge, near Durrington, is supposed to Ims a 
centurj' or two earlier than Stonehenge. The site is marked 
by a munl>cr of stones representing the sites of the original 
posts, which were in six concentric oval rings. 

Stonehenge was evidently a place of worship, and us such 
was a place of great sanctity. It is for this reason that the 
whole of the sturounding downs arc nothing more nor less 
than a vast cemetery of a prehistoric age. It is for this 
reastin that the area is of suprenic importance to the barrow- 
stndent. 'I’he late A. Hadrian .\llcr<ift l)e!ieve«l that usually 

* the churchyard is older than the church ’. There arc u few 
long harrows in the immediate ricinity of Stonehenge, and 
these arc probably earlier than the circle. But these few 
long barrows form but u siiudl part of thi.s vast ccmctcrj\ 
which consists of over 3(K) round hamiws of all the leading 
tj-pcs. It is thought tluit Stonehenge is in date between 
1800 und UMM) B.C., and nearly all the round barrows tin the 
surrounding hills are between these two dates. The WTitrr 
hazards the personal opinion that Sttmehenge was in existence 
before the majority of these borrows were erected ; and that 
most of the barrows were erected near Stonehenge on account 
of the great, sanctity of the site. This idea, if correct, is of 
fundamental importance. 

After seeing Stonehenge the mmbler is stningly recom¬ 
mended to iiwpcct some *if the groups of barrows in the 
vieinity. The nearest banrow t«> Stonehenge, apart from two 
small ones by* the circular bank and ditch siurniinding it. is 
immediately to the cast ; this is a large bcll-borrow. In the 
plantutiuns further eastwiml are two groups each known o-s 
the Seven Barrows. Stukcley colled the northern group the 

* t)Id King BaiTOw.s * and the southern group the ‘ New 
King Barrows At present (1980) they look like large 
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Ih)wU, but they arc covered with trees, and burrowing by 
nibbits may have altered their original form. Some of them 
may have been bells. One was opened by the Duke of 
Buckingham in the seventeenth century, and a Mrs. Trotmau 
told the crc<lulous John Aubrey that he found in it ‘ a bugle 
hom tipt with silver at both ends, which hLs Grace kept in 
his closet as a great rcli«iueTlje 01<1 and Xew King 
Barrows arc, however, not by any means the best to look 
upon, their jirescnt condition l>eing nut too good. 

Then- is a renutrkubly fine group north-west of Stonehenge, 
and south of the (Jreatcr Cirrsus. The Cursus is a vcr\- long 
earthwork i»f unknown use. There is a smaller <inc to the 
north-west, known as the I.csscr Cursus. Tlie Greater Cursus 
l>aiTt)W-group consists of a row of enormous bowl- and Iwll- 
l>arn>ws. two of which, near the cast end, form a twin. The 
air-photograph (Plate XI) shows that the barrow at the west 
end has u Imnk outside the tlitch. This sIujws up as a white 
circle of chalk of which the Iwnk is composed. This chalk 
bank has l>ecn c.xposed by the plough. There are a number 
of other Imrmws north of the road between Stonehenge and 
Rollcstone, and near the Les.scr Cursus. 

South-west of the Lesser Cursus is a cross-roads. The road 
southwnnls leads to some more barrows, mostly cast of 
the road. These include a large bell, north of a square 
earthwork. To the south is the magnificent Winterbourne 
Cnis^s-roads group, c»ncof the finest groups in existence. The 
air-photograph (Plnte II) shows the fine long lairniw, the 
long axis of which is in line with two bell-burrows and sev<!ral 
of Iwjwl .sha)te. f»nc of these bells is os-crlapped by n snmll 
circular l»nk rather like a shallow pond-barrow, which is 
evidently later than the barmw it ovcrla|)s. The wistcm 
Ik'II is known as King Barrow, a name given to it bv Moare 
by whom it was opened. It contained a skeleton plairwl in 
a coffin made from the tnmk of an clin tree. With the 
skeleton were two knife-daggers, probably of bronze. North 
of these bell-baiT«»ws arc two fine discs, one with two tumps 
on the ccntrul phitforin. The Winterlaiurnc Cross-roads 
group was callctl by Thurnnin a •perfect group’ because it 
contained the finest examples of all the nwin tvpes—lonu 
bowl, belt and disc. 
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The rood eastwards 
from the Winterbourne 
Cross-roads leads past the 
south-west side of Stone¬ 
henge, where there are 
several more barrows, 
mostly among or near a 
group of buildings. Of 
special interest is an oval 
disc-barrow with two 
tumps, some 400 yards 
south - west o f Stone¬ 
henge. and slightly cast 
of the buildings. 

To tl»c cast of the 
double • tumped d i s c - 
barrow just mentioned is 
a track leading south- 
westwards to Normanton 
Down, on which is prob¬ 
ably the best group of 
lairrnws in England, the 
celebrated Normanton 
group. North of Nor- 
nianton (iorsc, and some 
400 yards north-west of 
the main group, is the 
barrow ilescribcd by Colt 
Iloore as * the most 
l>eautiful bcU-barrow ou 
the plains of Stone¬ 
henge It is in»w not 
so boiutifully situated, 
having a hidfcous shed 
near it. There ore three 
Imutows in Normanton 
Gorse. including a disc, 
but they are not verj’ 
accessible. East of this 
wood arc two magniil- 
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cent tlisc-barrows. one on each side of the track from 
Stonehenge, The next example to the east is Bush 
Barrow, covered with trees. Then follow some large bowls 
and 1h;1Is, and a verj- small long barrow, east of which is 
another disc. Still farther to the east is a remarkable twin 
bcll-barrow, east of which is an enormous and perfectly 
formed bcll-barrow. one of the Onest extant. Farther cast 
are several more bowls and discs. Smith-west of the main 
group is an outlier which includes a long barrow bv the road 
from Stonehenge, cast of which are some bowls and belts. 
This wonderful group has to l>e seen to be believed; for nearly 
all the e.xamples composing it represent the zenith of barrow- 
architecture. All arc beautiful, imposing and impressive. 

Most of them were opcne<l by Colt Iloarc. and their con¬ 
tents were as remarkable as their outward appearance. 
Many of them yielded personal ornaments of gold and amber, 
as wdl as the usual array of potter>’ beakers, incense-cups! 
cinerary urns and bronze knife-daggers associated with the 
burials. 

Less than a mile farther south-westwards along the track 
from Stonihenp- is the Lake group. .Most of the members of 
this group arc in a wood, but there are some Qne l>cIl-lmrrows 
on the open down, including some which have had their 
ditches nearly obliterated by the plough. When the writer 
saw these barrows about l!»31, these surrounding ditches 
could be traced by the abundant growth of wild (lowers on 
them. Tliese flowers were not growing elsewhere. Tlic 
barrows refemHl to arc those on the open down in the solithem 
angle of the wood. One vcr>* large barrow in the wood is 
known as Prophet's Barrow, from a tradition that abtHit 
1710 some French prophets preached to an enthusiastic 
multitude from this mound. 

\ .short distance eastwards along the plantation U the 
WiUford group, also mostly in a wood. There used to be 
some fine pond-barrows north of the worn!, but these have 
long been under plouL'li and are now visible only as large dish- 
shaped dcprcssioiLs in the ground. Among the group arc 
some fine and large lawl-barrows. On Lake Down to the 
south is another group near some anderit entrenchments 

On Amesbiiry' Down east of the Uiver Avon Is u remarkable 
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Iriplc-ljarrow, intcnurdiate in t\-pc liclween bell nml disc. 
It insists «f n long oval bank with ii ditch inside, enclosing 
li lung oval platform on which arc three mounds urrnnge<l in 
a line. These mounds arc larger than those of nomml disc- 
barrows, yet much smaller than those of the nomiol l)ell- 
Immiw. Triplc-lnirrows of this tsTJc are extremely rare, the 
only other example known to the writer l»cing on Turner’s 
Hill near Elstcad in Surrey. Uiir brief surs cy of the barrows 
in the immediate vicinity of Stonehenge is now completed. 
It renjains to indicate some of Llie more significant of the 
outlying groups. 

The first group that I commend to my reader is in the 
vicinity of Tilshcad, some 7 or 8 miles north-west of Stone¬ 
henge. Tliis group Ls remarkable for its long barrow's, whicli 
include that near the Tilshcad Ohl Ditch. Tlie Tilshcad Old 
Ditch long barrow is |)n)bably the largest in the c<»untry, 
being no les-s than feet long. It is flanked on the long 
sides by a gigantic ditch which conforms to ts-pc in not going 
n)und the ends of the mound. This magnificent and impres¬ 
sive long harrozc should be seen by all those interested in the 
early monuments of this country. Near-by arc .several other 
long barrows including Kill Barrow and IN’lutc Barrow. 
There are also about a dozen round bnrn>w.s scattcretl over 
the hills l>ctween Chitteme Down and Tilshcad. 

Between I’hittemc St. .Mary and Ujiton Lovell arc two 
sites of some importance. The first is the Ashton Valley 
group of several nuind harrows including one of bell shape, 
on the slope of Codfortl Down ami almost in a valley over¬ 
looking a tributory 4»f the Uiver Wylye. The other site is the 
Upton Gnait Barrow to the wc.st, which is rather disappointing 
ill proportion to its fame in archaeulogv*. It was opcncrl at 
tl»c beginning of last century by \Ym. Cunnington, who found 
in it a cremation, accomimnied by 

ft»Hy<ight slxtcMi of vrhirh weft of green und blue opaque 

of a long »hu|«e, nml noirhed l>rtWTeti so m to rraenible n siring 
Ilf tM-sds ; live werr of ennHl coni ur jet : and the rcmuiiiing tweaty- 
•rvrii vicre of red ninhcr; the whole forming a most beautiful neck- 
luce, and such as a Oritish frtimlr would not in tlic-sr niodem days 
of good taste and elrg«xu-e disdain to wear.’ 

I iloAMi, Ancient WiltM, I, pp. 70 - 7 . 
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The notched beads referred to are the segmented beads of 
bluish vitrciius paste which arc held by eminent Egx'ptolo- 
gibt.N to have been cither made in Egypt or made under 
Egyptian influence. They have been found in at least 22 
barrows in Wiltshire, and in several other barrows in the 
southern counties. They arc probably between 1600 and 
1100 B.C. 

Reluming eastwards towards Stonehenge, the rambler 
should note two groups, one on each side of the River Till, 
north of Winterbourne Stoke. The western group is ntostly 
enclosed in a roughly rectangular earthwork knt>wn as the 
Coniger. This group contains two discs, seven bowls, and 
one of the rare 'pond-barrows’. Both disc-barrows are 
encroached on by the Coniger earthwork which is therefore 
later in date. 

The group to the cast is known as the Winterbourne Stoke 
(East) group, and is cneUwed in a roughly oval earthwork. 
It consists of ten examples, all circular and of bowl shapt*. 
The central example is much larger than the others. One 
barrow, near the surrounding entrenchment, apprcaiches the 
platform variety. 

The remaining grou|>s to be described are east of the 
River Avon. 

Between Idmiston and the Pheasant or Ilut Inn nortii of 
Winterslow jirc several small groups; that on Idmiston 
Down includes liclls and ilisos, but the latter arc in a very 
dense plantation and almost impos-sible to see. The best 
hnmtws in this area arc two enormous l>cll-harr«»ws about 
half a mile north-west of the Pheasant Inn, One of these is 
reputed to lie the largest round barrow in Wiltshire except 
Silbuiy Hill. This example is visible from the Pheasant Inn 
uikI is near the road leading from the inn northwards. .\ 
striking feature is the enormously wide bcrai or platfomi 
between the mound and the ditch. As at the Lake group, the 
ilitch around this Ixiirow b indicated by weeds growing over 
it. The actual ditch has been ploughed away, but the richer 
soil therein is evidently conducive to the growth of <*«Ttain 
kinds of wcc<I which form a ring round the mound at a di.stance 
of about 12 yards. This and the barrow near the plantation 
to the west arc known as the Winterslow C'olin>sal Barrows. 
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About 4 miles north-east of Amesbury is the Silk Hill 
group, of which a remarkably goml uir-photograph is shown 
in Plate XII. The group consists of about e-Yamplcs, nil 
circular. Among them arc tlutic discs, one ring and one 
bell; the remainder arc bowls, with the exception of a very 
brge circular earthwork of most unusual form. It consists 
of a very large mound surrounded by a bank with an outer 
ditch, the overall diameter being about 70 yards. It may be 
a l»arrt)w of a type so far as is known unique, or it may be a 
sacred circle intended for worship rather thou for burial. 
Colt Hoarc opened it but found no burial and was inclined 
to doubt whether it was a Iwrrow. In one of the other 
burrows in this group Iloarc found a flint strike-a-light and 
a piece of iron pyrites. 

Three miles north of Tidworth is another fine gnmp on 
Snail Down. This comprises about thirty examples, most of 
which are bowls. Other ty})cs include four bells, two discs 
(one with two tumps) and two very rare twin-barrows, each 
consisting of a large and a small mound enclosed in the same 
ilitrh. A large bowl-linrrow among this group yielded a 
remarkable interment thus described by Colt lloare: 


. . . nic l)ody of the decciuetJ hud been bimird, niid the bones 
and ustic* piled up in u small heap, which was surroumkd by a 
circular wrcHtli of lawn* of tlic red deer, within which, and mnidsl 
the luhcs. were live twautiful armw-hrads cut out of Hint, and a 
hitiall red pebble. . . . Thus we iiiiMt clearly see the pnifrUion of 
the Uriton here iiitcrrcil. In the flint arrow-headi we recognize his 
fatal impleiiicnts of ilcstruHiiin ; in the stag's horns we see tlie 
victims of hi* skill as a hunter; and the liones of the dog depoaited 
la the same graw, ami nboi-e those of Ids master, conunemumle 
his faithful attendant in tlie chase, and pcrlmpk hi* unfortunate 
victim in death. 

On Cow Down to the aouth-cust U another group, near and 
ill Barrow Plantation. Burrows of long, bowl, bell and disc 
tj-pc5 are scatlercrl here and there over the downs to the 
south-west of these group*. 

Three miles west of Simil Down is the Evcrleigh twiii- 
Immiw, one of the finest tw'in-liarruws on Saliiburv Plain. 
On Longslnrct Down to the north-east ore two more barrows, 
one of which is u liiir bell. On West Kverleigh Down north 
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STONEHENGE AND SALISBURY PLALN 

of the nietnlled rood arc two manniflccnt Mis niul a disc. 
On 3Iilt(>ii Hill a long mile to the iiorth-onsl is a double- 
tumped ovul disc-barrow near a triplc-lwrrovv. The latter 
resembles the Overton Hill example, described in the next 
chapter, in being composed of two bell-barrows with a l>owl- 
Ijarrow placed between them; in each cose this laiwl- 
barrow may have been added after the bell-barrows were 
erected. 

Thus we bring to an end our review of this dazzling array 
of borrow-s of all ty|ics, in their most perfect and highly 
developed forms, on Salisburs* Plain. The I’lain is nothing 
more nor less tluiii an ojicn-air museum of luirrows — a great 
necropolis of prehistoric tinunt. Let the rea<lcr explore the 
plain for himself, and enjoy its rolling and bracing downs and 
s}>ringy turf, and he will find that as for its wealth in pre- 
historic earthworks, the half has not been told in this brief 
chapter. 
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Wiltshire bamiws by Hiasre, the C'iinnington«, and others. 


CHAPTER VII 


AVEBURY AND THE UAKLBOROUGII DOWNS 

Avchurj’ (iulh iw much exceed Stonelurnge in grnndcur ii* a 
(nthcdrnl tlnlh nil nniinary Parish I'liurch. 

JouN Ai.'nanY (1620-07) 

With awe and dilQdencc, 1 enter the noorcd precincts of this once 
liuUuwcd sanctuary, the supposed parent of Stonehenge, the wonilrr 
of Britain, and tiie most ancient, a* well n* the most interesting 
relict whicii our island can produce. 

Sim K. C. lluAmc, Ancient IVUtshire, vol. II. p. 57 

^VE now coinc to a rumble over a dciightful stretch of chulk 
downs through which the River Kennct flows, and along its 
course ore a number of peaceful unspoilt Wiltshire villages. 
Into this paradise of preliistory no railway lias yet been 
suffered to enter. The centre of the region is Avebury, 
which is best reached on a fine day by foot over the downs 
from Marlborough, Devizes, Swindon, or Pcwscy, from each 
of which towns it is distant between .si.x and nine miles. It 
may also be readied by occasional buses from Marlborough, 
Swindon, Caine or Dcvi7.es. The present writer prefers t<i 
approach Avebury from the clean, interesting and ancient 
town of Marlborough which provides well for the traveller. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to give a detailed 
ucci>unt of the great stone circle at Aveburv', which was in 
prehistoric times probably far more important than Stone¬ 
henge. It is enough to say that the nionuincnt originally 
consisted of an outer circle enclosing two inner circles placed 
side by side, as shown on the plan- It Is not certain whether 
these inner circles were double or single, but they were 
probably double. The great cirdc is surrounded by n 
gigantic ditch and bank. ‘At the south-east is a causcw'ay 
from which a stone avenue known as the Kennct Avenue 
runs towards Overton Hill where it ends in the remains of a 
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Slone eirrir known os the Sanctuan*. The site of Ihis st<mc 
circle was funiurly ix'ciipicil hy a tiinlxT circle. This circle 
aiifl many other megaliths near .\vcbury were destroyeil almut 
17*JI by one Farmer llrceii for I he sake of ‘ a little dirty pnjfit ’ 
us Stnkcley ol>scrved. ITie Sanctuary has recently l>ccn 
excavated and partly restored by Mrs. Cunnington. Farmer 
llreen was probably one of many offenders. In the words tif 
Lord .Avebury, * the pretty little village of Abury, like some 
beautiful parasite, has grown up at the expense, and in tlic 
midst, of the ancient temple, and out of 650 great stones, 
not above *20 are still standing ’. The stones at .Avebury 
are all single standing stones or monoliths, and are much 
rougher in shn|K* than the stones of Stonehenge. The stones 
of the Kennet .\venue arc still in their original ]K>sitiuns at 
one or two points, and Messrs. Keiller and Piggott are now 
(lost 6) diseovering the post-holes of some of the other 
stones, as well as some of the stones themselves, which arc 
IxMiig replacc<l in their original positions. G<xk1 hxlging at 
Avebury may lx* obtained at Perry’s Private Hotel or the 
Red Lion Inn. 

The next site in r>rder of importance in the vicinity is 
Silbury Hill, which is tin? largest artiticial mound in Kiirope, 
Ix-ing no less than 1*2.5 feel high and covering an urea of 5j 
acres. The Hat top of this hill is 100 feet in diameter and Ls 
big enough f«»r Stonehenge to lx; placed therwm. The nature 
of Silbury Hill is uncertain. It is undoubtedly artiiieial; 
this luis IxTii proved by excavation. It may bt; a barrow, 
and this view seems to hold the field at the moment, although 
in shape it is (piite different from the normal barrow, Ix'ing 
much more conical. A Roman rcxwl makes a slight bend as 
it goes past Silbury Hill, proving that Silbury is earlier than 
the Human roa«l. 

Slukelcy's conjecture that Silbury is the burial-place of 
a king has only the pleasure of conception to rcconuncnd it. 
It has been said to be traditionally the burial-place of (1) o 
man in gfddcn armour on horscUick. or (* 2)0 king in a g.ilden 
coflin. Another tradition is that the Devil wanted to smother 
up Avebury with a shtivclful of earth ; • but the priests saw 
him coming and set to work with their clmnns untl incussa- 
tions, and they fixed him while he was yet a nice way off, 
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till at last he flin^ down his shovelful just where he was 
st.VKl. And THAT'S Silbur>' *. ‘ 

Between Avebury and Bet^kliampton are two stones 
known as the Lon^ Stones, Adam and Eve, or the Devil’s 
Coits, north of the road. South-west of these is n mutilated 
|on« barrow. Tlicre is a very fine jfroup of barrows between 
here and North Down near the Wojisdykc to the south-west. 
They include long burrows, and those of bowl, bell, and disc 
type, as well us one of the finest so-called pond-barrows in 
existence. There is also in this group u barrow intermediate 
in type b»>tween l>ell and diwr. 

From Morgan's Hill eastwards for several miles towards 
Snvcniiike Forest is the ImjUI entrenchment known as Wnns- 
dyke. along and near the course of which arc several barrows. 
/Vmong the more noteworthy is Adam’s Grave, a coaspicuons 
long burrow }«)ulb of ^Vaasdyke and near Alton Priors. 
Near Huish to the cast is a group south of Gopher \Voo«l. 
South of West Kennet is the West Ki-nnet chambered long 
bam'w, one of the longest in existence. .At the eastern end a 
numl*cr of brge sarsen stonei. n>ay be olwcrs'cd. Those stand¬ 
ing in a vertical p«>sitinn aitnmd I he edge of the mound arc the 
remains of a poristalith w'hich originally enclosed the barrow. 
The larger r«s*uml>cnt slalis on the mound cover a passage 
leading to a burial-chamber. Thertr is a fine tree-covert 
long barrow south of FiUst Kennet; sarseiis pmtruding at the 
south-eastern end may indienle the existence of a |>as.sage 
with buriul-chamlKTS beneath the mound. 

North-west «*f .\vrbnry is a grtiiip of round barrows in and 
near the neolithic camp on Windmill Hill. 'Fherc iisetl to be 
u fine ehamlwred Uwig Iwrrnw kiumm as Mill Riirrj)w near 
WintcrtMUime Monkton to the cost, but this is now destroyed. 

Stime of the finest liell-barrows near .\vcbury arc to Ijc 
seen on Overton Hill, near the Ridgeway north of the Bath 
Road. The so-called triple-barrow immediately n»)rlh of 
the road, shown on the air-photograph (Phtc XV), is really 
two bell-barrows with one of l>owl shape lictwccn them. The 
finest l>cII-bMiT«>w in this region is the verj’ brge one, eovernl 
with trees, nearly a mile north «»f the Bath Rond un*l a short 
distance west of the Ri«lgcway. Early in the eighteenth 
* Folk-ltnr, vol. 24, p. 32 * 
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ocjitury. Home anricnt human bones were dug up on 
Overton Hilh and out of them Dr. Toope of Marlborough 
made ‘ a noble medicine, that relieved many of my distressed 
ncighlx)urs 

The dosvns between Avebury and Marlborough arc strewn 
with greywethers or sarsen-stoncs. Concerning these it is 
fitting to quote Stukelcy : 

the wliole country, hcrralioutM. is u iioliU l>o<]y of elialk, covered with 
tt most delicate turf. As this chalk mutter hurdrned at creation, 
it spew'd out the most solid hotly of the stones, of greater spcclflc 
gm\ity than itself; and OMisted hy tlw cvntrifugr power, owing to 
the rotation of the globe upon its axis, threw them upon its surface, 
where they now lie. 

These sarscn-stoncs are now considered to be the remains of a 
capping of sandstone which formerly covered the cludk downs 
of north Wiltshire. .Matty ttf these stones were used hy pre¬ 
historic man to build Avebiiiy aiul the stonework in the 
long barrows. Nearly all the long Iwrrows in north Wiltshire 
are chambered, suitable local stone l>cing abundant. .At dusk 
tiiese stones impart a delightfully eerie atmosphere to the 
downs. They seem to speak of a forgotten civilization. 

The best groups of sarsens arc on Overton and Fyficid 
Dowas north of the Hath iload. There are also some fine 
groui>s at Piggle Dene west of FyAcld, and Loekeridge Dene 
to the south. From White Hill near Loekeridge Dene a 
grand view of Sillnir)’ Hill and the River Kennet may be 
obtaine*]. 

On Manton Down north of Manton House, is a small 
chambered long bam»w with a well-preserved burial-chamber 
at the eastern end. mile to the south is a celebrated stone 
structure known as the Devil's Den, on a hill-slope overlooking 
Clatford Bottom. This is consiilcrrtl to be the remains of a 
long barrow, of which it i« either the entrance or a burial- 
chamber. On Marlborough Common is a group of round 
barrows near and on the gtilf-course. There are some more 
near Rncklcy between Marlborough and Broad Hinton, and 
also on Hackpen Hill which stretches from a short distance 
north-east of Aveburj' to Barburj' Castle which is probably 
an Early Iron Age camp. 

At the point where the metalled road from Marlborough 
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to Broad Hinton descends Hackpen Hill, is a ^Vhite Horse cut 
in the turf of the hillslope. There is another, considered to 
be recent, (? cut in 1804) on the hill south of Marlborough 
College. In the grounds of Marlborough College U a conical 
tree-covere<l mound like Silbur}* Hill but not so big. It has 
lieen known as Merlin’s Barrow, and is thought to ^ Macrl's 
ImiTow from which Marlborough took its name. Its date and 
original purpose are unknown. 

Summing up this review of barrows around Avebury, we 
arc impressed by two important facts : the abundance of 
chambered long bam»ws, and the scarcity of disc-barrow.s; 
in other words, the abundance of liurrows of carlv tvpc, and 
the scarcity of the disc-lmrrows which appear to be of the 
latest ty])e. There is little doubt that the civilization repre¬ 
sented by the stone circles and barrows in the Aveburj’ 
district is earlier than that of the Stonehenge district. 

In this brief chapter we have glanced only at the more 
important sites in this beautiful and archacologicallv proliOc 
piece of country. Many of the less important sites are 
marked on the accompanying map; but it is possible that 
few of my readers will Ijc able to traverse these downs without 
finding fresh footprints of our prehistoric past at almost every 
visit; for the rambler who goes to the Marlborough Dowm 
once is likely to repeat his visit many times. 
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CHAPTER VIU 


WAYLAND’S SMITHY AXD THE BERKSIURE 
DOWNS 

• Hut rnuuKh of thut-hrre ure we at Wavland Smith’* fonte- 
djKjr/ 

‘ You je»t. my little fricmJ.' mhI Trroulkn ; ‘ there b luithlnir but 
n Imre tiKwr, anil that riti>{ of atones, with a great one in the luidit 
like a t'omisli lutTow.** ' 

• Ay. an.1 that great flat atnnr in the mkbt. which lica across the 
top of these uprights ’ ..id the Imy. ‘ b Waylaiid Smith’s counter. 
I hut you muftl tril down your nioiiry upon.* 

fCrniiwoTth, rliaptcr to 

The Berkshire Duwtis are $itiiatcd some ten or twelve miles 
north-cast of the MnrllMiroiigh Downs described in the last 
chapter. The literarj- nnd historical asstwintions of the 
rcjpnn wvered liy this chapter arc numerous und important 
Tlic downs near Uffington formetl the setting for the first two 
chapters of Tom Hnnvn'M Schooldays and for all of The Scourins 
of Ihr Whitr Horse by the same writer (Thomas Hughes)^ 
memorial brass to whom is in Uffington Church. The Icircnd 
of Waylund the Smith is woven into Krnilxcorth bv Sir Walter 

ton s Ballad of the U hilt Horse. 

The whole region has many xvsociotions with Kiriir Alfred 
who was In,m at Wantage and whose statue adonis the 
market-place of that town. The site of the Battle of Vsh 
dowt,. in which Alfml was joint victor against the Danes 
was somewhere on the Berkshire Downs. With such his’ 
tori«l.htcr^-. nnd ron,antic associaliotts, this region cannot 
hd o be of absorbmg interest. Tltis chapter sriU be con- 
fitKHl to an account of the countrj- Udween Ashburv and 
Mi^on Ltsle. extending to the south as far as the Lamboun, 
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The district under consideration contains material for 
several days if not weeks of rambling. The rambler is recoin- 
inende<l to walk from west to cast if he goes along the Ridge¬ 
way which runs through the whole area, becaiLsc the wind is 
generally westerly and itds best for the walker to have the 
wind Ixthind him. 

Some of the old-world villages hereabouts have excellent 
inns; tlu>se at Ashbiiiy (The Rose and Crown), Woolstonc 
(The White Horse) and Kingston Lisle (The Plough) are 
under the control of the Pc<)ples’ Refreshment House .Vvswia- 
tion and can ail be recommended. 

.\shbuiy* is a good starting-point fur a wonderful walk. 
.\ftcr lunching at the Rose and Crown, the rambler should 
climb the hill to the south until he comes to the hilltop track 
known as the Ridgeway, or in the veniacular ‘ The Rudge 
A walk of nearly a mile to the east along this ridgeway leads 
to u clump of trees, liencath which is the celebrated Waylnnd's 
Smithy, or Wayland Smith’s Cave. It consists of a rather low 
mound, at present of an oval shape but probably originally 
rectangular. At the south-east end of this mound is a heap 
of stones, most of which look, as Aubrey said in the seven¬ 
teenth cciilur}', as if they Imd been ‘ tumbled out of a cart '. 
A closer inspection of the stones shows quite clearly tliat most 
of them are standing upright and are arranged in the form 
of a cross. The long arm of the cross is really a long passage 
which lends to the remains of three btirial-chambcrs forming 
the three shorter arms of the cross. Some skeletons were 
found in the burial-chambers in 1919 . The monument is 
therefore a long barrow of the * true passage-grave ’ type, 
with an entrance and pas.sage Iciuling to buruil-chambcrs. 
One t>f the burial-chaml>crs has the capstone still in place. 
Then- Is a very old tnulitinn that if a groat were placed on 
this slab and a horse left to l>e shod, an insdsible blacksmith 
would shoe the horse and take the groat. This blacksmith 
was Wayland the Smith. The legend is an early Germanic 
one. Some iron currency-bars of the Celtic period were 
found near the capstone already mentioned, in 1919 . 

There are several other tnulitions associated with Wayland's 
Smithy. A golden coffin is said to be buried near-by, and a 
tradition luts been recordetl of an underground passage leading 
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from the cave (the local name for the burial-chamlior with the 
capstone) to a spot near Ashbury. A mile north «»f Ashburj- 
is a spot called SnivclIinR Corner. It is said that in days 
gone by, Wayinnd the Smith wnntnl some nails, so he sent 
his ruvouritc imp. FlililH^rtigibbet, lo the village of .AshburV 
to get the nails. Instead of coming straight bock Flibljcrti- 
giblart went birfls* nesting with some of the villagers. After 
■in impatient nait, Wayland saw his imp birds* nesting and 
in hi.s anger tlu-ow a stone bouliier at him. On this bfiuldcr, 
still U) be seen at Snivelling Comer, is supposed to l)e the 
mark of the heel of Flibbertigibbet where tlic stone hit him, 
musing him to go away from the comer snivelling—henec 
Snivelling Comer. 

Before leaving what has ken ilescribed as the most famous 
of all long barrows, the rcailer is recommended to examine the 
inner surfaces of the stones of the passage and burial-clinm- 
krs. As Mr. A. D. Ikssniore has pointed out. the inner 
surfaces of some of these stones seem to be si.uxithcr than 
the outer sm-fuet-s^a remark that may applv to some other 
long barrows. Dr. Oscar Montclius. a famous .Scandinavian 
autic]unr>-, wrote that the inner surfaces of the stones of 
chamkred barrows in Scandinavia tend to k smoother than 
the outer surfaces. 

The walker should now continue going along the ‘ Rudac ’ 
th, dm- l-l.rly I«m Ag, Camp knoa^,,*.. 
I (liiiftoii O'llr- Al«.ut n mile Miiith of Ih. lavtl,, 
tm the nghi of the walker, is a tnrnp on the skviine. This is 

f n r -»>ich*wil| k mom 

rn' ‘H» the west side of 

^ "" ‘he north 

f W h » ‘ J’^'haps the earliest 

of a‘l''h.tr Horses, and the one that was the snhject of a 

immkr of scourings from time immemorial until 1857 
The 1857 s«mnng graphically dewrikd in Thomas Hughes’ 
fine book 7^^ Acourmg of the White Horse which alsi. ^.fers 
m some of the carher scourings. The large comk or vallev 
kiicath the horse is known ns the Horse's Maniicr 

It ,s eoiiMder^ lucky to wish when standing i,, the hm^’s 
eye. and a wish mode in this |Knviti(,„ ,s suniH«ked lo 
inm. The White Heme i. emmidemd to t^Tl^o*” r.! 
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from its niscinblance to the conventional drawings of a horse 
on some early British coins of that period. 

Kiist of Ullington Castle jirc two irregidar oval or long 
mounds, wliieh yieUlcd a large number of skeletons beheved 

»t> be Roman when opened in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Just l>clow the WTiite Horse is a large tlat-top|>ed mound 
known as * Dragon’s Mount ’ or * Dragon HillIt is here 
that St. George, or ‘ King .laarge ' is supposed to liave slain 
t^he dragon. The plaee where the dragon’s blood trieklcd 
down IS marked by a patch of bare chalk where no grass will 
^a-so imisonous was the blood of the dnigon. Dragon 
llill at one time c<jnsidcred to Ik‘ the burial-pbce of one 
Lter Pendrngon. It is now believed to be a natural knoll. 

A walk of another half-mile eastwards along the ‘ Budge * 
bnnp lu to a ploughed Held on the right or south of the rudge. 
In this held may still Im: dearly seen the remains of a hilltop 

originally similar to that at 
Lfllngton. rile Saxon land charters mention one or two 
barrows south of Rams Hill, but these I have not yet been 
able to ocate. Here’s work for an enthusiast ! 

another lialf-mile along the Ridgewuv leads to 
Blowingstouc Hill and a metalled naul leading off Iho downs 
nerthw^s iiito the \ ale. ()„ the right nr cast of this road, 

SebratedTll '"‘‘h the Ickn.cld Wav. is the 

celebrated Blowing i,tu„e, otherwise known as KiiigAlfred’s 

Unglcliorn fmm the tradition that he blew Ihrotgh U o 

be known lu. btoiic HiU docs not appear to 

^ r?h. 11.. m’ '"* “ » Wch goc to 

public h<i(i.cl Til. ’ “f the bloiviiig Stone 

li liio!:;;!:iStee •» 

Mon nernitr the li.u,ek o( omklnTTl ‘1|‘"“ 

the mil the u,. chIu .nth“ -JhlTom 
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in tlir stone is one of several which arc natural and ore 
fmincjjtly found iu sandstone blocks of this kind. They 
•xrt'ur in some of the stones forming Wuyland’s Smithy. 
P<»stcard-photographs of the Blowing Stone and also of 
the White Horae are obtainable from tl>c cottage by the 
Blowing Stone. 

A walk of another half-mile northwanK past the Ixaiutiful 
grounds of Kingston Lisle House, turning to the right by the 
church, leads to ‘ Tlic Plough where excellent meals may be 
obtained in pleasant surroundings. A few hundred yanis 
north of * The Plough and cast of the roa<l. is a large conical 
mound covctccI with trees. This is a round lujrrow of IxjwI- 
slmpc. Some authorities have thought it to be Roman, 
and Fnwler, near where it is situated, b derived from Fagii- 
llora. I^tin for a variegated !lo<ir or tesselatcd iJavcment. 

It remains to dcscril)c a few sites south of the main ri<lge- 
way. There ore a number of hill-spurs running southwanls. 
along which arc tracks which are at right-angles to the ridge- 
way, The most westerly of these, in the region under review, 
b the continuation of Idstonc Borstall, which leads towards 
the gorgeous wimkIs of .\shdown Park and to Alfred's Castle 
and .some borrows near it. .Vlfrerl’s Castle is h small but vers' 
impressive camp, and in the rabbit-scrapes hereabouts are 
many p<»tshcrds and humanly chipped Hint flakes. Aubrey 
dcscril^d the castle ns having heen badly mutilated through 
too much digging of * the sarsdeii stones to build my Lord 
Craven's lIou.se*. North of ./Vlfred’s Castle is a possible 
barrow, oval in sluipe, rather mutilated. South of Swinicy 
Copse, ludf a mile viuth-west of the ca.sllr. arc two more 
iiuiTows. But the licst ones arc a short distance farther 
south, on Idstoiie Down, known as * Tlic Three Baimws *. 
Tliesc arc three well-formed liowl-barrows iu a good slate of 
preservation. On the downs and especially in the valleys or 
ecKimbes near here are a very large number of sarsen-stoncs. 
It was probably from these that the stones were selected for 
building Waylimd’s Smithy. 

South of Ufllngton Castic is another spur, with a hilltop 
track running southwards. West of the track, about a mile 
.south of Uflington Castle, b the tump known os Idlebusii 
Barrow. It may have been so named bccau\e, aixjut ISOU, 
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some trees were planted on it whirli would not pr«»w on 
aceoiint of the bleak situatiuii. A few yanis south of idlc- 
bush Harrow is a small hut wtdl-forincd <lisc-barrow. 

The metalled nuid on Blowindstonc Hill leads southwards 
towards the Lumbouni Seven Barrows, which are situated two 
and a half miles south of the ridgeway on Blowingstone Hill. 
The Seven Barrtwvs on Luinboum Downs are the best grou|> in 
Berkshire. Tliey really consist of mure than twenty examples, 
all of which arc circular. They arc all prolwhly of the Bronre 
A}{e. The gnaip are well seen in the beautiful air-photograph 
taken by .Major Allen (Plate XVII). 

In the foregnnind of tin.* photograph is n l)cll-barrt)w, rather 
distorted in the photo. North of this is a tiny ring-barrow or 
sauecr-bnmiw, and north of this but still smith of the road 
are two liow 1-harrow’s and a possible bell-bamov in the centre. 
The narrow ring round it is the munins of o trench and bank 
thrown up ala.iit a century ng<* when the mound was planted 
with trees. 

North of the istatl are the Ix'.st burrows. They arc arranged 
in two rows. The top row includes, from left to right, a large 
tlisc- or saucer-barrow, a l)owl-lmrrt>w, another iHuvl-barrow 
with a tiny one adjoining on the south, a t wiu-barruw with the 
inuunds overlapping, and another la>wI-burrow. The lower 
row consists of u fine twin, a lK>w'l-barrow, another l)owl- 
t>arn»w surrounded by a Irre-planting earthlwmk. and a very 
line <lise. Some of these liurrows were oianied about 1850 
by Rrv, John Wilson and Mr. E. Martin Atkins of Kingston 
Lisle, and the tlnds. which ineliule some very large urns, are 
now ill the British Museum. Unfortunately, Wilson and 
Atkins did not keep an nceiirule record of what they found 
ill each Imrrmv, and so it might Iwve been ticttcr if their 
excavations had never been undertaken. Still thev were 
interested in antiquities and did some good work. Atkins 
was a prominent member of the committee for the Scouring of 
the White Horv- in 1837. and undertook a gmal ileal of 
excavations in the neighlKHirhiHal. v.mc of which were done 
more thnnnighly and were licltcr recorded than thrwe anioiig 
the Seven Uam.ws. He lived ut Kingston Lisle House, and 
died III 1830. In Kingston Lisle Church is u stained glass 
window ill his nicnion.'. ** 


xni 
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WAYKVVD-S SMITHY AND THK BKAKSHIRK DOW-XS l«I 

This chapter may iittingly conclude with a quotation of 
part of a poem on White llorsc Hill written by Job Cork, a 
shepherd who spent mrwt or all of his life in the neighbourhood, 

< . . * Ah Zur, I eun rcnurnibcr well 
The •lories the old volte do teB — 
l'p<»n thfat hiU which here i* •eeii 
Uiuiy a Iwtlle there ha^-e l*ern. 

‘ If it i< true as 1 heard zay 
King (aaur]te did here the dragon »hty. 

<\jid dorwn below on yonder hiU 
They buried him us I heard tell. 

* If you along the Rudgeway go 
About a mile for aught I know 
There Wnyland’a Cave then you may sec 
Surmiiiulcd by a elutn|i of trees, . . .* 


AtUlrtuium. 

Since this chapter was trritten, the writer Iuih had the 
good fortune to discover a chambered long Itarrow slightly 
north-west of the Lamlamni Seven Uamiws. The site has 
hern inserted on the map accompanying this chapter. The 
harrow is at the southern end of the wood about .*100 yards 
north of Seven Barrows Fnnn. 
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CHAPTKR IX 


THE NE\V FOREST 

It w(is seen in Chapter V that there is an important concen* 
tration of long barrows on Cranbomc Chase, notably between 
Wixxlyates and ToUord Royal, and especially near the 
Gussages. These long barrows are on a range of cltalk dowas 
west of the Avon. The region we liave now to review is east 
of the Avon, and is totally dev'oid of any lung barrows although 
it contains about 150 of the roiuid ty-pe. It appears that the 
New Forest, which is on sandy soil, was not inhabited to any 
extent, if at all, in the Neolithic period, probably partly on 
account of the scarcity of native flint for making implements. 

The New Forest, as all who know it are aware, is a region of 
infinite beauty at all seasons of the year, especially in spring 
and autumn. Most of the ancient liarrows arc in the south¬ 
eastern part of the forest, between Bruckenhurst and Beaulieu, 
and this part of the forest also contains some of the best 
beauty spots; the region around Beaulieu will therefore be 
selected for study in this chapter. 

The ebccrful-lookiiig old-world town of Bruckenhurst is an 
excellent startiug-fMjint for a New Forest Ramble, and con¬ 
tains some good hotels and cafes. 

Rather more than a mile south of Brockenhurst is Setley 
Plain, on which arc some of the most interesting barrows in 
the forest. They include four examples which arc inter¬ 
mediate ill type between bell and disc. Two of these are in 
the form of a twin, with the outer banks and ditches over- 
lapping. On the hill to the south-east of the twin is a single 
barrow of the same type, and south of the rood from Burley 
to Boldre is another, not far from the New Inn. On Sway 
O>mmon west of the railway-line is a group of borrows, 
indudiug a verj* large, high and itnpre&sive bell-barrow ; this 
is the fiucst bcll-borrow in the forest. 

i«i 
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The Sctlcy Plain barrows were opened many years ago 
mtiier nnseicntifirully, when they appear to have yielded 
evidence of cremation, which is almost invariably found in 
baiTows of this kind. One of the snnill Iwirrows on Sw'ay 
Common yicldc<l a Bronze Age urn inverted over burnt human 
bones. 

Nearly two mih*s to the s<iuth*ea.st is Bucklond Rings, the 
llnest camp in the New Forest. It probably belongs to the 
Early Iron .Vgc. 

Althougii the rarest types of bttm>w are in the Setley Plain 
area, the brgest groups of forest Ijnrrows are on Beaulieu 
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^ iHtrh. Outrr bank. 


Beuth. Beaulieu Heath Is divided into two jiarts, south-west 
and north-cast. 

The smith-west |mrt of Beaulieu Heath may l>e reached 
along a mctulkil road from Brockenlinrst, or else along some 
much .smaller secondary roads through Uoldre ami Pilley 
Bailey. Thr latter is the preferable route for the rambler. 
The track from Pilley Bailey northwards over the western 
fringe of the heath passes near several large round liarrmrs. 
some of which. Iwviiig llattish tops. appriKieh the platform 
type but are not wdl-murkwl examples thereof. Some of 
them arc covered with bracken or trees. Among the more 
uoUbIc is Pudding Barrow on the extreme north-west comer 
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of the heath. There are also soroe good ones between Pudding 
Barrow and Hatchet Pond, and there are two more examples 
immediately south of the metalled road to the nortii, leading 
to Hatchet Gate. 

Hatchet Pond is of singular beauty. It is supposed to be 
on the site of ii group of old marl-pits which have become 
fllied with water and united into one pond. Near-by is on 
old hoiLse knowi as Hatchet Mill, part of which is us^ as a 
good cafe. There are a few large bowl-barrow.s south of 
Hatchet Pond and east of the road to L\'mingtun. 

The r«>ad castwanls from Hatchet Gate lends to Beaulieu 
about n mile distant, mth the ruins of its famous abbey which 
was founded by King John. The name Beaulieu testiiles to 
the great beauty of the spot especitdiy near the Beaulieu 
Hiver. The Montagu Arms at Beaulieu is a verj' high-class 
hotel. 

A mile to the north-cast is the Hill Top. where l>egins 
Beaulieu Hill Top Heath, on which is a goml sprinkling of 
barrow.s. There are two very tine bell-disc intermediate 
types close together immediately south of the nnid to Fnwlcy. 
One or two prominent apparent barrow.s to the north arc 
either rillc-butls or else barrows converted into them. There 
is a gwnl group of bt>wl-burrows, with one possible l)cll among 
them, near Stonyford Pond ; there arc one or two «»ld rifle- 
butts in the s'icinity ns well, .\mung the most famous New 
Forest tumuli are tlu^se which stand out conspicuously to the 
west of the road l>ctwcen Beaulieu Hill Top and Dibdcn 
Purlieu. This group comprises a central twin-barrow con¬ 
sisting of two confluent round barrows, on each side of which 
is a large round burrow uppn>aehing the bell shape. The 
ditches of these Imutows arc remarkably wcll-prcscr\'cd. 

On the eastern fringe of Hill Top Heath Is a long straight 
entrenchment, on the eastcni side of which are no less than 
seven or eight l)urn>ws, one of which appears to be a tiny 
bell. 'l*he others arc all latwls. 

Among the delightful walks in the Beaulieu area is that 
from Ladycross House near Puiiding Barrow northwards 
through Denny Lodge woods and Denny Dnlgc to .Mntlcy 
Passage and Beaulieu Hoad Station. Iietwcen which places 
are several round barrows. Refreshments may be obtained 
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at the Beaulieu Road Hotel by the station. It is worth 
mention that the railway line between Southampton and 
L^Tnington twists and turns through the forest to avoid 
spoiling the beauty-spots. This course was followed largely 
through the influence of one Castleman, a director of the 
railway with a great love of the forest, and the line use<l to 
be known ns Castlcman’s corkscrew. A mile north of Beau¬ 
lieu Rond station is the charming Beaulieu River. 

Let us conrludc this chapter with a delightful quotation 
from Wise's hook on the New Forest; 

TIte bevi iulvice winch I cun gi>-c to see the Forest is to follow 
the course of one of its stirunn, unil mnke it your frlcnrl anil chxd- 
{Mniiin, unil go whrrrwr it gtirs. It will he sure to take you through 
the grertmt volleys, aitil past the thickest woods, and under the 
largest trees. No step uiong with It is ever lost, for it ne\xr goes 
out of its way hut in search of some fresh beauty.* 

UTKB.Wl'Ra i 

fSumner, Ifejmiod ; Ancifni EarthKOTlut of Ihe .Vctc Forftl. 1017, 
c»(M'cially pp. HO-A. 

•Smnner, I Icy wood } Guide In Ike Xew Fortel, iU’i*. 

Wiae. J. H.; The \ftt Forest, varkius editions from 180S onwards. 
(Chapter 17 deals with the tmrrascs.) 

Mars I 

tSuiiiiier, lIcywiKid : .4 Map of Aneietu SUe» (a the Xew ForeM, 
Ctanbome i'koMr and Bnumemoulk District. lOi^, 

Djy. .* l-iacA Fopuhtr Edilian. Slieeta tUI and l.tg. 

: l-facA Tourut Map of Ike Xrw Fottei. 

OJS. : 6~inck HanU. 78 SW. (iliU Top Heath), 80 NW. (Setley 
I'iain), 80 NE, (Hatchet I’oml area) and 80 SW. (Shirley Holms). 
*Specially recommended. 

fSpecially rreonimendcd, hut scarre and expensive. 


• J. H. Wise ; Tke Xew Foreet, chapter 2. 



CHAPTER X 


BOW IIILI. AND THE WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 

Iluiitnnitv %»»» Ihk-k rmiujjh here in an earlier day—Ihe humanity 
arhicii tuunellril fur Mint iti the chalk uf Stoke Down, and drew the 
lon« line:« of ' coverwi way» * Bcrtw« Bow Hill, and built the camp 
upon the ridge, anil piled up the great harrow* on llie brow, where 
(HO Ihe tale goca) lie certain king* that fell in Itoltle hereabout in 
tKK),—A. II. ALLcaoFT. lioiKnland Pat/ncay*. 2nil hlilition, p. 27J 


Os the west of the ro«<i lictween (Ihichester and Midhurst 
is a lx»ld range t>f rugged and rolling downs, which is among 
the finest stretches of cluilk downs in cxistcnec. It i.s 
speckled with luiwthorns and tufts of gurse, and scarred 
with the footprints of our ancestors in the form of barrows, 
flint-mines, cntrcnehnients, and other vestiges, 

Tlic best centre for exploring these downs is Chichester, 
but Midliurst is nearly as good. number of delightful 
old-world Su.ssc,x villages are scattered between Midhurst 
and Chichester, and any of these villagts is also u good eciitre 
for exploring these hills. .Among the prettiest of thes«,‘ 
villages is Singleton with its thatched cottages and with the 
Lavont streant running through the street by the roatLsidc. 
It was while staying nt Sittglcton tlu»t William Coblxrtt 
wrote: \ . as to these villages in the South Dowas they 

arc beautiful to behold. . - . The houses arc good and warm : 
and the gardens s<imc of the verj' l>est that I have seen In 
England The Chichester-Midhurst road is well served by 
Southdown buses, and the la-st point to alight for Bow’ Hill 
is Bindertoii House just north of Lavaiit. .An alternative 
wny is to walk or go by bus from Chichester to East .Ashling 
and walk tiue northwnnis to West Stoke and Stoke Down 
(cast). 

West of Stiike Clump is a ditched lx)wl-l>arrow near an 
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entn:nchincnl, north of which arc the shafts of flint-mines of 
Ncfilithic or Early Bronre Ajjc. These Hint-mines arc similar 
to the better-known ones at Cissbury, Sussex, and Brandon, 
Norfolk. On the western slope of this hill is another earth¬ 
work. and on the western sp«rr of Stoke Down is a (n^up of 
small laiwl-harrows. which revealed a probable Saxon date 
when opened in the nineteenth century. There is reason to 
l>clicvc that at one time this group of snmll gmve-niounds 
was much more extensive tlmn at present. 

On the north-east of this spur of Stoke Down is Kinglcy 
Vale. 1 ‘ontaining its celebrated grove of yew trees. On Bow 
Hill. l>eyond. are the four enorniutts Imwtows, eonsLsting of 
two l>owls and two la-lls, known as the Devil's Hum)>s. 
These have t)ccn o|K>ncd an«l belong to the Early Bronze Age. 
ulxHit t.'>(K) B.c. Between the mounds arc a series of three or 
four little pits, each enelmeil in a cirmilar bank or lip of 
earth. These appear to Imj contemporary with the harrows. 

South-west of the four Imutows is a line entrenchment 
consisting of a ditch aiwl bank, and another earthwork exists 
rm the hill-sIo[ie to the north-west. The narrow bank running 
the whf)lc length «»f the liarrows but a few yards to the north¬ 
west is coiii|ianttively niiHlern. 

Nearly a mile to the west of the Four Barrows, on the 
western spur of Bow Hill, and slightly on the northcni slo|)e 
thereof, is a verj* fine twin Ull-barrow, consisting of two large 
mounds placed on a platform enclosed in an oval ditch. 
Twin-twirows are a great rarity outside of Salisbur>- Plain. 
an<l represent the zenith of Ixurow-architccture. The dis¬ 
covery- of rare barrow-types such as this example, which was 
first n-cogni/taJ as such by the writer, gives a great thrill to 
l*urrt»w-hunting. 

A few hundred yards to the north of the Devil's num|>s are 
Minrr earthworks of various kinds, hexmd which arc two 
small l«*ng Imrrows on Sloughtim Down! Between them i.s a 
possible ronml barrow whieh is not marked on the Dnliuincc 
Maps. On laindKlown Hill t<. the west ore four more small 
bowl-bumiws which are not markc-d on the nuips. 

A descent of Ijimlalown Hill on I ho north-west side brings 
the rambler to u track, ami if he wntiuucs walking north¬ 
west. |>ast Wildham Burn, he wfll come to East .Mardcn and 
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ill another Imlf-itiile he will reach Long Lane. A walk of 
ii mile westwards along Long Lane brings the rambler to 
Telegraph Hill, and on the south of the road is a vrr>’ fine 
hnig barrow, discovered by the writer, known as Solomon’s 
or Baverse’s Thumb. A walk ali>ng Telegraph Hill through 
a delightful wood leads to Compton, where the rambler may 
Ix’ able to get one of the rather infrequent buses Iwck to 
Chichester. 

.-\nothcr iiivigoruting walk in this jwjrt of the downs is 
along the riilgeway east and west of the Cocking liup. This 
may easily bo approached by bus from Midhnrst, Chiehi?stcr 
or Singleton. 

A walk wcstwarils from Cocking (iap leads over Coeking 
Downs, on which is a platform-shape<l barrow, towanls 
Linch Down, «)n the western slope of which is a borrow not 
marked on the maps. West of Linch Down is Didling Hill, 
where is a round barrow ciiciosed in a square earthwork of 
iimisuul type. .\ track to the south-west leads to Monkton 
Down, and slightly north-west of .Monkton House is the finest 
group of tumuli in Sussex — * The Devil’s .liinqis ’. These 
consist of six enormous bell-ljurrows arranged in a line. 
That at the south-east is nearly destroyed, but the others arc 
in fairly good condition though they arc rather covered by 
trees. It is unfoiinnate that this fine group is obscured by 
thick woimIs. 

On the west may lie m'CIi an entrenehinent mounting Pen 
Hill towanls Beacon Hill on whirl) is a camp artiund which 
may be huiiid ipiuntities of ancient pottery, probably like the 
camp of hlarly Iron .\gr date. 

The truck from C<x*king (Jap eastwanls leads over Manor- 
farm dow’ti to Heyshott Downs, where the track is bordered 
on the south by wootls. On the eastern part of Heyshott 
Downs is u fine group of nlxiiit ten bowl-shaped barrows, one 
of which is much larger than the others. Siimc of the smaller 
ones have had their tojis removcil and must not be mistaken 
for ring-barrows. Farther rastwards is (Jraffhani D<»wn, 
where arc u few burrows ineliidiiig two large ones placed 
clo-se together. .\ track s^julh-eastwanls from llraflhuni 
Down through Tcgleaze woods lends to Waltham Down, 
where IS a group of five large rnuiui barrows — four larwls 
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and one bell. Tlie rambler is not advised to look for the 
Waltham Du\rn group unless he is armed with a 6-inch 
O.S. map, as they arc not very easy to locate with a map on 
a smaller scale. On Heyshott and Craffham Downs, near the 
barrows arc a number of entrenchments or ' covered ways * 
running from north to south over the downs. 

It remains to add a little general information about this 
area. Richard Cobden, the eminent Free-Trade statesman, 
was boni at Heyshott. and Cardimil Manning in his early 
manhood held a curacy hereabouts. East of Bow Hill and 
south of Heyshott Downs it glorious (>uodwood, and the fine 
Ejirly Iron .\ge hill-fort known as the Trundle, which is 
placed on an earlier camp of Neolithic limes. .\aron’s golden 
calf is suitl to lie buried on this hill. The road on the southern 
liordcr of the Racecourse is on the site of on early track 
known as the Hurrowny. 

Good centres for lodging und refreshments in this part of the 
countiy* are at Midhurst and Chichester. Singleton is the 
prettiest and among the liest centres, and the Drove Hotel 
in the vilhigc is recommended. Rcfresluncnts may also be 
obtained nt the inns at Co<‘king. Compton, .Stoughton and 
elsewhere. The inn at Stoughton is verv convenient for 
Bow Hill. 
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ALFUISTON AND TID: EAST SUSSEX DOWNS 

C»n nil |i«rt of the South Down* U llicrc more exquiute entertain¬ 
ment for the antiquary or more dcliciotw food for the e|>icurr. Tliose 
lieautiful sepnlchml rooniimentu, ilennmlnatcd liarrowni, or luinull. 
with whlelj the down*, in ewrj- direct Ion, are more or h-«s (in»eed. 
are in this dUlrirl numerous and of various form# and diinensioivs. 

IIOBffr‘r* '* on Alfriston, in his Hir/ory of Ltvx$, 11, p. 1 

The fine stretch of chalk downs described in this chapter 
forms one of the most charming regions in Sussex, and that is 
high praise. Almost in the centre of the downs of East Simc.x. 
nestling between two ranges of rolling downs, dinded by the 
River Cuckmcre. is the lovely ancient village of Alfriston, 
with its early ilarkct Cross, the two old inns (the Market 
Cross anil the Star), tlie fine church which Is known as the 
Cathedral of the Downs, the Old Clergy lIoiLse, part of which 
is open to the public, and many other places of interest and 
beauty. The Alfriston area has l>een well said to contain the 
longest man, the smallest church (Lullington—the remains 
of a larger edifice) and the oldest inn (Ihc Star) in Su-ssex. 
The Wilmington Giant, about two miles cast of .Alfriston, is 
the world’s largest representation of the human figure. 

It Is a gooil plan to start a |>eregrination from Scaford 
(pronoiinccil Seoford, not .VenCnl), and to walk from there 
to Alfriston. A rtmil leads from Scafonl (near Uie railway 
station and bus terminus) |>ast East Rlntchingtun windmill 
across the golf-course, on to a typical downland ridgeway 
along which arc sprinkled a few tumuli. .After passing a few 
siiiall ones jitst north of the golf-course, the rambler should 
continue walking due northwarvls along the ridgeway from 
which grand views ore obtainable, and after another half- 
mile he will come to a large mound with a hollow in the 
centre, wliich is the meeting point of barl»eil-wire fences. 

ITl 
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This barrow is called Fiw LoriU’ Burgh. Iiccause it used to 
be <111 the Imuiiiiani’ of five |mrishcs. It is still on the boiin- 
liars' of four. A walk of another Imlf-mile northu'arils leads 
to two large bowl-barrows close together. On the west of 
this ridgeway may be seen two very large bowl-barrows placed 
on top of a hill. These are known as the Lord’s Biirgks. A 
walk of another mile, keeping well to the north and taking 
care not to Ixrar to the right along any of the trihutar>' tracks, 
leads the rambler to the top of Firlc Beacon. This hill is 
crowned by a large IjowI-Imutow, and a short distance to the 
wesit is one of the long slmiic. silver eofTin is supposed to 
be buried on Firlc Hill, and one of the barrows here is said 
to Ik- the resting-place of the giant of Firle Beacon. Beneath 
Firle Beacon is the beautiful Firle Park in the grounds of which 
is Firlc Place, the scot of the (iuge family. The mugniHcent 
alabaster efhgs’ and tomb of Sir John Gage (Constable of the 
Tower of London, died 1557) is in Firlc Church. 

From Firle Beacon it is n wonderful walk south-castwanls 
along a ridgeway overlooking the Weald, for a distance of 
ulwul three miles, to the village of .Vlfriston. .\long this 
ridgeway there are no fewer than *5 or .50 tumuli, nearly all 
nmnil onrs, but there are two fine long barrows at the Alfri'ston 
end of the track. One of these is on the left of the ridgeway 
going towanls Alfriston, just aliove Wiiiton Chalk Pit anil 
alxiut three hundred yanls north of the track down the hill- 
slope into the s-illagc. Tlie other and larger long Imrrow is on 
the right of the same ridgeway un<l Uirec hundred yanls past 
the previous long barrow, going towunls Alfriston. This 
bam.w is aliout 55 yards long and is flankcil by deep ditches 
as is usual with long borrows on tlic chalk'downs 

.Vlfriston may now be reached, for a weU-neeilcd meal after 
this glorious walk, by two nltcmutive routes, cither by 
descending the hill by taking the track to the left or cast 
opianitc the larger long bam.w (which is callcil Long Burgh)’ 
iw cUe by continuing along the ridge wav for another few 
Jmndrrd yards and turning to the left at'the next turning. 
The latter trm^ enters .Alfriston just hy the .Star Inn. whem 
the nsilor IS stnmgly oilvisod to have his meal. It is a fine 
old half-timbered building. 

The beauty and quuintness of this ancient village have 
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alrcndy been indicated ; and the rambler will certainly want 
to liiiftcr here. 

During the lou^ days of midsuninier it is a good phui to 
walk fn>m Scaford to ^Vlfristoii by the route dcscril>ed, and 
after having tea at the Star to walk back to Scafonl by the 
road leading southwards on the west of the River Cuckmcre. 
Incidentally I have frequently observed the most glorious 
sunsets when in the Cuckmere valley. These can be well 
seen by taking the road south-westwards leading up to High 
and Over, and so to Scaford. 

The walk betwtHm Scaford and Alfriston by the road over 
High and Over is. however, l>cst taken by starting at Scaford 
and going along Hindover and Alfriston roads. The climb is 
so gnidiial ns hanlly to l>c noticeable ; but in the course of the 
walk of nearly lliree tniles, over 300 feet arc ascended. .\s the 
rambler reaches the top of the hill he is encountcrcil, almost 
without any warning, by a panoramic view of East Sussex, 
with the silvery Cuckmcre %vinding its way gracefully towards 
the sea at Cuc^erc Ilnvcn. There is a very steep drop from 
the top of the hill down to the river. On a northern spur 
near the top of High and Over is a large lx)wl-baiTow, slightly 
south of which is a White lb»rsc carved on the escarpment of 
the chalk downs. This horse is of no antiquity, liaving been 
made in 1024 ; another horse, now nearly or entirely obliter¬ 
ated. was made nearby* about 1838. 

It remains to indicate one or two other walks which should 
be taken from jVlfrLston. 

The rttutl iiorthwartls past the Market Cross Inn and on the 
left of the Cross Icatls towards Winton. The house and 
garden kmtwn as Sanctimry, slightly west of the liandfiil of 
cottages known us Winton, stands on the site of an .\nglo- 
Snxon cemetery, miuiy of the grave-g<Hxls from which arc in 
l.ewes .Museum. A f«»tpath northwards past the Sanctuary 
leads to Berwick Church; in the churchyard here is a large 
mound which some have considerc«l to be a Imutow. It Is 
surmounted bv a War Memorial. .V few hundred yards east 
of Berwick Church is Drusillu's famous tea-rooms. Berwick 
is pronounced Burwick, not Br:rrick. 

Starting again from Alfristoii, a narrow lone leads from the 
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main or Mi^lt Street tu the Church, situated on the village 
green known u» the Tye. Aifriston Church is not without 
its legend. The tradition U tlmt originally it was intended 
to build the church on a piece of ground known us Suvyne 
Croft, west of the High Street. The building was begun, but 
during each night the stones were removed and placed, by 
suftcrnntural ngenev, in the neighbouring field known a.s the 
Tye. 

Then one day at dawn a wise man walking abroad saw four oxen 
lying asleep in the Tye, their rumps togrtlirr, and resemhling, as 
they lay, llie form of a Greek cross. .\t onee the niinsclc of the 
stones stocxl revealed. Heaven had interposed to prevent the build¬ 
ing from lieing erected in the Sav>'n« t'roft, mid liud thus drawn the 
attention of the bnllilcrs to the Tye. Forthwith the tirst site was 
alMinduned. ami on the spot where the oxen liad been found sleep¬ 
ing was raised the luindsome crucifurai church called tlic Cathedral 
of the South Downs.' 

This tradition has been noted of other churches (see the 
chuptcni on Dartmoor and the Cotswolds iu this book). On 
no account should the rambler miss the OUl Clergy* House 
near the church. 

A track from Aifriston over the Cuikmerc River and past 
Lullington Church leads to a roud up Winduver Hill, on which 
is a probable long barrow, near which is a very large and fine 
round barrow with a ditch round it. On the escarpment to 
the north is carvcil the celclirated Long .Man of Wilmington, 
or Wilmington Giant, who. as a writer has truly observed, 
U especially long in ilisclosing his identity and a^. On the 
hill to the cast arc a few more barrows, and on the northern 
escarpment overlooking Wilmington is a long l>arrow known 
os the Hunter’s Burgh. The return to Aifriston may be 
made by descending the liill by the track post the Hunter’s 
Burgh, and turning westwards post Wilmington Priory, and 
then along the road south-westwanLs over the hill near 
LuUington Church and so entering the village of .VlfrUton. 
Tho»r who walk from Alfrislnii over Windover HUI to Jeving- 
ton wUl be rcwardctl by the sight of a particulariy fine scries 
of lynchcU or anacut eultivation-tcrraccs east of Jevingtoo, 

‘ Arthur Beekctt. Tht Spirit uj hW Dram,. 
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aiid between Jcvingtoti and Eastbounie are some very fine 
large bowl-barrow's. 
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.HEDWAY ME(;aLITHS 

Cila rotilioua M of fourt* llnl stutic*, oivc of ktitniUng uprigiil 
in thf middle of 2 other, iiicIcMtnit the edge «idr« of the llrst and 
the fourth layd lint aloft the utlicr three ; . . , nienne may «>tand 
on eythcr •litc of the middle »tone In time of rtormo or teni|)c$t. 
Mife from wind mid rax-ne. being defended with tlic lirrdth of the 
!itane», ns having one iit their l>uekes. one on eyther side, anti the 
fourth over their heads.—S tow'* Chroniclr, EtlMl 

Thk cclcbrntcd Kit’s Coly is one of a group of niegalitliic 
remuitis on each side »>f the Medtray valley lietwcen Rochester 
and MititUiutic. The monuments are picturesquely situated 
in a chequer work of wootls and meadou’s near the ancient 
Pilgrims’ Wny, and just below the North Downs. 

The locality contains enough material for sevcml rambles, 
but the most importont sites, which are the Coldnim and 
Addington Itmg barrtiws and Kit’s Coty, can Im got into a 
day’s ramble. It U pr.ipos«l to work from west to east, 
describing the places of interest as they occur, in order that 
the rambler may plan his own rumbles and pick and choose 
whichever sites take his fancy. 

The Ik’sI starting-points are Wrotham (pronounced 
Rootluim) and Wrotham Heath. Ightham to the samth- 
west was the home of the late Uenjamin Ilarrison, the great 
champion of eoliths, many of which have been found on the 
plateau aliovc the North Downs. Tbr Pilgrims’ Way runs 
near the foot of the downs from Wrotham north-eastwards. 
On the cast side of the road In-lwccn Tisittiscliffc (pronounced 
locally Trvislcy) and Wrotham Heath, at a height of 280 feet, 
marked on the map. it a Urge round barrow, ni>w in private 
groiimis. 

From Wrotliaiii Heath north-enstwanls is a road through 
Addington Pork towanls Addington Place. Nearly opposite 
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iljf latttT, Iiolili of the nwl uud west of a wcmkI. is the megm- 
litli known us the ChestmiU. This ronsi.^ts of a tumbled 
hra|» o{ large sarsens iK'iicath a snudl rltiinp of tree*. It has 
luTii in a ruinous condition at least since 1734, but is prnlwbly 
the remains of a burial-ohambcr. 

The road towards Addington cuts through the remains 
of u fine ohanjbcrwl long Iwrrow a few yards south-east of 
the Chestnuts. At first sight this monument may appear 
to be nothing mure than a few stones scattered at random 
over the land : but the rambler who studies the stones care¬ 
fully will obscr>'c Hint they arc nearly all arranged in two 
parallel rows lictwcen which is the mound, at the north-east 
end of which is the burial-chamber or entrance or Imth. It 
should lx? noted that the stones of this barrow are on both 
sides of the road. This megalith was excavated with little 
result by Tliomas Wright about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is interesting to note that he obtained un.solicitcd 
digging assistaiiee from a local resident who dn*anied that 
he would find a erm-k of gohl Un rein, hut whase enthusiasm 
wanes! after a while. This site, like several others described 
ill Ibis chapter, U markcil on most maps as a stone circle. 
It is correctly markeil us a burial-chamber on the wrently 
published l-ineh O.S. Fifth Hclicf Eelition map. 

From the cross-roads north of the Addington sites a green 
track leads through Ryarsh Wood to the Coldnim sites. 
.About five pn«stratc sarsens in a line running north and south 
may be seen in the lichl south of C*»ldruni Farm. Tlicre arc 
also one or two other stones cast of this line. They are 
marked on the 0-inch O.S. map (1907 Revision) as ‘SUine 
Circle ' which they certainly are not. If they are the mnaiiis 
of any prehistoric monuineiit, which is rather doubtful, they 
may have formcil a stone n»w. 

On Hie west of the track towards the I*ilgrims’ Way, and a 
few yards north of Coldnmi Farm, is a fine cliambercd long 
barrow imirkc<l on most maps as a stone circle. It is the finest 
and most complete of the AIc<lway megaliths. The rectangu¬ 
lar mound, which is shorter Hum is u.sual in long barrows, is 
plaeeil with its long axis east and west, and is Ixinleresl by it 
pcristalith of sarseits which go round all four shies. Pbeed 
ill a prominent situation at tJic eastern end Is a large stone 
12 
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structnrt*. wiiich is tlii* rrniaias of tin* buriul>rhiiiiil)cr. This 
iMirinl-fiiaiiilit’r was cxmvnlfd in I'Mn by K. .1. Hcnnett, 
K. ^\. I'tlkiiis anil itlluTs. Tliry fritiiul in it the rcmnins of 
at Ifji.st 2‘J skcli^tons us Well as fnn»menLs of potterj' and u 
ilini saw. One of llirsr fragments of jKittcry is in Muidstonc 
Mii!>euni wiiieh also contains a niodcl of I be monument. 
.•\ci,sinlinj» to Sir A. Keith, the luintan bones sugjiesl tluit the 
skeletons wiTe all related if not of one fiiinily. and the 
ajjp.s ranged from ncwly.lx*rti rhildren to old men and women. 
These arc thouj-hl to Im- the primaiy burials ami they are of 
lone Imiitow type. 

One or two other limU Iwve Ih-cii made at other times at the 
Culdrum site. Ibiring the nineteenth century a skeleton was 
found in the Imriabehnndier, and was buried in Mcoplinm 
ehurehxanl; wla renjifm tin- vu-nr of TrolliselirTe in which 
the barrow is situated eomplnincd that the vicar of Mcopliuin 
hud niblx-d him of his oldest pansfiioner! In IWJ*' another 
skull was fouml by E. W. Kilkins in the Imrinl-elmndKT, in 
winch at least ‘.M people were IhrnTore hiiriril. 


All these human lames londisl to k- in n broken and fmo- 
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wi->t tn cast. It is douittful if they ever formed n prehistoric 

MintlUiiifUt. 

Farther eastward is Devil’s Heap Wood, which may have 
lx?cii named from n tairrow or other earthwork known as the 
Devil’s Heap; lait this is pun? conjecture on the part of 
the writer, wht» found nothing of interest when he explored 
the harality. 

East of Hui^'cl in Cookadam Shaw about a mile and n half 
north of the Culdnim sites is a heap of stones marked on the 
•t-inch O.S. map (11>07 Hev'Lsion) as the remains of a stone 
circle. There i.s no evidence that these stones ever formed 
|>art of a megalith : on the contrary’ it is known that at least 
some of the sttmes luive liceii placed there rt^cenlly. They 
appear to Imve been tumbled into the large ba$in'sliu(K‘d 
cavity in which they now lie. They are not worth seeing, 
hut the charming village of Harvcl. with its many thatehetl 
and Imif-timbered houses, is well worth a visit. 

The placc'immes Stonrhrirlgr, Stuiigutc, Stnnstcil, bear 
witness to the profusion of sursen stones in this district. 

Some three miles north-cast of the (’oldruni sites is Ilol- 
Ixjrough Hill, on the eastcni sIojk’ of which is llollmrough. 
a large Imwl-shapcd barrow covercil with tre«rs. It is con¬ 
sidered to lie Itoinan, as the result of excavation by Tliomas 
Wright in 18 (t, when a Roman iibulu or brooch wh.s fotitul 
near or on the origiiud turf-iiiir lieiurath the l>am>w. The 
rambler with an eye for scenery is recommended to avoid 
IIollM>rough Hill, for from it is a grand view of the cement 
and lime works lietween Hulling and the place with the ugly 
mime of Snodhiiid. It is therefore a got»d plan for all but 
the most ardent students of lloniaii remains to make fur 
old-world Aylesford after seeing the Coldnim and .Addington 
sites. 

In the Aylesford Sand Company's saiiilpit north of .Ayles¬ 
ford some stone cists have been fumid. Uiic of tbem may* 
still be seen in the s.nndpit on impiiryut the foreinun’s house. 
These cists arc considered to be of Rronze Age. 

From Aylesford to the north-east is a road leading to 
Bluebell Hill and the Kit's Coty group of megaliths. In a 
ploughed held north of the road, and cast of Great Tottingtun, 
arc two large sarsciis, ouc of which is known us the CoQln 
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Stonr. Two skulls were found undtT it in 183G, and it scents 
ficnr that these stones are Ihc remains of u burinl-chamttcr 
|)crha|>s orijnnally covmsl by a barrow. .Vear these bi^e 
stones arc f wo much smaller stones which probably formed 
part of the structure. 

On the south side of the iiictalleil road, and almost opposite 
the Collin Stone BWiup, is the (iroup known as the Countless 
Stones, from a traditum I hat they <^nnot be counted corrcctlv'. 
Tliis gnaip is l>cneath a cluntp of trees. In Stukelcy’s time 
(about Wl'i) the stones were known as the Little Coty House, 
t)r Little Kit s Coty and they appear to have been arranged 
in a more orderly manner, evidently forming a burial-ehumiM-r. 
Tlic (tround I lot of them is given in Stukelev's Itincrnriuin 
( uriosum. It is still frequent for groups of people to Inr seen 
roiinling the stones. 

We now c«.nic ti» the most famous of the >Iedwny mcgiditLs, 
Kit’s Coty, situated on the hill immediately west of an ancient 
trackway leading northwanis from the cross-roads by the 
Countlrss Stones. In many books it is called Kit’s Coty 
House. It is l>elievi*d. however, tlmt Cotv means cottage or 
house, and to avoid retlundanee the recent ten«lcney luis been 
to call the monument Kit’s Coty. It was pr<»bably originaUy 
the dummy entrance at the cast end of a long barrow The 
iiioiiiid is now nearly levelled, hut tinder favourable conditions 
It may be seen from the top of Hluebcll Hil| and it is als«. 
visible from the air, Stukriey drew' the monument in 172'* 
and in his drawing he inelnde<l the long mound which he 
cuUeil • the gnive He also included at the ircstcm end of 
the rnmind, a stone which he ealle<l ‘the General’s Tomb’. 
This npjK-ars abo on illustrations of about 1780 whicli I have 
Ufore me. This stone was destroyed nianv vears ago \ 
•parccll of Mirnll stones’ which Stnkelcv’noted in iWs 
through a correspondent, near the tvestem'end of the monmi 
may have l>cen the remains o[ a pcristalith or iKrrlwps of a 
burial-chamber. ” 

Near Warren Farrn Uirrc was formerly another burial- 
cluimUr or cisl which was destroyed in 1823. .N'ot far awav 
is the White Horse Stone, north of the track lu the cast of 
Warren Cottage. This st.ine is a verv large sarsen which 
appears to have been place-d ,n its present upright position 
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by huninu agency, and near it arc a few much smaller stones. 
The White Horse Stone has a number of natural perforations 
in it, which give it the appearance of a horse’s head; others 
sec in it the representation of a fish 1 It may or may not be 
the remains of a megalithie monument. The present stone is 
not the origiiml Wliite Horse Stone which was destroyed 
some years ago. 

From the Lower Bell Inn nearby there arc frequent buses 
to Chatliain and Maidstone. At the latter town arc an excel¬ 
lent Library and .Museum, where may be seen in the former a 
collection of liooks on Mc«lwuy Valley antiquities, and in the 
latter many (*f the archaeological finds of the district. 
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CHAPTEB XIII 


BRK( Kl^VND *\ND ITS BORDERS 

Krw ilKlrk-lH in Kiiropc hii« mon* attnu'lions to tlir arrliarok»j;i!it 
tbnti Bm'klanii. , , , Ita iiiipi(rtnnt Itinl'inin*** at Crime'* Cro%'e*; 
its IrnKtliy mllni|;i' of priinitivr iraekway* ; its dyke*, many liam>»rs, 
iind till? nuinrmtis n<liw of rnrly cultures which are cimstanlly beinc 
dh(C0\i'ml. inilienlr that , . . it was one of the inuit iniportanl 
centre* of euUurr in the llritisli Nle*, 

"• t*- t'l.AaKr, In Hrccktnn^ il'iVdi 

The name Breoklami was ;?iven by the late W. G. Clarke to 
Hint peaceful stretch of iindulatini; heathland which occiipicH 
the reutnd portions of Norfolk oiid Siifhilk. This extensive 
area h mostly sitimted on sundy soil, but [« partly on the 
rhnik. The lietiuty of the heath’ is rnhonced by the numb<*r 
of pine plantations which are scattrrcti over it, and here and 
there are clumps of golden gcirsr. Such a setting is ideal for 
a quiet ramble among the traekways, m-eupation-sites. and 
Iwm.ws of prrhistorie man, in which the heath abounds. 
'Hk burrows of Breekland an- nawtly of Bnmzc Age. No 
long Ijnrmws have so far been fotmd here. Roman barrows 
exist at Eastlow Hill near Bury St. Fklnmnd.s. 

While no |>nrts of Brecklniul arc especially prolific in 
tumuli, the greater jHirtioii of the region U more or less 
.sprinkled with them. Tlie largest groups hereal>outs are just 
beyond the Imwlcrs of Btvcklnud—<.n Salthotisc Heath near 
Cromer, and on Marticsham nml Brightwell Heaths near 
Ipswich. It is pr«p<K«l to explonr this region bv following 
the supiKwed ctairse of the Irknicld Wav leisurely throuffh 
Suffolk and Norfolk. ' ^ 

We left this aricieiit truck on the Ikrkshirr Downs (Chap¬ 
ter vni). where we were in the midst of a rich flarlv Bronze 
Age area of barrows, including several of laOl and disc types. 
It appears that the bell- and dise-barrows originated in the 
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regions of Stonehenge or Avebnn.’, spreading thence north¬ 
eastward'* along the Berkshire Downs, roughly following the 
course of the ancient track known as the Ickniclcl Way, <ir of 
the neighlMMiring and pcrhnj>s curlier Ritlgcway over the 
tlowns. After following the Berkshire Downs, and crossing 
the Thames, the Way runs north-iast wards along the western 
slope of the Chiltem.s to Dunstable Downs, wht^rc it niiis 
within a few yanls of the group of barrows known as the ‘ Five 
Knolls among which arc some beU-borroivs. 

The Way then continues luirth-eastwnrds throiigit Baldock 
and Royston, {Missing near the Thcrfirld Heath groiiii of 
Iwirrows kiniwn as the Five Hills. These are nil of liowl slia(>c 
except one which is n line long harrow. Continuing north- 
cast«-ards, the tniek [lasstrs near the site of two barrows called 
‘ The Two Captains ’ near N’ewmnrkct Racceoiirsc. uiid 
enters Hreeklutul. 

Between Keiilford and Laekfor*! there are round harntws 
on each siilc of the Way, within a mile or twu uf its course. 
From Ijirkforil the W.ay goes by [ckliiigliam Belt north¬ 
eastwards t«i 'rhrlfonl, liceording to the gencnilly aeec|»ted 
view. A |)ovsihle nltenialivc r<»iitc, however, is via lekling- 
liam, the name of this delightful village being suggestive. 
The track immediately east of the church, which has a 
thntehcil naif, is known os the Pilgriins’ I’ath. Near this 
{uith and two miles north-east of leklinghani arc live Ixirrows. 
one of which is east of the track and the other four are west 
thcrtsif. Tlu'sc Imrriiws are diiTlnilt to lliifl, and when found 
arc rather disappointing ; they are all of bool shn|»e. and arc 
of hut slight elevation. AImhiI two mile* east of the sup- 
{a»se<l leknield Way, near Brandon nxwl Heath, is a liiiniiliis 
known hy the suggestive name of * Tros'cllcr’s Hill *. f)n the 
First Edition of the 1-inch Ordnaiiec map three liamiws 
apfarur to far marked here. The writer has not yet visited 
the site. Slightly north of Traveller's Hill the Icknicid Way 
cuts a fine r«xid known as Duke’s Ride, at a place called 
Barrow’s Conu-r. which may or may not liavc been the site 
of a baiT<»w. Between here and Tlietfonl the «s;airsc tif the 
lekiiieltl Way is ilitflcnlt to trace. 

It is thrrefore a giKxl plan to turn to the cast along Duke’s 
Ride to F.uston, bearing north over the Little Ouse bridge 
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and eventually reaching a Iwirrow on Elder Hill and another 
to the north-west known as Tutt Hill or Tntt’s Hill. Both 
these are large bowl-barrows. East of the road, and nearly 
opposite Elder Hill, is the ini|>ortnnt group known as Seven 
Hills, which were originally ten or more in numlxT. Unfor¬ 
tunately those at the western end «)r the group were daniaged 
or removed during the Grcjit War when the .site was occupied 
by an aerodrome. The rcinaiiulcr of the group consists of 
several fine large Imwl-barrows ami one bell-barrow, which 
i* the largest in the group. There may also have been two 
barrows of ‘ disc ’ or * ring ’ type, according to ^lartin, the 
author of the Uintary nfThetford : but these are now scarcely 
visible from the ground though they lujve been shown uji 
better on an air-photograph taken in I1W5, The .scenery 
between teklinghum and henr is most l>cHUtirii]. 

It is a short distance from here to Thetford, which contains 
a very fine mound known a.s Castle Hill, Itenenth which some 
silver IrIU are suit! to Ih: buried. Cn.stle Hill, as the name 
implies, is the site of a co.stle. 

The path nf the loknicld Way from 'rhctfonl onwards is 
tHinjcctuml. The lute W. G. Clarke favoured a track north¬ 
wards to Hunstanton, nml thi.s is the route along which I 
projKJse to conduct my readers, 11 is proposal to follow 
Cliirkc’s siiggf'strd mute in its iimin outliiirs, but to deviate 
from it frrtjuently fur the purpose of seeing barrows. 

The mctnileil road from Thctfonl northwards towards the 
\\atcr ^^orks leads to (.lullow.s Hill, where there arc tw'o 
prolwble j»loughe«l barrows just cast of the road. This road 
leads eventually to Lynford Coint, whieh is only a mile cast 
of the famous Hint-mine shafts known as Griine’s (.iruves. 
If the rambler continues past West Tofts and then along the 
road to the north ho will light upon another prelilstorir flint 
quaiT>-. in Buckenham Tofts Park. A mile to the mirt h-cast 
the rooil joins Smuggler's Hoad, which is pmlmhly part of the 
leknirlil ^Vuy. In its passjigc nemss B^xlnev Warren it 
passes a liarrow enlh-d Dead Man’s Hill fmm a trmlition 
that a man wa.s buried there; the Inith of which lielicf has 
Ik-cii pmvctl by c.xcavntiun. 

Abmit two miles north-east of Dead .Man's Hill (which is 
not marked on the l-inch D.S. maps) is Clermont, slightly 
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west of which, in a field called Hill Field, a very iin(K>rtaut 
burial was foiiud in a l>arrow wliich lias now been destniycd. 
Tlic barrow was certainly a round one. It ivas opened 
ill 1840, and contained the burial of a croucheil skeleton 
of a mail, accompanied by a bronze ilagger, with deeaye<l 
parts of a wo»>dcn imndlc udheriuf;, a necklace of amber 
bends, and three articles of tliiii gold plate. The objects 
of gold and amber arc identical with those found in the 
finest of the Wiltshire barrows, and it is evident that we 
arc here dealing with an extension of the rich and important 
Early and Middle Bronze Age culture which was focuseil on 
.Salisbiirs' Plain. 

The Smugglers’ Road continues northwards to the River 
Wissey, after which it continues for several miles as a main 
thonmghfure to Swafflium. It was at Swaflhum that a man 
is said to have found some treasure under a pear tree in his 
garden, and built the north aisle of the parish church with the 
proceeds thereof. Tlie storj' or legend b fully analysed in 
The Science of Folk-lore, by Sir Lniircnee (kimme. 

The road north of Swaffliam IcaiU to Castle .\ere with its 
ancient earthworks and ruins. Four miles north-east is 
Wrasenham Plantation and I.yngs. the site of a s-cry import¬ 
ant group of liarrows. Three of them arc on the Lyngi*— 
two bowls and one magnificent rare tyjxr, approaching a 
transitionul form Ix'tween bell and disc. This example con¬ 
sists of a large tnuund. surrounded by a platform outside of 
which is a ditch the earth from which has l>een thrown out- 
wnnls to form a bank. There is als«» a suggi'stion of a slight 
ixtnk iH'twcen the ditch and the platfonn. This fine earth¬ 
work is neorl}' sixty yards in <liameter. Inside the Plantation 
(which is prisatc property) arc four more barrows, one of 
which is called Black Hill. The other three are rare types 
with outer banks. One apjicars to be a Ixdl with outer bank, 
and the other two appear to be a peculiar variety of disc- 
barrow Imving the central mound spread over the entire 
area of the platform. As a group the Weasenhnm liarrows 
are essentially of Wiltshire tyjK*. and hea- again w'c have 
cviilrnee of a north-eastern extension of the i-lat>onite Early 
and Miildle Bronze .\gr barrows of Wessex. .\ short distance 
to the north-west, on Birciiam Common, is yet further esi- 
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dcnce. in the form of a group of barrows which include at 
least one of lx:U shnpe. One of these bairows yicldwl gold 
Ixrnds of Wiltshire type when opened by F. C. Lukis in 18*2. 
.\!l these sites arc within three or four miles of the course of 
the Icknield Way ns conjectured by W. G. Clarke, who 
possessed the most intimate knowlctl^ of this region. 

This pemmbulntion along and near the suppfMcd course of 
the lekniehl Way is too long for a day's walk even for the 
most energetic cxplon:r: but it would make a suitable 
excursion for n long week end, or o series of two or three 
day’s cxcunimts. 
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• .Norf.ilk Barrows • (artieir in the ^lnrt,;«ary. Sov. 


[TIm- Norfolk llt^rrh lommitlee Im, wt^tly a,.pointed a 
Bartow sub-lonimlllcc. wliieh wrill p„bli*h rr|a.rts .I,.ring the 
next few yrun.] ® 
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ROLLRlGin* 

. . . S«i 1 twcenilril thrrr a higli hill aiiiI lni%uiU'<l aII on y« top 
of y* hlllA A pIrnMUit und a g<K»d Uundc. 1 came to Kowle SUmc, 
wticrr arc many tmeh grcale stones a<* is ut Stonidge, one stand* 
uppright, A hroad Stone Called tlie King’s St<ine. ... 

Ditrrif of ("ftin Fininrs, riirrt IfiftT 

Tiir. Kfillri|{ht nren is thri» mile*, north of (.'hipping Norton 
and fourteen miles wrest of Knnbury. At present 

divideci into n numb«;r of ficiils most of which arc or Itavc 
licrn under plough, it was originally a stretch of In-athland. 
across whicli ran a * pleasant and a giHxJ Rtmde ’ travcrsetl 
hy Celia Fiennes. This roail. whicli is on a ridgeway, is of 
very early dale, if it is not prehistoric. A large part of it 
forms the county )M>uiidan»’ ix-tivetrn O.xfortlshirc and War- 
wiek-shirr. Cultivation during the last two (-enturics has 
obliterated a iiurnlicr of barrows that formerly e.Kisted. Some 
of these barrows were fortunately noted by Stukcley, and 
the existence of others is betrayed by rield-namcs such as 
* Barrow Ground ' or * Barrow-Picec * a short distance west of 
the Rollrigbt Stones, niul Berrjilclds north of Great Rollright. 

Tile Rollright Stones may be approached conveniently 
from Chipping Norton, by a nmil to the north turning slightly 
westward at Over Norton. A walk of almut three miles 
brings the rambler to the cross-roads oboiit MKl yards west 
of the Stones. At I he ernss-mails, on the eastern corner, is 
the White House, where application should be made for the 
key to the stone circle. The visitor will also do well to 
purchase here the excellent Ouidr to the Rollrifihi Stotu-a, hy 
T. H. Ravenhill. price 2a., und postcard views of the stones 
may also lie purchased If desired. 

The Slones consist of three items—the King Stone, the 
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Kinji'n Men, ond Tlic WTiisporing Knights, which are dso 
known us the Five Knights. The local legend is that a Icing 
with his knights and men wns murehing across the heath when 
u witch cuine to him and said : 


Sesxn lung strides slinlt th»u Ukc. uad 
If Compton thuii canst see 
King of Engiuoil Ihou siinlt be. 

The king took seven strides, but instead of seeing L«jng 
Compton he saw a huge mound (the Archdruids Barrow) rise 
up before him. and the witch said : 


-Vs l-ong Cuniptuu thnii ritnad not tee 
King of Kngtund fliou nhnlt mrt Iw. 

IU*o up, stick, und stand still, stonr. 

For King of Kiigluml tliou slmlt be none. 
Thou und thy men hoar stones shall be, 
,\nd 1 myself an eldrm tree. 


ThircuiM>ii the king was tiinicd into a hoor stone (the King 
Stone), his knights into the group known as the Five or 
UTiispering Knights, and his men into the circle known an the 
^ King’s .Men 

But some djiy * the stones will turn into flesli and blood 
<inee more, and the King will start as an armed warrior at the 
head of his army to overcome his enemies and ndc over nil 
the land 

Stukelcy inform* us that * this storv' the country people 
for some mile* round are very- fond of, and take it verv iU if 
anyone doiihts of it: nay, they are in dnt^jer of being ;t<med 
for their unbelief’. “ 

The King Stone is on the north or Worwickshire side oflhe 
r«»^, and is placed in front of a hmg mound. Stukelev 
called this mound the Archdruid’s Burrow. u„,l thought it 
was n long harrow. .South of this mound U a long pit, |k> 8- 
sibly the remains of a quarry, but perhaps the qiiniv fmn. 
which the n^tcnal was obUmwl to crnivtruct the long mound. 
Excavation by Ravenhill nml oihen. in nigii |ed the excava¬ 
tors to conclude tliat the mound was nutural. It b, however 
very- dimcult to distinguish disturbeil from undisturbed ground 

' Sir .Vrtbur Evunt. 
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in tins subMiii, iiiui it is probubly still an opcti question whether 
the mound is uatiiml or artilidal. Aecortiinfj to tradition 
there is a cave under the Kin« Stone and pcrluips under the 
Cirrlc as well. Stukelcy informs us that ‘near the arch¬ 
druid's bam»w by that called the Kiiij? Stone is a square 
plat, oblong, formed tm the turf. Hither, on a certain day 
in the year, the young men and maidens customarily meet 
and moke meriy with cakes and ale It is |x>ssible that this 
perfomiance took place on Midsummer Eve, when it was 
eustomaiy for the blossoming cl<ler to be cut at the King 
Stone. .\n old woman tohl Sir Arthur Evans that she used 
to see fairies conic out of a hole in the side of the mound by 
the King Stone and dance on the mound at nights. She 
would jilace a stone over the hole to keep the fairies in, hut 
the stone would always lie moved before the nc.vl morning. 
This hole appears to be no longer visible, if it ever existed. 
The King Stone has l>een coniccturc<l. by Mr. (). ti. S. Craw¬ 
ford, to be part of an cutrunre to a burial-ehamlicr on the 
vaith side of the .\n.*hdniid’s Barrow. If so, this entrance 
would have Ijccn fonned by two slain*; each of which hn«l 
a semicircular piece removed, so tliat a circular hole was 
formed when the stones were placet! together. 

Nearly opposite the King Stone and south of the road is 
the stone circle known as the King’s Men. .\t present it 
consists of a circle of about seventy stones, most of which arc 
' eorrtHlcd like w’orm-eaten wo<k1 by the harsh jaws of time ’. 
There is eWdenee that some of the stones have been plaecti 
in the circle comparatively recently, anil the circle may luive 
origiiuilly consisted of n smaller number of stones thjui at 
present. The stones in the circle are supposcrl to Ik* count¬ 
less, and the storj' is related of a baker who tried to count 
them by putting penny loaves on each, only to lie foiled by 
the mysterious disappcaranct' of some of the loaves from the 
stones. .\t midnight the stones of the circle arc said to 
liccorac men again and dance round. 

short distance to the cast is the group known as the Five, 
or Whisjiering, Knights. One storj* is tliat they were turned 
into stone for whispering treason against their king. Writing 
of this monument, Stukelcy said * ’ti» what the old Britons 
call'd a kist vaen or Stone chest ’. * The Whispering Knights ’ 
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vonsi'.t Ilf live iipri<;l)t stones tiriyinnlly surniuiinted by u 
euxcrstutie which has now fallen. They are pntluibiy the* 
remains of a hiiriaJ-ehaiiilK*r which tituy luive fomictl |}art 
of a lonjf Ijarrow. It is related how it took twenty horses to 
move this coverstune down llic liiH to serve as a bridge across 
a stream, lajt the stone kept on moving away during the 
nights from its new pi»sition; whereupon it was towtil l>ock 
to its fonner piwition. The return J<airncv, although uijhill, 
wras done easily by only one la.rsc. Such, then, is a brief 
account of the Uollright Stones and their folk-lore. It 
remainx to describe u few nctghlxiuring sites. 

North of the White House (lOO yanis west of the King’s 
•Men) IS a track, on the west of which mav be noted at least 
three dqwi^ssions in the gn.und. If this track is followed for 
about .lOn yards until a hedgen.w running ejistwards is 
reached, ami if this hedgerow is follow«l eastwards for a few 
yards a iiui.iIkt of .sarscmstoncs uiU he found north of the 
hedge and ..verlcH.king a spring llowing towards Long Comp- 
ton. These stones may la* the remains of a Ijarrow (not 
certain whether lung or round) wmtaining stonework, which 
was mentioned by btukelcy. 

If the ancient road on the county lauindan’ bv the RoII- 
nght Stones la fulloxvnl south-westwards, past' the Cross 
Hands Imi. a small group of sitijx rimy la seen to tl.c west of 
he road and near some old quarries. .Vnioxig the sites U a 
«rRC. prc«.trale stone n, the field south of the quarrv west of 

UiTl ' ‘‘arrow 

111 the fielil west of Hus: and a small round Imrrow ubonl 9 

yards m diameter and g feet high, at the corner of the wmkI 

to the south. Smth of this wiKHl. U.ncnth a clump of trees. 

IS ^ remains o a round harrow which appears to have laen 

oinnl with a retuming.circle of large stones. South- 

west of Hus IS a camp called Cliastletoi. Burrow. Rather 

more tlian a mdc south of this is Daylesford House and Park. 

celebrated us the roidenee of Warren Hastings. To the east 

of f lmstleton Burrow is a road leading to Cornwell and across 

a stream towards Boulter v Barn, near where the r.md meets 

the nmin road to Uiij.|,ing Norton. 0„ the north of this 

nmd anil a few j anls east of ooruer is a large stone which 

limy be the re, nun, s of « megulithie inonmiicnt. Huff a 
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• mile south of this sl<jiir, on the south side of a Iraekway lead¬ 
ing to Churchill, is u hirgc round Imrrow ; there are several 
more barrows near Survien to the south, ni(»stly round hut 
one of them long, known as Lyneltani Bjiriow. near the 
seventh inilcstonc fnun Hurfonl. Lsmeham Burrow is an 
interesting though somewhat mutilated example of a cham¬ 
bered long bttrn)w. In its presrmt condition it is dillicult to 
say whether it belongs to the true «>r false possagc-gras'c type. 
A stone protruding nlajut 5 feel 6 inelirs out of the north¬ 
eastern end may be the remains i>f a ]a>rtnl, but whether real 
or duniiny it is iniia>ssiblc to say. The actual mound is in 
tolerably fair condition and i» alKuit I<30 feet long. It has 
alaait three deep hollows with heaps of stones exposed, some 
of which may l>c the remains of dr)’ stone walling. In the 
central hollow is a large upright stone. A hedge runs trans¬ 
versely across the mound. 

A few yards north of Lyneham Barrow is an oval mound 
which might be another long barrtiw, but in view of its present 
rather shapeless eoiiditiiin judgement must Ihj suspended. 

-About three miles south-east of t'hip{>iiig N«trt<ni is the 
Hawk Stojie in a enltivuted licld. There Ls a distinct rise 
in the ground where this .stone stands, and the site may well 
be the renmins of another chumbereti long borrow’. 

South-west of Churchill is a large circular mound, possibly 
a Ihutow, known ns the .Mount; hut the writer thinks it 
might lic medieval. Churchill is u pretty on<I praccful- 
luokiiig village, built largely <jf the licjiutiful grey stone of tin- 
Cotswolds. William Smith, the father of Knglish geologj’, 
lived here. 

.V short distance north-east of Chipping Norton, near 
(.'hB|>cl House, there wa.s formerly a disc-lmixow or * Druid’H 
lairniw ' according to Stukcley, hut there is nothing now 
visible. 

Lastly, the rambler will find the %'illage of Long Compton 
well worth a visit, o-s it figures so largely in RoUright folk-lore. 
.Although on an arterial road, it Is still unspoilt, and is replete 
with good refreshment houses. Many of the tsittuges in this 
village ore of the Cotswold grey stone, roofed with tliatch. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE COTSWOLDS 

The CotswolAs arc essentially an area of long barrows. 
Round ones certainly exist in numbers, but they all appear 
to be of bowl form, the more elaborate bell and disc and other 
tj'pcs l>cing absent so far as is known. The region selected 
in this chapter is the south-western c^irner of the OitswolJs, 
and includes one of the most interesting long barniws in the 
country—Hetty PeglcrS Tump, near Uley. 

The village of Uley forms a convenient starting-jKiint for 
this ramble, and may l)e reached from Dursicy. or by bus from 
Stroud. A rood northwards from Uley skirts the ea-vtcm 
side of Uley Bur\\ which is a tine camp. In the col between 
Uley Bury and the hill to the north is a fann, where applica¬ 
tion should be ma<le for the key to Hetty Pcglcr’s Tump; 
the rambler is here supplied w'ith matches and a catidlc, for 
the use of which a small chorge is made. The barrow, which 
is about half a mile to the north of the farm, is approached 
by walking across a field west of the road. The eastern 
end of the barrow is railed in. .\fter uidocking the outer 
gate, the rambler approaches the entmnee to the barrow. 
This entrance is placed between two horns. Many Cotswold 
bnrro>vs lunl horns originxdly but they arc scarcely ever 
visible now, though their existence can be determined by 
excavation. 

.\ccess to the inteniol passage and chambers at Hetty 
Pegler’h Tump is obtained through the very small square 
door covering the entrance. It will be notice<l tliat the 
internal structure consists of a low psissuge with two chambers 
or recesses leading off on the left or south. Originally there 
were chambers on the north side as well, but these were in 
such a ruinous condition when the barr<»w was opened lust 
century that they were bhadeed up. Connected with one of 
la ifKt 
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the burial-chamb«rs by n small hole is n kind of small ante¬ 
chamber. the piirpose of which is unknown. Il may have 
been a rwoss to contain food for the dead, to contain the 
burial of an infant, or a * ghost-h<ilc ' to assist the spirit of 
deceased to escape, or it may l>c a recess symbolical of a con¬ 
nexion iMjtwcen the living and the dead. Hetty Peglcr’s 
Tump is one of the very few English chnml)ercd barrows the 
internal structures of which ore still accessible. The mound 
commands magnificent views. es{)ccinlly of the Welsh Moun¬ 
tains to the west. 

A mite north of this Tump is a heap of stones placed in a 
slight hollow in a denuded mound, west of the road. This is 
what is left of Nymjjsflcld long liarrow. The plan of the 
stones is that of a eniss, the long central arm of which corres- 
IHinds to the passage at Llcy, the offshoot.s being the remains 
of the burial-chambers. 

A mile south-east is NsmipsHclil. where postcard views of 
Hetty Peglcr’s Tump arc obtainable. A nwid from the 
N>Tnpsficld tong barrow eastwards reaches Mown Hill in 
alxait two mites. If the rambler follows a track southwards 
for half a mile an<l then walks to the west for a short distance 
he will come to a long barrow on top of Bown Hill, with a 
rumid one a few yard* to the west. After returning to the 
ituiiii road north of Bown Hill, Selstcy C'oniniun to the north 
should l)c crossed, when a vciy large long barrow known as the 
Foots come* into view. This is one of the longest examples 
on the Cotswolds, being alKuit 2t0 feet long. A mile to the 
cast is a celebrated Roman villa at Woodchotcr, the pave¬ 
ments of which arc said to liave been originally composetl of 
no less than a million and a half tesserae. 

To the south-east of the villa is Minchinliampton Ciimmon. 
on which arc two liarrows. one round ami one long, as well 
as some pillow-momuU. The road acusm Minchinhampton 
Commim castwonls passes nn entrenchment known as the 
Bulwarks, uml after another mile reaches Blue Boy’s Farm, 
north-cast of which is, or wjls, a round barrow which the 
writer 1ms not yet seen. Another mile farther cast is the 
Hyde Tumulus, a large oval barrow covered with trees. 
This Imrrow is thought to be Roman. If so it U one of the 
very- few Roman barrows in the west countn-. 
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A track southwards leads to the main roud, along which the 
rambler should walk a few yards eastwards and then take the 
track to the soutli past Peaches Fnriii, meeting an east-west 
truck near a place called Crackstonc. which may well lie the 
site of a liarrow, possibly a long one. East of Crackstonc is n 
fiehl called the Devil's Churchyard, which has the fairly 
common legend of an intention to build a church there being 
frustrated by the mysterious removal of the stones to another 
flcld at Minchinhampton, where the church was ultimately 
erected. The Devil’s Churchyard is supposed to he haiinteti, 
and the Held to the south is known as Noggnr-noise. which 
may be a comiptioii of knocking-noise. Certain stones at 
the DcNil's Churchyard may lie the remains of a mcgalithir 
monument. 

To the west of Crackstoiie Is u road leading southwards to 
tlie Itlinchinhumpton Long Stone. The latter is said to walk 
round the field ahen it hears the clock strike twelve, and the 
reputed healing properties of this holed stone have already 
been referred to in the Folk-lore chapter. This stone is 
perhaps the remains of u chambered long liarrow. A large 
black dug U said to appear and vanish |)crio<lieally near this 
site. 

.\ walk of a short distance Miuthwanls along the road west 
of the Long Stone brings the rambler to the entrance to 
Catcombe Park. walk of a few yards into the park Icails 
to a gate on the right or north, which is the entrance to the 
field in which the (intcombe Park long barrow is situated. 
This is a fine example, covered with trees. It is surrounded 
by H modem stone wall. Ilulf a mile south-west is a round 
barrow which 1 have not yet seen. 

The ramhlcr should now return to the road by the entrance 
to Gatcombe Park, and walk for nearly half a mile south¬ 
wards, turning to the west or right at the first turaing, and 
should continue walking for another few hundred yards until 
the Tingh>stonc long bamiw liccomes visible on the right. 
This is also a fine mound, covered with trees. It is crowned 
by a single upright stone (the Tinglcstonc) at the northcni 
end. wiiich is probably one of the uprights whieh may have 
originally, with the addition of a capstone, funiicd an entrance 
to the barrow. 
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Thf rood by fhe Tinglcstone borrow descends southwards 
into the pretty village of Avciiing, in the beautiful rectory 
garden of which arc three stone biirial-cluimbers which were 
removed niimy years ago from the long barrow known as 
Norn’s Tump or the Noms east of Avening. On the hill 
between Avening and NaiUworth arc four round barrows 
and one long one. 

The rambler who, after seeing all the above-mentioned sites, 
has energy left to walk another four miles, may see Windmill 
lump, Rodmarton, by walking eastwards from Avening 
along the n>ad by the river, and taking a turning to the right 
leading to the Roman Road which runs within a short dis- 
taxicc of Windmill Tump. Tliis Iwrrow is sumnindcd by a 
modem stone wall. The remains of the dummy entrance at 
the eastern end are visible, and the chamlicrs at the north 
and south arc also well seen, but the actual mound is rather 
mutilated. The whole l>arrow is covcretl with trees. 

1 * r D** of RiKlmurton hard by was at one time in the 

V Britannia, 

Our Hntish .Ifiwtorr ami other antiquarian works, in some 
of which the author iliscusscs Cotswold barrows at length. 

Hrla» /ump.-It remains to discuss this eelebrutcd long 
barrow which although on the Cotswolds. is outside the 
region taken for study in the rest of this chapter. Belas 
Knap ,s s. iia oil two miles south of Winehcomlie. and niav 

ChXZ ^ fi*hor from that tom. or from 

Chcltinbam from which it is distant about four miles. Post- 

^ in Winchcombe. a 

guide to which town, the ancient capital of .Mercia is also 

obUmoble. A walk southwards from VVinchcf>mbe rwist the 

tI!Jldnrto*ihr're? leads to n’nSiir bv a 

tunung to the left or east; this turning leads to within a 

quarter ofmile of the l»rrow. At a fork in this road, by 

tomdean Hall is a noticc-biMrd directing the rambler to 

Belas Knop. 1 have found that a slighUy quicker wav is to 

Ignore this notice board and take the roadmen thr 1,-ft « ♦ 

the Ro^u, vu... 1 1 

si'p“of7Ku'^:,i-.r z r "" 

the Office of Works and the Bristol and *^lo,^tc^hb; 
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Archaeological Society. The barrow has been restored as 
near as possible to what is l>clieved to have been its appear¬ 
ance when first erected. 

The rambler will notice that it is the ‘ dummy entrance ’ 
t)T>c of long barrow, hiiving the burial-chambers inset from 
the flank-sides of the mound. The magnificent dry stone 
walling on the bonis on each side of the dummy entrance 
should be closely examined. It is mostly recent but some of 
it is original. The horns arc also worthy of careful attention, 
because this is. so for as the writer knows, the only English 
long barrow in which the horns arc really well seen. It will 
be noticcti that they are convex, and not concave like the 
honis of the long barrows in Caithness. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that there is nothing but the ordinary material of 
the mound behind the dummy entrance : there is no {lassagc 
us at ITley. 

The whole mound is edged round by dr>- stone walling, 
which is much higher on the horns tluin elsewhere. On the 
western llank-sidc is a burial-chamber, and there arc two 
more on the eastern flank-side. The Ixist of these is about 
5 feet high and 0 feet wide, the eiitrauci? being nearly 1 feel 
wide. The entrance and chamber luv wall»*<l with dry stone 
walling, which is partly oliscured in the chamber by six 
massive upright stones sumuindiiig the walls. The inlet at 
the south end b n burial-chamber which could not, for tech¬ 
nical reasons, be roofed over when the barrow was restored. 
Tlic restoretl roofing of the other chambers is ejuite unlike 
tfic tiriginal rool’mg. 

Every one interested in orclineology and rambling should 
moke a special point of visiting this fine monument, liccausc 
it b one of the most interesting of its kind in the country. 

Winehconibe itself is a good centre, and may far a|>proachc«l 
by bus from Chelteiilium, or by train from Ixindon and 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTKR XVI 

ARKOR LOW AND THE DERBYSHIRE DALES 

We now enter u region as rich in antiquities as it is beautiful 
in scencr)'. For the limestone hills of north Derbyshire are 
not only srparatctl by the glorious flower-decked dales, hut 
are cr«)wned by innumerable barrows, here almost universally 
termed lows, some of which contain s-tone eists and chamlxrrs. 

The iK'st centres for exploring this area arc Bakcwcll and 
Youlgrcavc. The peaceful village of Youlgrcavc is a particu¬ 
larly convenient centre for the rambler, and accommotlation 
may be obtained at the Hull’s Head or the George Inn. 
Slightly south-west of the village is Bradford Dale, through 
which flows the River Bradford, a tributary' of the Derwent. 
Bradford Dale, though among the smallest, is yet lunuiig the 
most delightful of the dales, iu stream of cryTstal-clear water 
flowing among banks dcekc«l in spring with pmfusion of 
primroses and blucljclLs, with here and there a gniceful silver 
birch, all set in a carpet of the smoothest emerald grass 
interrupted ever and anon by protruding rocks of grey lime¬ 
stone. 

lliis beautiful dale is bordered on the west by the grounds 
enclosing Luroberdalc House, which formerly contained a One 
museum of local antiquities fonued by William Bateman and 
his son Thomas, %rho lived at Middleton Hall to the south. 
The archaisilogy’ of all this district is permeated by the spirit 
of Thomas Bateman, a gentleman of means who »{>ent the 
greater part of his life in excavating the barrows hereabouts, 
and who wrote tlic I'fstigea of tht Aniiquitiey of l)t rby»hire 
and Tm Years' Diggittgs in Celtic and Saxon Grave llilU in 
Derby, Stafford and York, ns well os numerous papers in 
urcliacolugicol journals. Thomas Bateman’s tomb, sur¬ 
mounted by a stone model of a prehistoric cinerary nm. is 
to be seen just behind Middleton (’ongn’g;»tional Church. 

lUtt 
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The manuscript of his books, in his own incomparable copper¬ 
plate hondwriting and illiistratc<l by lieaiitifidly executed 
drawings, is in the Public Museum at Weston Park, Shcftleld, 
along with many other Bateman papers including his own 
intcrIeavcHl c-opy of the f'rxtigcx with his manuscript additions. 
Tlu; bidk of Bateman’s cullcetion of his finds in the barrows 
is also in the Shcflicld Museum, and this fine collection should 
l>e seen by all those interested in the antiquities of this region. 

Our survey must neecssarilj’ start with a brief account of 
.\rlMir Low, the great stone circle which is the most important 
prehistoric antiquity in Derbyshire. It is situated about 
three miles west of Middlcton-by-Youlgreavc. It is possible 
that tlic rriad known as Long ILikc which leads from a few 
yards north of ,-\rbor Low to Voulgrcave may l)c on the site 
of an ancient trackway. A mile south of the circle is Green 
Lane which leads to Middleton, and this lane is also proliablv 
an ancient tntek. 

.Vrbor Low should be ap|)ronchrd from the nwd to the 
north (I-ong Hake) where there is ii turning leading south- 
war«ls tt» Little ffldham’s Farm. It is at this fnmi tluit one 
should pay an admission fee of lid. to Arbor Low' and Gib 
Hill, and here als<j is obtainable a threepenny guide to the 
site. This guide is. however, not t<K» reliable. 

Arbor Low ctmsists of a group of stones arranged in a 
circle, surrounded by a deep trench and bank. In general 
appearance the site may be said to resemble the circles at 
Aveburj and Stanton Drew, but nmrly all the stones at 
Arl>or Low have fulleii uiid are now lying flat on the ground. 
This impressive circle was like others of its kind probably the 
centre of civil and rcligiiim life in prehistoric limes for the 
district in which it was placed. Vet t he moors in the immetli- 
atc vicinity f»f this circle are not studded nearly so thickly 
with barrows as arc the pbins surmunding Stonehenge and 
Avebury. .N'cvcrtheless, nearly nil the best barrows in tlw 
Peak and limestone areas of Derbyshire and Staffortlshire 
arc within a .six-mile radiu.s of Arbor Low. U is certain tliat 
many barrows in this area have licen dcstruved. The circle 
may have been eonstnicted lictwcen 20<)o’ mid 1800 d c. 
and is carUer than the Bronze .\gr barrow placed on its 
eastern margin. 
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There is a long entrenchment stretching fr«)m the circle to 
« point rather east of the very large and fine tumulus known 
as Gib Hill. Gib Hill is one of the most impressive round 
Ijorrows in Derbyshire. Exeuvution by Thomas Bateman in 
ltJ48 showed that the mound covered up four smaller mounds 
arranged in a JKpiare. These four small mounds were covered 
by a mass of earth and stones and near the summit of the 
wljolc wa-s placed a cist composed of large slabs of limestone 
native to the locality. In this cist was placed the huriid, 
which c<insistcd of a deposit of cremated humoit bones and n 
ftani vessel. Bateman and his diggers were busily burrowing 
near the base of the mound searcliing for the burial when the 
earth olx>vc fell in and exposed the cist which partly fell on 
top of them. 

llie moors for a few miles round Arlair L<.»w arc scattered 
with round barrows, most of which, however, arc rather unin- 
tenrsting. One of the best c.xamplcs is End I,ow, situated 
prominently on n hilltop two mih^ s<»uth of Gib Hill. End 
laiw was o{>cned by Thomas Hutemnn who found in it, 10 
feet below the top of the mound, the bin-iat of a skeleton of a 
man acsxtmpnnied by a bronze knife-dagger and a flint imple¬ 
ment. One of the most interesting round liarrows o{)cne<l by 
Bateman was Liff's Low, two miles south of End Low. In 
this he found a cist c«>nstruetcd of the u.sual local limestone 
slabs, and this cist contained the contracted skeleton of a 
man, evidently a leader of his tribe. With him were buried 
a pultcrv' vessel, two l>eautifiilly-chipped flint axes, a hninmcr- 
hcad, two flint arrow-heads, two flint knives polished on the 
edge, and oilier flint implements, as well as the horn of a red 
deer and a pair of cnormou.s boar's tusks. Of even greater 
interest was some red ochre, three pieces of wliieh were found 
near the skeleton. Here, therefore, we liave the burial of a 
hunter, complete with arrow-heads, axes, knives, woad luid 
trophies. 

At least four round barrows in this area contain visible 
stone chamliers and cists, and these examples are unques¬ 
tionably the most interesting from the point of view of their 
present apfieanmev*. 

The Five Wells tumulus is situated north of Five Wells 
Farm and west of Taddington, on the moors atmut five miles 
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daus. rock idols and cairns. Their (i.e. the Druids’) sacred 
groves have long since given way to cultivation; but their 
more durable monuments . . . remain as helps to illustrate 
their history ’ (!). West of Birchover is the inn known as the 
Druid Arms, and whoever purchases a half-pint here may 
enjoy the privilege of seeing the ‘ Druid Stones * at Rowtor 
behind the inn. Tliey xux certainly well worth seeing and 
two rocking stones arc among them. 

A mile to the west, in a field on Harthill .Moor known as 
Nine Stone Close, are four large stones which are considered 
to l>e the remains of a stone circle. To the south another 
large stone, apparently ancient, functions as a gatepost, and 
this stone may be connected with the others. Near-by is a 
camp called Castle King. 

Before leaving Birchowr for Stanton Moor the rambler is 
advlscil to call at the local Post Office and obtain the pam¬ 
phlet entitled Birchover: its Prehistoric and Druidical 
Remains (price Od.), as this is an excellent and reliable account 
of the im{K>rtant local antiquities. At the time of writing, 
tlic Post Office houses an interesting c«>Ucction of unis, imple¬ 
ments and other articles, many of which have been recently 
exca\-atcd from the Imutows on Stanton Moor by the pro¬ 
prietor of the F*ost Office and liis son, Messrs. J. C. and 

P. Heathcotc. Here also are obtainable postcard-photo¬ 
graphs of local liarrows, stone circles, prehistoric urns and 
other antiquities. In fact, at Birchover the barrow-hunter 
is thoroughly catered for. 

The niad from Birchover to Stanton passes siigiitly cast of 
a small plantation enclosing the large block known as the 
Andie Stone. .Major Hooke, writing in the eighteenth een- 
tury, stateil that the .\ndle Stone was surroimde<I by a circle 
of stones in his time. Three liundreil yards south-west of 
this stone is a small circle of six stones, which in Bateman’s 
time enclosed a barrow in whicdi he found iTematcil bones 
and the remains of * three or four cinerary urns, and as many 
incense cups '. North of and adjoining this circle is a peculiar 
liarmw which has been uncovered by the Ueatheutes, reveal¬ 
ing a stone cist. The ilrathcotes have also uncovered the 
stone circle, and many of the barmws on Stantuti Mwir cast 
of the nmd from Birchover to Stanton. 
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After retumin }7 to the main road from the sites near the 
Andie Stone, the rambler is advised to walk a few yards to 
the south and take the pathway by New Park Quarry leading 
past the Cork Stone, the cliiubing of which is niueh more 
diflicult tlian it appears, m spite of the foot-rests and handles 
fixed to the stone. After passing one or two small barrow- 
sites the rambler reaches a large round barrow surrounded 
by a wire fence, nearly 400 yards cast of the Cork Stone. 
This most interesting barrow has been o|)encd. leaving a good 
view of its internal structure. It is seen to contain two 
concentric circles of stone and a stone cist in the centre, the 
whole bring originally covered by u circular mound. This 
cist contained the primarj' burial which was by cremation, 
and about a do 2 U:ti secondarj- cremations were found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the barrow. All the barrows so far opened with 
result on Stinton MtM)r iiuve contained primary burials by 
cremation, and they all seem to belong to the Bronze Age. 

Between this barrow and the ISJFi Reform Tower to the 
north-east arc several more barrows, including some very 
|>cculinr small and irregularly-shaped ones llir interna] struc¬ 
tures of which luive Ikjch left exposed after excavation by the 
llcatlicotes. This extensive group includes nliout three earth 
circles. On tlie northern fringe of the moor is the stone einde 
known as the Nine Ladies, with its attendant single stone, 
about 30 yards to the west known av the King Stone. Both 
these sites arc surrounde<l by modem low stone walls and 
• the Nine Liidie* * is protected under the Ancient Monument.s 
Act. The Nine Ladies circle originally enclosed a barrow. 
Near-by ‘ are several cairns; one hml been opened a few 
years ago, and much nimmaged: bones were foimd with a 
large blue glass bead ’; thus wrote Major Rookc about 1787. 
One of the best round Imutows in this area is the large one 
85 yards south of the Rcfonii Tower. hVu- descriptions of 
many other sites on Stant<in .Moor, which Ls a region of great 
charm, the raider i.s n-fi-rred to the bibliography at the end 
of this chapter. 

North Ilf Stanton .Moor is a tract of country the magnili- 
ccnce of which no wonts of the w-ritcr’s choice mn udwpiatclv 
describe. It includes the beautiful grounds of Chatsworth 
and Haddon Ilall, Colton Pastures (on which arc aliout Haifa 
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(lozeu good round barrows) and Becley. East of Cbatswortli 
is the celebrated barrow known as Hob Hurst's House, 
remotely situated on a bleak moor bordering Bunker's Hill 
Wood ; this site U tniditionully the abode of Hob o’ the 
Hurst, and the burst of course is Bunker’s Hill Wood. 

Hob Hurst’s House differs from the luajority of burrows in 
being of a squarish shape. surrounde<i by u sqiuiro ditch and 
bunk. The mound was opened by Bateman who found in it 
a stone cist enclosing a cremation. 

It remains to refer briclly to a grave-mound of much later 
date than any pn^v^ioiwly described in this chapter. The 
example in (picstinn is near .Vrlwr Low, west of Bcnty Grange 
Fium and a^ut '20(i yorrb north of the eighth milestone from 
Buxton on the road to Ashbourne. It is quite small but 
differs from most examples in being surrounded by a low 
ditch anil bank. In the words of Bateman, the mound 
‘ nfforiled n more instructive collection of relies than bos ever 
been discovered in the county. . . . which are not surpassed 
in interest by any remains hitherto recovered from any .Anglo- 
Saxon burj'ing place in the kingdom ’. It contained the 
burial of an .Anglo-Saxon chief, with a helmet, the remains of 
a leather cap with silver bonier and fastenings, and other 
grave-good.s. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THK WOLD COUNTRY 

(1) Lincolnshike is proverbially among the most ploughed 
counties in England, and this fact may be the exphumtion of 
the scarcity of ancient barrows here. On the other hand. 
luuTows are extremely scarce in some of the neighbouring 
counties, including Northonts, Rutland and Leicestershire. 
Lincolnshire never was a proliilc bam>w-area sucli a* Wilt¬ 
shire, Sussex, or Yorkshire. It has recently been worked 
over very thorougWy urchncologicully by Mr. C. W. Phillips, 
F.S.A.. from whose published papers and verbal information 
most of this section is compiled. The thanks of every archae¬ 
ologist arc due to Mr. Phillips for the thorough way in which 
he has studied the barrows of this hitherto sumcwluit neglected 
county. 

It is proposed to start this ramble at Rurgh le Miu^h (pro¬ 
nounced locally Borough). South of the road and a very* 
short distance west of the church in this village is a large 
round l)arrow which was, Mr. Phillips informs me, increased 
in size a century or two ago, probably to form a look-out. 
This mound, which is known as Cock Hill, was opened in 
1033, when it yielded a primuiy' interment of .4nglo-Saxon 
])eriod. The material of the original mound contained quan- 
titie.s of Ri>muno-British pottery. From this it Ls clear that 
the mound cannot be earlier in date than the potters' scattered 
through it. llic fragmenU nuist have Ikcii in the soil at 
the time the mound was built. 

Tlie road north-westwards pusses Burgh Station and then 
ctmtinues west wunls to Cnndlesby. Mid-way between Gunby 
and Candlesby, north of the rt^, is a long mound which 
may or may not be a long barrow. Personally. I am inclined 
to reject it until it has Ijccn further studied, although I was 

aw 
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infomteti by n Uk'uI inhabitant, of a vague tradition that it 
wa-s ‘ thrown up in the wars 

A mile north of t'andlcsby in Welton Ic Marsh, from which 
is u Roman Road running north-westwards towards Ulceby. 
Between this road and Skendlcby Lmlgc is a fine long l)arr<iw, 
(one of two known as the Giants* IIUls) which was opened 
in I03S -I by Mr. C. W. Phillips. It was shown to have a 
ditch not iinU' on the flank-sides but also round the ends, 
except for u very narrow causeway in one part. Evidence 
of complicated woodcti stnictnrrs was found in the mound. 
The primar)’ biinnl consisted of the remains of no less than 
eight persons, seven of whom wxre male adults, the remaining 
being a child of two. Four of the Inirinls were in the crouch¬ 
ing position, the other four consisting of bones thrown in at 
random. These burials were under the eastern end of the 
mound, which w'as larger tlian the western end. A verj’ line 
scale intKlrl of this long barrow, showing the excavations and 
u reconstruction of the original timberwork, is on exhibition 
at the British Miiscum. together with some of the flntls from 
the Ixirrow. .\bout 800 yards south-east is the remains of 
a second long Ixirrow, situated in the middle of a ploughcti 
field slightly lower down the hill. This is the other member 
of the Giants’ Hills. 

l*iast of the Giants’ Hills is a nmd turning northwards to 
Skendlcby Salter and Ciuxby. Between these two villages, 
and north of the r«>od, arc two fine long Immtws. both tree- 
covered, on separate spurs of a hill. In otitward ap[>carance 
these barrvjws are among the most interesting on the W<jlds. 
Each is a tj-pical long barrow in a fairly good state of preser¬ 
vation. They arc known as fhc Deadmen's Graves. 

South of Fordington to the west arc two mounds among 
mrtlieval earthworks which represent a \illagc-sitc. Although 
these two mounds arc murkH on the maps as tiunuli, it is 
possible that they arc medieval and fonn part of the village- 
site. 

RathiT more than n mile farther west is the long barrow 
known as Spelluw Hills (anciently sjiell hnu, hou probably 
meaning hill). This mound has been badly mutilated and 
bears a superficial resemblance to three round barrows. 
The mound is also known as the ‘ Hills of the Slain *. Ilunuin 
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bones niul ‘ armour ’ are said to have been found in it many 
years ago. In tradition it has inren variously rcpinlrd as 
the burial-place of some victims of the pinjpie, and the burial- 
place of soldiers killed in a mythical ‘ Bjittlc of Partneya 
neighlxjuriug village. Our surs'cy of the barrows in this 
small area between Burgh le Marsli and Spellow Hilts is now 
brought to a close. It rtmiains to refer l<» one or two sites in 
outlying ilistricts. 

From llceby Cri'ss is a road leading north-westwards to 
l^iuth. Oil the north-east side of this rxMul. in a plantation 
iKtween Swaby and Walmsgnte, is n large long Imrrow, the 
largest in the county. 

Farther north-west, between Haiigham and Tathwcll, is 
a fme group of round barrows, the finest in the county. 
Tlioy ore sewn in number, and are situated on Bully Hill. 
North of Hniighuni arc two more. 

(2) THE YOKK.SnikE WOLDS 

It is regrettable that the Yorkshire acres were not suffici¬ 
ently broad to enable one small portion of the ^\olds to be 
pnitcctcd from the ravages of the plough, and converted 
into a kind of l»arrow-sunctuary. As it is, there is hardly a 
barrow tliut luis not been imder cultivation in recent times. 
If Lineolnshirc is the most [iloiighed county in England, the 
Yorkshire Wolds are surely the most /wirroa-ploiighed area 
anywhere. 

it is fortunate, however, that we have in the works of 
Greenwcll and .Mortimer an accurate account of their excava- 
lions and findings in at least five hundred of these ploughed 
barrows on the Wolds ; a stiuill number of other barrows have 
also lieen opened by other workers. 

It is the purpose of the following notes to select a few of the 
more interesting of these mounds, especially those still exist¬ 
ing. and to dcscril>c their features and contents. -\t the 
outset it may be stated that the nuignifieent series of re¬ 
searches and excas’ations by Greenwcll and Mortimer have 
probably tended to make the barrows on the Yorkshire 
Wolds appear more important than they really arc. At the 
It 
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same time the iihundnnce of twakers and fetod vessels makes 
it plain that the rejiion in question wok important. 

lat us fiass in review a few sifmilleunt sites on the Wolds, 
startintr from the vnitli-west hiuI working towards the north¬ 
east. 

On tlie western slope of the \\ olds between North Orimston 
and .Menethorpe is Hedun Ilowe, a barrow very unusual in 
these parts by reason of the fact that it uriginallv cuntauicd 
Qve stone cist-s, the most perfect of whicli is at the Mortimer 
Mu-seuiii, Hidl (though not at present on view). These live 
eists were arranged in the form of a cross. As all the cists 
except the central one had the outer slab * removed or partly 
ivmoved one wonders whether these stnietures were closed- 
in cists or cliaiiilxTs lending fronj the margin of the mound 
(TOinpare the fine .Miiining Low, dcscril)e<l in Part II. Chapter 
X VI). The Ilednn Ilowe cists contained contracted skeletons 
with food vessels and l)eakcrs. 

Some six miles east of Hedon Howe is I he line Iwrrow known 
ns Howe Hill, or Duggleby Howe, south of village of that 
name. This is one of the very few barrows that are still in 
good presersntion. It is on enormous round barmw alwut 
12 yards in diameter and over 20 ft«ct in height, and is situntcil 
III a s-mall field under gra.s.s. It has the distinction of being 
one of the extremely rare round laimms which liavc strong 
alllnilica with the Neolithic culture. It was upcnetl in 181»0 
by Mortimer, who f<iund in it ten primars' burials of flexed 
skeletons, surnioiintcfl by no less than .^JJ human cremations, 
donbtlevs of victims saerificetl at the fiuicml of the tjcot.lc 
represented bj the skeletons. These cremations were without 
UHLS ami no gravc-goods of any eoiiscquence were assoinatcrl. 
There were doubtless many more rremutions in the imcx- 
cavated parts of the mound. All these creniutiotis and 
skeletons were sealed hi by a layer of blue Kimmeridgc clav 
wlueh in its turn was covereti by « thick laver of chalk rubble 
eomplctiiig the muiiiid. 

Aiimiig the gravc-goods depodtcl with the skeletons were 
a beautiful clup|>cd ii.xe polished at the cutting etlgr a flrielv- 
wurked diamond.shui«d arrow-head, a magnilieenl ladishwl 
flint knife, which bir John Kvuiis declared to l*c the llnest he 
had ever seen, and a miiml-bottoiiicd fxitlen,- vessel of .NW 
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lilhic type. The latter is pcrluips the most sigtiiilcuiit lind 
of all from tim barnav. The hunuui skeletons found were all 
typically of the long liorrow type, representing a long-headed 
people of short stature (5 feet G inches). 

We have therefore in this round IwuTfiw a primary inter¬ 
ment of ten skeletons of Nc<jlithie type, associated with a 
round-l>ottonietl vessel of Neolithic culture. On the other 
luind. the flint implements, especially the polished flint knife 
and the {Hjlishcd axe (which is concave-sided and resembles a 
copy in flint of a flat copper or bronze axe) may well be of the 
Karly Bronze .\gc- The facts of this must interesting and 
important harrow arc best accounted for by assuming a fusion 
of lung and round burrow people, and a fusion of their cultures. 

Keinarkably similar ift extcnial form to Dugglcby Howe 
is Willy Howe near Wold Newton about twelve miles east- 
iiorth-cast. Willy Howe was considered by (Irecnwell to be 
the largest barrow on the Yorkshuc Wolds. Hut an example 
at the foot of Garrowby Hill, which I liavc not seen, is larger, 
though iLs artiflciul origin U not proved. Willy Howe is about 
60 yards in diameter and 21 feet high, and is tree-covered. 
The top of the mound is badly mutihited. The mound may 
perhaps be slightly oval in form. It was openetl without 
result by Lord Londcsborough in 1837, and again in 1887 by 
GreenwcU, who found at the centre an oval grave sunk through 
the solid chalk t«» a depth of over 12 feet. This grave, 
ulthotigh undisturlx’d, contained no burial, and Grccnwcll 
concluded that Willy llowe was therefore a cenotaph barrow, 
‘ thrt>wn up merely to commemorate, and not to contain the 
IkkU' of, some great i>cTsormge *. 

The folk-lore of Willy Howe has alre.ntly l>cen given fully 
in the chapter on Folk-lore, page 53. 

An account of Wold Imrrows would b«r incomplete without 
a reference to the Early Inm .\gc grave-mound clusters tlwt 
were formerly visible nctur .Virus and Hcssleskcw cast of 
.Market Weighton, and at the Dunes’ Graves ab<iut four miles 
north of Driflicld. The latter consisted of several hundred 
snuill circular mounds mostly between 4 and 8 yards in 
diameter and between 1 and 3 feet high, •lomc of them sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch. These mounds were clustered thickly 
together. Excavation in them by Greenwell, Mortimer and 
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others, showed them to c«)V'cr skcletoiLs some of whieh were 
so greatly contracted as to suggest that they may liavc been 
bound. Asso«’inted with some of the skeletons were pt»ttery 
vessels, s^jme of which r<intaincd the Ijoiies of pigs. Pottery 
vessels fnnii the Danes’ Graves are in the British .^luseum. 
A few of the more important Early Iron Age barrows on the 
\<»rkshirr Wolds etmtained burials accompanied by irtin 
chariots. \% a class these grave-mound clusters on the Wolds 
belong to the later [»art of the Early Iron .\gc, known as 
the I.a Tine period. Some of the Danes’ Graves north 
of DriflicId arc still visible. 

Of particular interest is a group of three average-sixed 
round barrows within a few hundred yards of the edge of 
Gristhoqw cliff, between Scarlnmn/gh and Filey. It was 
from the centrol of thest" mounds that u celebrated burial w'a$ 
found ill 18.31. In that year W. Beswiek of Grislhor|)c 
exeas uted this burrow and found in it a tree-trunk colIin in a 
remarkably good state of presersution. It is of oak and is 
7 feet long. ,Vt one end of the lid is a rude ears'ing of what 
may be a representation of the human face. Inside this 
coflin was a perfectly preserved skeleton of a fully grown 
man, together with the remains of a wooden dish or Imskct. 
some hair belonging to the skin in which the bo<ly was 
wra|»|>rd, nil earls Bronze .\ge bronze dagger, a lioix* awl. 
and three wurkwl Hints. All these objects now form the 
most inifairtaiit exhibit in the ScarlKirough Museum. 

Burials in <Mik tree-truiik coltins such ns this are ciimmon 
in .Seandiiinvin, and the Gnsthorpi- example, licing situoteil 
so near the east coast, may perhaps bespeak .Scandinavian 
iiiflueiiec. On the other hand there is an important gnuip of 
tree-trunk coftln-bunals luider barrows in Wiltshire which 
inny l>e native But there is «o doubt that Scandinavian 
influence was frit on the cast coast of Yorkshire 

It is unfortmmtc that the extreme scoivitv of unploughcd 
^tes on the Uolds renders a giHal barrow-jaunt impossible. 
The rambler who desires to gel « glimpse of lliLs countrs' and 
to a few go<xl ancient sites is recommended to start his 
walk fwm Rudston, where the Roman remains rcccntlv 
cxp<«ed may be seen, and where is situated a verv larg'e 
standing stone near the church. A walk of almut Ihr^ miles 
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brings the rambler to Thwing. rather more than n mile 
north «if which is the celebrated Willy Howe, near one of the 
little streams known as Gypsey Race. A mile to the west is 
Wold Newton where a halt may be made for refreshments at 
the Anvil Inn. or the fine guest-house at Wold Newton Hall. 
The custom i»f playing games evers* Shrove Tuesday on the 
barrow known as Ball Hill, s«*uth of W’old Newton, has already 
l>ccn referred to in the Folk-lore chapter. A monument south¬ 
west of the village morks the site where a meteorite fell, 
which is now in the Natural Uistorj' Museum, London. 

A walk of rather more than a mile t<» the north leads to the 
tinv village of Fordou, reputed the smallest in \ orkshire. 
Continuing northwards the rambler passes near Danebury 
.Manor and cast of a barrow knoivn ns Elf Howe, and eventu¬ 
ally comes to the escariimeiit above Folkton, from which is a 
magnificent \ncw of the sea, the cliffs near Gristhiirpe (where 
the tree-trunk burial was found), and the Yorkshire Moors, 
which form the subject of the next and last chapter of this 
work. 
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THE YORKSHIRE MOORS 


Tlic Minor* niav well lie oAlled the * Land of Ifarniw>> . . • I 
rMimatc that the total number of Iwrrow^ yet Htnddln^ the upland* 
of north-eaat Yorkshire cannot lie le»» than HI,MOW. In the past 
there may have ticen u* many more. 

Eijokk. Kariy Man in Xonh-h'ati Vor*»Airr. p. PJI) 

It wn% Thotnas Hardy who remarked of his Egdon Heath in 
Wessex tluit ‘ in the heath’s liarramess to the fanner lay its 
fertility to the historian Of no country Is this truer than 
the Yorkshire Moors svhicli are now to be described. They 
are so Imrren and desolate that if Cobbett had seen thcm^hc 
would have said they wm: * worse tluin Bagshut Heath 
from the farmer’s point of view. \ ct there is no more 
prolific area in the North of England for the archaeologist. 

.\s walking countrs- the Moors possess a great lure. Except 
where clearances liavc been made for turf-cutting, they an; 
almost entirely covcrwl by a carpet of soft heather, l<x»iUj 
calletl ling; the hilltops, ridges or * Riggs ’ as they ore 
locally called, arc almost invariably crowned with barrows 
which arc locally known os houes. The chief ot her occupants 
of the M.xirs arc the sheep which roam over them in aU 
directions, and the grouse. The prospective searcher aHcr 
antiquities will be well n«lviscd to avoid tramping these mooR 
during the grouse-shooting season (Tith August till lOlh 
ID ) 1* ^ 

In common with mmt hcath countrs-. the Moors contain 
very few long bamiws, those that exist being on the southern 
fringe, espccialJv on the limestone hUb between Pickering 
and Sciirtairough. Burials with beakers are equally rare, 
and those accompanied by food virsscls are almost a^ral. 

Tlic MtHjrs do not therefore appear to have been inhabited 
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to any extent until the Middle Bronze Age, that is from almiit 
1500 B.c. onwards. 

Bnutdly s|K.*uking, the hones of this irgion are of two kinds 
—large ones placed singly nr in small groups, and verv small 
ones grouped thickly in clusters. 

1 he large ones arc sometimes A’cry impressive, a particularly 
fine c.xampic l)eing the eastenuno^t member of Robin Ht»oil 
Butte, alwut two miles north of Dauby in Cleveland. Of 
special interest arc several examples neatly edged round at 
the base with a |)eri.stalith or ring of stones. The finest 
pcri.stalith-lmrrows I have ever seen are in Cleveland, cs|ieci- 
ally Flat Howe and Roblieil Howe on Sleights Moor, and one 
of the Foster Howes on WTiinstonc Ridge, north-east of 
(•onthland. .Atkinson descrilied some hones with peristalilhs 
on C.uisliorough .Moor north-west of Dnnby, but the writer 
has not yet seen them. .Vll these large hones that have been 
with result liave yielded cremations, apimrciitlv all 
of Middle or I.atc Bronze Age. 

The small bones arc grouped vers’ thicklv in dusters. 
Tlif largi-st gr<.up known is on Shooting House Rigg near the 

ir*1!^ “wl *'"*** south-west of 

Robin HiMsl s Bay. This group eoiisiste of about 1800 tinv 
gravc-inoiinds. but these arc very piM.rly pirscrAcil and it is 
easy to walk over the ground without noticing them. Per- 

“T »his contains 

a^iit 8.0 examples mostly in a g.Kxl state of preseivntion. 
riicM- wiU lie desrriUtl m more detail shortly. Ilicse tinv 
hones are cad, lict wee 3 and IJ yards in diameter and bctweeli 
0 and 2 feet high, and arv composed of 1 ,k>sc stones 

f'of aay Iben, were <ipened by Atkinson who 

found m them nothing In,t bits of charcoal. He nxM.mrd that 
liey must have on^nally covered skclcton-burials which 

that while burnt iKmes ore airnmt indrstnietihle. imbumt 
skeletmis will perish veiy- quickly if interred in the sandy soil 

mirnb,^ M ^ ‘hese enormous 

nuniUrs of tiny circular mounds hns not vet been im.vcil • 

•!! ‘"“Icrstand wliul else' thev can be 

One thing Is certain : if they are hurial.eaim*s they reprr- 
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sent a departure from the custom of crcctin^j harrows only 
over the remains of persons of eminenee. If these arc bar- 
rows. as is certainly probable, they arc the Jinives nf the 
eummon people of a prehistoric a^c. If they belong to the 
Hronze Age, they may perhaps Im* regarded as the fore¬ 
runners of the gnivc-mound clusters of Early Iron Age and 
Saxon times. But the Cleveland grave-mound clusters may 
well liclong to a period bter than the Bronze .Vge, 

UANIIV 

It is now proposed to «lescril)c in greater detail some «»f the 
antiquities of a small area round Danby, the imrish of which 
Canon .1. C. Atkinson was vicnr fnim 1847 till his death in 
1!>00 at the age of 85. During those M years of residence in 
Dunbv, Atkiason spent u great deal of time collecting every 
scrap of information he could obtain relative to the customs, 
traditions, anrhoeology. histoiy, geology, and other aspects of 
the study of hi.s immediate surroundings. The results of his 
studies were his Glotsary of the Clevelatul Dialect. Histonj of 
Clevclatul, a large number of articles in the GctUleinctt's 
Magazine, and his delightful and popular Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish. The latter work is a classic. He main¬ 
tained that the many days he ami his family spent Imrrotv- 
were among the happiest of his life. 

My vtife and a friend or two. together vtilli two or three of iny 
elder lads - tKiys from ten to fourteen years old — beside* the working 
nirn, vrrrr the parly. .And we all of iw workeil. The l>o>-» hnil their 
smuU qtadrs. I iiiarketl nut the work, and direetni It ; . . . the 
inoiiient any of the rreognimi >ign.« of an uiipisMteh to what might 
pru\*e to he a 4lr|>asit were otrserved, the vicar was warned ; and 
all the work of . . . mrrfiilly groping and feeling for, and ftnally 
extracting, the prreinus and pndiatdy broken nr eruslied, as well a« 
frail, earllieli s-essel was his exclusive pmi’irMs-. 

^*o happier excavation-party can be piclurerl than this 
enthusiastic vicar with his wife and children assisting him in 
the cxploratioas which he no lovingly ami carefully pursued. 
If some of his excavatioii-mclhods fell short of tlie very 
exacting deniamls of nuMlcm arrharoiogy, it can tndy 1 h* 
said that Canon Atkinson did his level best, in the face of 
many handicaps, not least of which wa« that of lH;ing 80 
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miles distant from ‘any collection of books worthy to be 
named a library His collection of pottery and other 
antiquities from the barrows is now in the British Museum. 
His ehunrh. nearly two miles from Oanby village, was restored 
by his friends and parishioners as a memorial to him in 
IDOa, and he is buried in the south-west part of the church¬ 
yard. During a recent visit to Donby the writer hnel the 
pleasure of meeting some elderly residents who rcmcmbcre»l 
* the Canon ’ as he was culled. 

A ‘ liouc-hunt • may well be started by walking from Danby 
Eiul southwards through Ainthorpe and past the Fo.x and 
Hounds Inn and then ascending Danby Bigg, by the track 
known as Old Wife’s Stones Road. ‘ Old Wife ’ is thought 
to have l>een the Goddess of Winter. This road leads to the 
vast necropolis of about 8iJ0 tiny houes on the northern spur 
of Dniiby High Moor. Each mound averages aliout 5 vards 
in diameter aiul n foot or two high, and i.s cum{K>scd of loose 
stones and earth, the stones being mostly lietwcen ( and 1) 
feet in iluimeter. Tliesc enims present quite a venerable 
appearance, the interstices between the stones being covered 
with ling and many of the stones themselves covered with 
lichen. 

Among these cairns ore several standing stones, perhaps 
the Old W ife s Stones from which the ridge-traek i.s named. 
One of these stones, much thicker tinm the others, is on the 
circumference of a tnmeated barrow, «>r (more doubtfully) 
on o ring of loose earth and stones fonning a circle, bisect^ 
by the track. The hollow grooves down this stone arc 
probably due to rain-water forming runncLs down it. This 
circle or barrow contained at the centre two urns inverted 
o\*cr burnt bonc.s. 

Farther south is n mutilated large barrow with a peristaUth 
or retaining wall of stones. It will he noticed that, as oc<-urs 
frequently, the stones of this retaining wall point outwards 
This may be due to the weight of the material of the original 
barrow pressing against the outer ring of retaining stones an<l 
forcing them outwards. Originally the stones of the peris- 
talith may have sloped inwanLs and rested against the sides 
of the original Imrrow. as they still do frequently on Dartmoor. 

.Slightly south of this mutilated barrow i, nn entrenchment 
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vcrj' rudely constructed of stones and earth. This trench 
marks the southern limit of the really prolific part of the 
necropolis. Between this single entrenchment and the 
Double Dike nearly half a mile southwards, U a fine earthen 
circle svith three stones standing on the circumference. The 
circle consists of a bank of stones and earth aixmt a foot high 
and 8 feet wide, and the diameter of the circle is about 23 
yards. The fine Double Dike to the south of this is crowned 
by about seven upright stones, five of which arc together. 
It is supposed to have originally Ijccn crowned by stones set 
at fretjuent interv'als along its entire course. 

South of Double Dikes there appear to be few or no clusters 
of tiny houes, but there arc three large ones, two of which arc 
known as Find Houes and the thin! and most southerly is 
railed Wolf Pit. Two miles south-west of Wolf Pit tumulus 
are the three * Western Howes These were opened by 
Atkinson who found in one of them a ciiicrarj’ urn containing 
a polished granite axe, an incense cup. and some burnt Imnes. 
North of IVestem Howes is a single houe called ‘ Stone Rock 
Hill ’ or ‘ Stone Rixik Hill in which Atkinson found a very 
fine and aircfuUy ornoiiientcd cinerary um inside which were 
a smaller um and an incense cup. The walk northwards 
over Castlcton Rigg is well worth while if only for the grand 
Slews exposed of Dauby Dale and Donby Rigg to the east. 
On the extreme northern spur of Cu.stlctun Rigg is a large 
standing stone, bigger tlian some neighbouring modem stones, 
which murks the site of (lallow Houc, formerly the site of a 
gallows. This houe was exceptional iji containing a large 
stone cist phicnl within a circle of standing stonw. 

The most interesting hones north of the rood between 
Comniondale and Dauby End are those with peristaliths on 
Giiisboiwigh and Skelton Moor* (which 1 have not seen, lait 
mention on the excellent authority of .\tkinson); th<»>e 
between C'ommondsic and Girrick Moor, especially Robin 
Hood Butts; and those near Danby Beacon from which 
there is a magnificent view to the south. Herd Howe near 
Robin U(kmJ Butts is said to l>r so-callcd from the trailition 
of n hoard of treasure luiving beren buried Ixmcath it ; the 
mound was upenctl by .\tkini>on who found therein no less 
than 10 separate interments. 
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This account of the Yorkshire Moors would be incomplete 
without a reference, however brief, to the fine work done 
recently in the moors of the West Riding by Dr. A. Raistrick, 
who has placed on record stone circles in that area, as well 
us some most interesting circles with central tumps, which may 
be on n parallel with the disc-barrows of Wessex. Ilkley 
M<K»r is apparently particularly prolific from this standp»)int. 
Interested readers are rcferrerl to Dr. Haistrick’s {lapcrs 
quoted in the literature at the end of this chai>ter. 
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APPKNDIX I 


BRIEF xNOTES Ox\ 
MISCELLANEOUS REGIONS 

(1) Ji^noor. ChaIliU.*omlM! u good centre : Cbupnuui Burrows ; 
Five Barrows and Two Barrows near KinsfortI Gate ; barrows 
near Dunkety Bcur'on [Touruit*' Map of Exintwr). 

(2) Fancay and Gittuham Uilts, south of Iloniton, Devon. 
Nearly ninety sites, mostly barrows, described by P. O. Ilutchiivsoii 
in FrtKffdinftH of Devonshire Afsociaiion. vol. 12. They are all 
round liurrows. mid not very prepossessing to look nt. fine or 
two have yielded shale cups of Early Bronz«- Ago. 

(8) Therjield and llUehin. — The Six Hills (? Roiimn), south of 
Steveruige; the Five Hills on Therfield Heatli; Long Barrow 
on Tlterncld Heath. Several round barrows near Royston, some 
of wliiclt were opened and described by R. C, Neville {SepuUhrn 
E-rpotita, ltU8). See C. Fox. Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 
192.2. Many moir barrow-sites in this area ap|>eiir on unpublislied 
air-photographs taken by ^lujor (i. W. G. Alkn, .M.C, 

(i) lutng Mynd, near Church Streiton, Shropshire. — A group of 
rather more than twenty barrows spread over a stretch of ilowii 
about 5 miles long near the Port Way, described by E. S. Cobbold 
(CAurc/i StreUon, s'©!. ». pp. 38-31). Miss L. F. Chitty first 
informed me of this region, which U one of scenic beauty. 

(S) TAe Lake District. — Between Penrith and Hawes Water arc 
a nundter of interesting site*, including the circle* known a* 
Mayburgli and Arthur's Round Table; some barrows on Moor 
Divock which were o|>ened by Grcenwcll: the Cop Stone, a stone 
circle. Sec. To tlie west is ‘ Lung Meg ami her Daughters * (stone 
circle) near Kcrswick, ITourvtt*' Map of the Luke District.) 
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APPENDIX II 


A BRIEF I.IST OF WORKS ON 
BARROWS 

A. Gcnkral. 

Gremwfll ; British Barrmct, 1877. 

Thtinmiii : * Anrirut Brituh * (Archatulogia, %-oU. 42-3). 

Jrwitt : Gravt-mimiuU mid their Contents. 1870. 

U. K.n<:usu Coi'NTua. 

Br.RKStnitF.. * Brrkxtiirc Barrows *, bj- L. V. GrinacU (Berks 
Arch. Journal, 10.75-8). 

CoRSWALU. Saenia Comuhiae, by W. C, Borlasc, 1872. 
Dkkbysmikc. Ten i ear* Bicging*. uiid yettiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire, both by Tbm. Bateman. 

Bkvunsiiiui. * De\‘ut) A*t,vK’ialiun Annual Bam>w Henort-s by 
R. H. Worth. 

Dorskt. Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, by C. Wame. 
GLovcESTEMsimu:. iMHg Barrens of the Cotttcolds, by O. G. .S. 
Crawford. 

Kknt. Inventoriuin Sepuirhrale (Faussett) and .Wenia Britannini 
(Douglasj. 

SiKKi-.v. ‘Surrey Barrows’, by L. V. Griiisell (.Surrey Arch. 
CoUeetions, vol. 42). 

Si^KX. •.Sussex Barrows', by L. V. Grinsell (Sussex Arch.' 
CoUeetions, vol. 75). 

WiLTaiiiHF. Anrimt Il'ilU, hy Sir H. C. Hoarr. 

Ancient British Barrowsby J.Thiinuini (Arc/uu-- 
idogia. voU. 42 aitd 43). 

Vorksiiirf.. GrernwcU: British Bartons, 1877. 

.Murtinier: Forty Years' Hestatthes. 

Klgerj Early Man in .Wurth-East Yorkshire. 


GLOSSARY 


mound of earth or 8tune8 erected over the burial of one 
or more human brinyr*. 

lUakrr. —A hand-mode pottery ve»»el uiied by a ruund-bcaded race 
(called the Btuker Folk after llieir p4)Uer)') who «imc to Britain 
about 1000 me. Beakers Uourisbetl between 1000 and 1700 B.c. 
and were frequently buried in barrow*, with unbumt burial* in 
tlie euntrurted {Kmitiun. 

HrU-narrute.— \ niund barrow ha\'in)( a mure or les* Hut led|{e 
between the mound oiul the cnciit-lin^ ditch. 

B*rm .—The platform or ledjte liclween tlie mound and ditch of bell- 
and di*c-barrow*. 

Batxl-Batrmc.—\ round Inirrow with or without u ditch. If the 
ditch 1* preoent it U immediately outside of the numnd. If an 
intervenin;; ledKc is pre.wnt the barrow is a BrU-Bartme. 

Brotnt A^r.—The period (1000 n.c. till about WtO or 300 B.C.J during 
which Inronxe wo* uieed for making <a>n»e of the iiii|ilrment* 
used by man before he had a knowh-dge of the use of Inin. 

(.'aim.—A burrow ronqHMcd largely or entirely of stones. The word 
is also used (but not in this book) to denote a beup of stone* 
which lu»» no connexion with Iwrrow* uml i» not nreessBrily 
anfdent. 

(‘Aamhrr.—A stone receptocle iimdc to conluin one or more burials, 
gcnerully having un entronre leading from the nwrgin of the 
mound, or from a passage from the margin of the munml. 
Chamlirf* are generally very niueb larger than risto. but tlwre 
is no till f it and lost division lo-tween eliambers and cisto. 

Cinrrary Cm .—.An urn made to contain a human cTrnwtion. The 
lira limy lie of hand-made pottery (Brome Age), wbeel-nmde 
potleiy (Karly Imn Age or Saxon), or glum (Ruimut). 

CiB .—.A pit or receptacle for a burial. It dilfrrs from most chambers 
in lutving no entrance. It is four-sided and entirely closed up 
like a Iwx, ami is normally much smaller Ilian the btirial-chamlier. 

DUc-Barrw .—A borrow eunsisttng of a large eiretdar platfumi with 
one or more tiny mounds in the area, tlie platform being sur¬ 
rounded by a flitch and bank. The Iwnk is nearly alwaj-s 
outside the ditch. 

>'<MKf tessrf.—A hand-made potter}- vessel deposited with citiicr burnt 
or unbumt burial*. Food vrsNcI* arc fairly common in tlie 
north of Knghuid but are rate in the south. 

zsa 
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firave-mouhJ (cluster).—A Icttii lurcl li> ilrnitie the very sinuil liur- 
rowi crcctrtl Miiietiiim singly liul grnerully In clusters iliiring 
tlie Early Imii iind the Saxon pcrirul. 

Houe, Ilawf . — A term uircl rhkflr in Yorkshire to denote a Ihiitow. 

inctnte cup.—A small vrjwel grnenilly with holes in the side*, found 
with some burnt liuriolM. It wo* prohnhiy used in the rite of 
cremation, during the Early and Middle Bronze ^\ge (1000- 
900 a.c.). 

/nAumohon.—Burial of latrt or all of the tkcleton, unburnt. 

Iron ^tgr, or Early Iron Agt , — A perimi lM*twrcen the Bronte Age 
and the Homan |icriod ; tliat |MirtiuD of the pre-Ronum period 
during which tlic use of iron was known (550 n.c.-eirtti 55 b.c.). 

Kittvarn . — A stone cist. Tills term wn» widely used by eighteenth 
and nineteenth century antiquaries and t* still prevalent In 
certain nrww especially in the west, notably on llartmour { hut 
the tenii ki arclwic and will pnibably fall out of use and be 
replaced by tlonr ritt. 

Ljtttg Barrotv. huriut-mound originally proltaldy rectangular but 
now generally weathered into an elongated oswl sIui|h*. Nearly 
all long barrows twlong to tlur Ncolllbic. or New Stone .\ge. 

SroUlhir Aye.. Hu: New Stone Age, after the Ice Age and before 
the Bronze .Vge. 

PeritlulitM (accent on the second syllable).—A row of stunrs set 
round the margin of some long ami round barroWii. Hound 
barmw* with peristalltla arc eummnii on the Yorkshire Moors. 

Plnijorm-Barrotc.—X round Imrrow with a flat lop, 

Primary Bonal.—The original burial for which a liormw seas Ural 
crccl«l. 

(‘hitrrr/w). An ^^rth^n hunk urrani^cfl itt a circulur form, 
generally liaving u ditch Inside or outside of the hank. Some 
arc harrows ami some ore not. 

Hounil Barrow. circular hurial-moumt. used during all (leriiMls 
fnim the earliest Bmnzr .Vge to .Saxon tiiiusi. A surrounding 
ditch limy or may not be present. 

Secondary RunVih.—Burials *uiMei|iienl or sulxirflinate to that for 
which I lie harrow was nioile. 

Stone .dge.—llic iieruMi during which the. use of mrtaU was unknown 
(see also Xrolilhit .-Ige). 

Tmmulu* (plural lumnll).—A Um.w (or l.arrowsj. Bam.w* are 
mnrkr.1 a* tumuli on nearly all the Onlnancr Sur%ev maps. 
Some writers u<w the won! tumulus to denote a mound of any 
kind wbclhcr srpulrhral or not. and confine the word Ijottow 
to prowl burial-mounds. Tumulus b Utln for • mound. 
Tymular - (an arraj prolidc in tumulL 
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IhiiisUbiF Downs, «>, a». I8a 
Kh-c Knulbi, Wl, 5», IMI 

BerhMff, 70. 78. «3, lUI, Ktt. 
Alftnl's CastW. IJtO 
Ashbury. IM. ISS. ISO 
.Vsbtkiwn. IM 
Ashdown Park, 150 
AstOM I'litborpe, 22 
Uhttow liJlJ, 40 
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ItrcdoR. 42, 40, 51. 55 
Bkwbury, dO 
ntowliiii Sloor, 150, 150 
Churn. 100 
Combe Gibbet. 01 
Cucktuunslev, 45. 00 , 00 , 102, KM 
IVWI-s DilrK 42 
liluiN brorh, lUO 
DrsMn Hill, 158 
HojuumI's ^ttle, 40 
Fawier, 150 
Fox Banow, 109 
Grim’s Uitc^ 42 
lianhsril Camp. 109 
HtHse's Maiijirr. 150 
Icknicid Way, 158 
Idlebush Qarmw, ISO, 150, 100 
Idstooe, 150 
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Newbury, 40 

Kama lull, 158 

Hlil^way, 155-on 

Scutchnmer Knob. 45 

Seven Banowa. 25. 02, 00, lOU, 101 

SnivrlUiiii Comer. ISO 

Swinicy Copse, ISO 

Tlure Barrows, 00, 150 

l’flhi)[ton. 154 

Clthifttaa Castle, ISO, 150. 150 
Wautap, 154 
Wash Common, 40. oo 
Wayland’s .Smithv. I. 44. 52, 50. 
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Brtktkitt, While Hone, ISO, 100 
’ WlUte Uofse Hill. 44. ISO. 158.101 
WooUtone, 155 
Yattendon, 48 

Huckin^^utmtkin: 

Taplow. 28, 30, 37, 57. 50 

CimtdridhfuMrr, Stt 
Chronkle HIIU. 58 
Nrwnuriirt Heath. 40. 02. 18,2 
* The Two Captains47, 02. IBS 

CAisAirr, 57 
Brown ijsmr. 01 

Curmniff, 7. 41, 70, 09. 107-14 
Barrow Firlits, 52 
Bodmin .Moor, 58. 81, llh 
Boscawen-On, 110 
Hoakednan, 110 
Bos|torlbentiis. lOU 
Branr, 110 
Caradon Hill, lit 
Cam Gluxe, 42 
Cara Kmldjacfc, 110 
Chapel Kimy, 110 
ChecsewTinn. 40. 55, 110, III, 112 
ChOn, 108, lin, 114 
Chysouster. 110 
Cr^ Stone, 54 
ICuny. Clispel, 110 
Four Hamiws, 62 
Gerran's Bay, 48 
(Kants' Graves, Scdlly. 41 
GoM <^ip Barrow. 4», HI. 113 
Gurnard’s Head. 109 
llurlris, Ibe. II. SS. III. lit 
Kenidjack. 110 
Kerrowe. Ilu 
Kfaut Artimr's Cravr, 112 
Land's End, 107 
lanynn. 108, 100, 114 
liMtiewth, 41 
M6n-ait-Tvt. 54. 100. 110 
Merry Maidens. HU 
Minion’s Mound. HI 
MuUrii, 100. 114 
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Cormtnll, Ninr Uafalnu, III) 
rouuuur. inv. 110, li:i 
IVlium-r. IfW, 111) 
l*orthn>mr, 100, 110 
SI. tlwT, lit 
St. Jast., «3. I in 
Scilly Ilk*. 41, 51, 100 
TilitjiKcl. 41 
Trrdinnrv, 110 
Ti«gavetltan, 02 
Trrthevy. Ill, 114 
Vrryan Ikntxiii. 45, 48 
/riuvkr, St. lOH. 114 

CttmbntamL 51 

.Aitluir'i Koiiiut Tatik, 221 
I'op Stime, 221 
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Sklbury Cwtie. 48 
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Staanua Hill. 47 
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INTUODUCTION 


Tim^, which antiquntea Antiquitle*, and hath an Art to make 
Oust of all thint;!*, Iiuth yrt Kpantl the»e minor MoniimcnU.— Sib 
T. Bbowse, Ume-Buriall, 

Such traces are fortunately of a character that time has dealt 
leniently with; and would it could lie sakl tlwl man luul been 
equally considerate.—C. tVAKNK, C<tlie Tumuii oj tJortrt, p. I. 

In many countries and at many periods the custom has 
prevailed of burying the dead under heaps of earth or stones 
known as burial-mounds or barrows. It is from these mounds 
of carlli or stone that the archaeologist has obtained much 
of the material by means of whicli he is reconstructing the 
past history of the human race. The study of ancient 
barrows is a vast one, for in Kngland alone the number of 
barrows may be roughly estimated at between thirty and 
forty thousand. Mr. F. Elgce estimates about ten thousand 
of them on the Yorkshire moors. The literature of the 
subject is equally vast and b scattered through the pro¬ 
ceedings of learned societies, the various county and local 
histories, and a large miiitber of other works. It b the 
object of this book to place the gist of thb very scattered 
information in a readily accessible form, and in an up to date 
and popular way. 

A barrow b simply a mound of earth or stones thrown up 
over the burial of one or more human lieings. Examples 
composed entirely or mainly of stones arc called cairns. 
Barrows arc knowm imdcr various other tuiines in different 
localities (sec Chapter IV). On the Ordnance Survey maps 
they are markctl in Old Englbh lettering as tumuli, except 
when they have a definite local name, as for example Way- 
land’s Smithy in Berkshire, or Minninglow in Derbyshire. 
The local name is then given nnd is generally followed by the 
word * tumulus ' in brackets. 

I 1 



2 ANCIENT BlTRlAL-MOUXnS OF ENCL.VND 

Tlic castom of erecting nioundii of <-urth «>r stone over the 
dead is of great nnti«|uity. In the Old Stone Age there is 
evidence of intentional burial of the dead, accompanietl by 
grave-goods perlmps intended for use in the future life ; but 
these burials were generally made in eaves, and so far os Uic 
writer is aware none of the known burials in the Old Stone 
Age svere covered by mounds. 

Tlie earliest British barrow Is almost certainly the long 
barr«)w, but this may have been derived from earlier examples 
in Brittany and elsewhere. British long l>arrows arc generally 
considered to date from <il>out 2200 n.c. until about 1700 b.c., 
although some studaits are inclined to place nearly all of the 
hmg baiT<iws round abtuit 2000 b.c. It is {HMsiblc tliat in the 
west of Knglnnd. especially the Cutswolds, long lairrows con¬ 
tinued to l>e erected after the Bronze .\ge had started about 
ItKH) B.C., in the south-eastern counties. The broad-headed 
Early Bronze Age jH-ojile, known as * Beaker Folk from the 
hand-made potter)’ vessels they made, introduced the round 
barrow into this countr)* about lOOO b.c.. and this shape of 
bamiw flourished, off and on, until shortly after a.d. 7-12 whai 
ArehbUhup (.'utlibcrt established C'hristiiin cemeteries in 
Britain. 

It is {irobable thiit all the lung barrow.s and mrwt of the 
round ones were intended for burial of the nobility of the time. 
The long bnrmws frequently ceaituin burials of |>eoplc who 
arc thought to luive liecn slaves sacrificed at the burial of 
their chief. Some of the smaller round liarrows of the Bronze 
Age may have lieen ere<!tefl for the common people, uml Early 
Iron Age and Saxon clusters of grave-mounds were also 
doubtless intended for burial of the <irdiiuir\' folk. 

Barrows of nearly all kinds tend to lie on the tops of hills. 
Th<»sc of the Stone and Bronze Ages are almost confined to 
hilltops. Some of the Roman ones are in valleys or tm level 
countr)' but near Homan roads, while Saxon barrows arc 
often on hill slope*. But it is extremely Imzardous to try to 
date a barrow merely by its situation. 

On the chalk dowms of Wessex, and to some extent in the 
outlying countr)’, borrow.s assume a great variety of forms. 
Most are shuiicd like inverted Imwls and are therefore culled 
bowl-l»arn)ws. Others lutving a Usige between the mound 
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and the surmiinding ditch ionk like an old-fashioned l>cll, and 
arc therefore known as lH*ll-lMirr<iws. Those with a very 
small central moimd on a ver>' wide urea surrounded hy a 
ditch and bonk have the appearance of a large disc, and ore 
called disc-barrows. Uowl-burrows with Hat tops are known 
as • table- * or more usually * phitfoim- * barrows. These types 
and many others will be discusserl m<)re fully in Chapter L 

THE inSTOttY OF BABUOW-STirDV 

At this .stage of our inquir)’, it may be opportune to review 
briefly the history of the study of English barrows. 

Early and medieval investigations and references to 
barrows were industriously collected by Camden and incor¬ 
porated in his liritannui (15S7, 1st cd.). In this work he 
refcrretl to the llurlers, Cornwall; bairows on the d<»wns of 
Dorset; Stonchetigc ; Silbury ; the R<jllright Stones ; Kit's 
Coty and JuIuIkt’s Uravc in Kent; and the Roman borrows 
at Bartlow and the Stcvciuigc * Six Hills 

Almut seventy years after the publication of Camden’s 
Briiannia, the finding of some * sad and sepulchral Hitchers ’ 
in Norfolk iaspired Sir Thomas Browne, author of tlie Rrligio 
.ytedici, to write a quaint but beautiful discourse on Urne~ 
Buriall which remains to this day u litcraiy classic. The work 
is full of licautiful passages, and also contains a wealth of 
learning and eloquence, and is full of reflections on life and 
death, and the future life, 

• Were the llappincs.se of the next World a» cloarly apprehended 
wt the Felicities of thK, it were a Mortynlonie lo live.* 

• If we tir|tin to die wl*m we live, long life he but a pro- 
hmgntiun of death, utir Life U a &ad conipovitiun.' 

‘ We Uw with Death, and die not in a nioinriit. How many 
Ihdtes mode up the life of .Methiucloh, were work for ArchimedM; 
Comniun Counlrre siuamr up tlie life of Mo«e« hii man.* 

• Vain a« h«— t which in the ohlJs’ion of Names, Perwiw, Timet, 
and Sexeo, have found unto thenuelvet a flruitlcsa Coiitinuatioa, and 
only ante unto late posterity at Fmblemt of raortoll Vanities.* 

Browne ‘ thought he liad taken leave of Umes ’ when some 
more were found at Bnimpton in UMIT, anil gave rise to a Dis¬ 
course on Brampton Vnirn. Brxiwnc nlvi wrote a Traci of 
Artificial IIUU, MounU or Burrotet, which concludes with the 
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striking passage, * Obelisks have their term, and pyramids 
will tumble, but these muuntaitioiis monuments may stand 
and arc like to have the same {H'riud with the earth 

The next enthiLsiast was Jolui Aubrey (16*26-&7) who 
tnivelled nb«)ut tlie countrv’ looking fur antiquities of many 
kinds, and wrote the Monumenta Brilanmat, the largely un¬ 
published .MSS. of which is in the Bodleian Library. He 
‘ di!ict)vered ' Avebury. S<>me of his notes on barrows are 
incorporated in Gil)Son's 1695 English version of I'umdcn^s 
lirilannia. 

Next came Dr. \V. Stukclcy, who wrote Sionthrnge, Ahury, 
and the Itintrarium CuruMum. The intent of the latter was 
• to oblige the t*uri<ius in the Antiqiiitys of Britton. ’Tis an 
account of places and tilings u{ion inspection, nut compil'd 
from others labors, or travels in ones study '. His archaeo¬ 
logical writings are among the stmngt*st known mixtures of 
accurate observation and the wildest imagination. Druids 
and serpents formed no small part of his thcHirics. Ills 
urigiiuility and talented pen begot some quaint * drafts *, 
‘ prospects *. and * grouiul-plotts ’ of the various momiineuts 
he visited, which included Kit’s Coty, the Rollright Stones, 
the Devil’s Den near .MarllMirough, Silbiiry Hill, un<l various 
liam'ws in Wiltshire and elsewhere. P«*ssesscd of the courage 
of his convictions, he had no hesitation in lalwlliiig, according 
to his fanes’, different barrows as belonging to Druids, Arch- 
Dniids. Bards Priests, Priestesses, Kings, and so on. To 
his contemporaries he was ‘ tl>c .\rchdniid In his garden at 
Gmiitiuun he had a ‘ temple of the Druids ’ complete with an 
upplc-tree overgrown with mistletoe in the centre. He 
became a freemason in order to get further insight into * the 
mnoins of the niysterys of the antienU ’. Stukcley U cer¬ 
tainly the most picturcs(|ue figure in tlie liistorj’ of English 
archaeology. 

Between 17.57 and 1773. Rev. Brs’aii Faussett. of Hepping- 
t<ju, Kent, sjicrit much time in exploring a number of grave- 
mounds. mostly Saxon, on the Kentish downs. He did os 
much as any one to prove, in his own words, that the interred 
‘ were not slain in battle, as many have erroneously surmised, 
but that they were . , . neither mure nor less tluui the 
peaceable iidiabitants of the neighbouring village or villages 
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Previous to Fuussett’s time most students believed that 
barrows were erected over those slain in battles—a view which 
Kau&sctt demonstrated to be mistaken. Faussett’s work, 
the Invmtorium Sepukhrale, was not published until nearly 
a centuT}’ after his death. 

The Rev. J. Douglas, author of Xmia Britannica. starte<l a 
few years later than Faussett in exploring Saxon and other 
grave-mounds in different ports of Kent. The researches of 
Faussett and Douglas sht)we<l tlint most of the Kentish 
clusters of small circular grave-mounds could be dated 
l>ctween the fifth and eighth centuries a.d., and were Suxon. 
Dougta.s was somewhat eccentrie, and is said to have kept a 
donkey which he pointed with spots of different colours. 

William Cunnington (1754 1810) took an interest first in 
geology and later in Wiltshire antiquities. He iK'camc 
sufficiently enthusiastic to start opening barrows, but lived 
at a time when excavation methods were poor. .\s time 
went on his methods improved, and eventually he l)ccame 
acquainted with Sir Richard Colt lloare, inducing him to 
give up game-hunting in favour of bnrruw-himting an<l 
borrow-digging. lloare had ample means, leisure, ond 
enthusiasm, and e<>^peratcd with Cunnington in a series of 
excavations of Imhtows, camps and other ancient sites in 
Wiltshire. The results of their researches were written up 
by Sir Richard Colt IRnire and published in two beautiful 
folio volumes entitled Aueinil WilUhire, the first of which 
Hoarc dedicated to Cunnington. These two volumes, which 
descril>c excavntion.s of a large numlH-r of harrows on Salisbury’ 
Plain, where they are most abiiiulant and in greatest variety, 
must needs fiimi the Iwsis for oil subsequent study of the 
subject. It must be admitted that the excavation methods 
of Cunnington and Hoarc wmild not satisfy the meticulous 
archaeologists of the present day : but the fact remains that 
Cunnington and lloare were more odvnncc<l than their 
predecessors, and if we arc mure advanced than Cunnington 
and lloare it is because we stand on their shoulders and 
see farther. AncirtU lyilitkirr. as well os being a great 
antiquarian work, has literary' merit iinil contains a large 
number of illustrations of winsidcrablc tarauty. 

The researches of Charles Wanir in Dorset were not so 
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cxtcnsK'e as those of Cimnington «nd Hoare, but he suc¬ 
ceeded in producing The Celtic Tumuli of Dorwt, a work on 
Iwrrows written in a style fralculatcd to appeal t<) tlu* general 
rcjulcr intcrrstetl in things tinti<|unrinn. Ilis work therefore 
nuikcs more interesting reufiing than some arehoeological 
liooks, Init a# an archaeological work it is definitely inferior to 
Ilnure’s .-Innenl Willuhire. It Ls, however, n vcr>' useful 
work, and indis|>ensnl)lc to the student of Dorset barrows. 

Contcnijiomr}’ with Wanir were the two Hatemaas (father 
and son). Carrington and Itiiddock. who o|}enr<l Imutows in 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire Ijctween 1820 and 
1838. The results were publishe<l by Thomas Bntemnn in 
Vttiigea of the Antiquities of Derbyshire and Ten Years' 
Digging*. Tlie latter work is mainly a record of excavation 
of barrows in the three counties mentioned, but it includes 
valuable appendices denting with aspects of liairow-stuily : 
c.g., a list of skulls, skeletons and separate bones from the 
mounds, a study of the pottery found in the l>aiTo«-s. and a 
list of borrows in the counties in quest iim distinguished by 
local tuimcs. 

Llewctl>*n .Jewitt, who excavated some barrows in York¬ 
shire, was the first to attempt n general liook on barrows 
which he called Grave■^touncU and their Contents. His work 
is n simply-written and useful guide to the subj<^ct, but it is 
fociiM-d chiefly on examples in Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
other northern counties. He docs, however, discuss briefly 
the chamliriTd tumuli of the Cluuinel Islands. Ireland and 
s-arious ports of flnghuid ; the stone circles, the Roman 
bamiwc at Bortlow in Essi-x. and the miuiius from the 
Saxon grave-mound* in Kent ami elsewhere. The greater 
portion of his work, however, deni* not so much with grave- 
mounds 05 with their content*. 

Wc now come to the great Dr. John Thunuim. .Mtilicul 
Siqxrintcndrnt of the Wiltshire County .\sylum. Devizes, 
who *|>cnt nearly the whole of his spare time over many years 
in studying nml excavating barrows, mostly in Wessex. 
He brouglit to the task a profound knowledge of human 
anatomy, especially craniology, which nearly ail his prcdcccv 
»or tiaiTow-students lnckr<l. He was the joint author with 
Dr. J. B. Davb of Crajiia Britanniea, a study of the skulls of 
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prehistoric nian. If grniiiK be nn infinite rapacity for takinj;^ 
puins, Tliumain was iiuircil o great genius, for his nioniimrntal 
[ui|>crs on ‘ Ancient British Barrows' in Vcilumes 12 and 43 
of the Arrhaei)logia are oliviotuly the results of u odcuMul 
amount of induslTy and patience. In thcM; two papers 
Thiimam collected together with grent thorrmghness nearly 
all the informati(»n, lK»th published and in manuscript, of 
Ills piTtlccessors and contemporaries, and supplcmeiUiug this 
by his own extensive researches, welded all the ouiterial into 
a whole, and so laid the solid foundations of the science of 
barrow-study. lie was probably by far the most eminent 
outhority on prehistoric Imiitowk and burial wh<i lias ever 
lived. One of his lending cliaractcristics was n very sraind 
and careful judgrinent, and extreme care for minute detail. 
No one has ever tarn a safer and more reliable authority on 
Irarrows tiutn Tlumintn. He wisely hnseil h» ressneclics 
largely on the borrows of Wessex, where they exist in the 
greatest numl>er and variety. 

Meanwhile three other distinguished workers were pursuing 
their researches along different lines. Ilcv. W. f. I.ukis 
was making careful sturlics and sun’cj** of harrows and rude 
stone monuments of Brittany, the Channel Islands, Cornwnll 
and cbewlicte. A tine example of his work is his l>ook on 
the Kudr Stone MonummU of CormcaH, a beautifully prr»- 
durctl quarto volume eimtaining a series of delicately drawn 
plans and section* of the monuments, nuwtly sepulchral, 
of that county, where he luid the auistance of W. (!. Brirhue 
the youngrr. who wrote a l)ook on Cornish barrows entitled 
Saenia Comubiae, Canon William (Ireenwcll was <ipening 
with considcrnhle rare a large nuinlMT nf iMitmws in York¬ 
shire and a few in several other counties as well, and in l«77 
he published lirituh Uarrmia, a large part of which work is 
enneemed with York-slure. In 1800 he publuhetl an article 
in the Archaeohgui, Volume 52. on hi* researebe* subsequent 
to the publication of British Barrote*. lie died in 1018 at the 
ripe age of 98 and was active till the last. The work of 
Grernwell is of vciv* great value, arul hU l>'K>k on Britith 
Bammx is (terhap* the best known book on the subject. 
Contemporary* with I.ukis and (ireenwcll was I.icut.-tkneral 
Pitt-HivcT*. who vastly improved method* of uirsTy and 
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excavation. His excavation of Wor Barrow, a hmg Imutow <in 
Cronbomc Chase in Dorset, is a model for all students, lie 
opcncfl several other barrows in different parts of the country, 
hut he was mainly concerned with ancient earthworks of 
other kinils.. 

*M<irlimer of Fimber ’ conducted excavations of 800 barrows 
in the Yorkshire Wolds, a few years after Grecnwcll had been 
working in a different |>art of the Wolds. Mortimer pub¬ 
lished his results in Forty Years' Researches . . ., a monu¬ 
mental work almost interleaved with sxry fine drawings by 
his daughter. So great was his fame as a prehistorian in 
Yorkshire that the flint axes and other implements found by 
the couiitrj'folk came to be known as ‘ Mortimers.' He and 
Greenwcll stand together as the two great authorities on the 
liarrows of the Yorkshire Wolds. 

About 1880 the Devonshire .Association for the .Advance¬ 
ment of Science founded a Barrow Committee, under the 
secretaryship of Mr. II. N. Worth. This committee published 
annual reports under his secretaryship until he died in about 
1890, when his son. Mr. U. Hansford Worth continued the 
secretaryship until the present day. About fifty annual 
fcport.s on Dartmoor barrows have been publisticd and the 
work is quite un|)arallelfd by that of any other area in 
England. The two Worths have certainly made a most 
intimate study not only of the l>arrows, cairns and stone 
cists, but also of the stone circles, stone n)W5, hut circles, 
and other antiquities and geologj- of Dartmoor. Of special 
note is the twenty-first Report of the Bnirow Contmittee 
(1002), which consists of a summary of the previous twenty 
reports and is a masterly exposition of the subject of Dart- 
m«*«*r scpulchnil monuments. 

Perhaps the most outstanding work on barrows during the 
last thirty years has liecn done by Mr. O. G. S. Cmwford. 
Mr. Crawfoitl has been largely instrumental in making three 
important contributions to iMurow-study—the use of air- 
photogmjihy in revealing unsuspected sites and getting a 
new view of those already knowi^; the application of per¬ 
cussion. or ramming, in determining the presence or absence 
of obliterated ditdics around moun^; aud the importance of 
producing and studying distribution-maps of the barrows of 
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different types, lie has written an important (though rather 
brief) article on Barrows, published in Antiquity, and a much 
more important l»ook on Thr Long Barroa's of the Cotxxcolds, 
and has done a great deal of work in connexion with the pro¬ 
duction of Ordnance Survey l*roressional Papers on the long 
barrows of the Cotswolds and of Kent and Sussex, and also 
the Onlnancc Survey map of Neolithic Wessex. 

Among other contemporaries the following are of some 
importance. Dr, G. B. Grundy has been studying the Saxon 
Land Charters of the different counties and thereby making 
acc'cssible references in the charters to barrows; Dr. ;Vllcn 
Mawer and Professor F. M. Stenton have been studying the 
place-name's of several counties and elucidating names relating 
to barrows and other earthworks. Mr. C. W. PhilUj)s has 
been discovering and studying long barrows and other baiTt)WS 
in Lincolnslure. Mr. Heywood Sumner has done much valu¬ 
able work in the New Forest and Cranbomr Chase. TIjp 
late A- Hadrian jVllcroft wrote two erudite volumes on The 
Circle and the Crose in which he attempted to show that the 
l>am>w evolved into the meeting-place and open-air pulpit 
and was frequently the site of the early Saxon churches, 
which were sometimes built on or near borrows which were 
already sacred ground. Important recent work has been done 
cm bam»ws in Yorkshire by Mr. and Mrs. Eljpe, Derbi-shire 
by Mr. J. P. Hcatlioote, and Somerset by E. K. Tratmou and 
li. Taylor of the Bristol University Spclaeological Society 

trrEBATt'BK: 

H. B. : The itnglUh Antiquaries, IIKM. 
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ASPECTS OF BARROW- STUDY 






CHAPTER I 


TYPE AND ClIHDNOLfK'.V 

A Rwal olwcurity lirrcin, bccuuNC no Modall or Kmponmr’n Coyn 
cncloiied, whM!ti mijjht denote the «late* of thrlr Ifiterm«enl». 

SiK Tuomas Bbowxe, VrtU'Burtall^ IftStl, Ctiaiiter II. 

It was poiiitctl out in tlie Introiluction that the earliest- 
known British barrows arc of the long type, anil these arc 
considcrctl to have been erected alxatt 2000 B.c. 

Long Uarrmes arc mounds of earth or stone varying in 
length generally l)etwccn 75 and 000 feel, and in width 
l)ctwccu 45 and* 100 feet. Their height tends to be between 
4 and 12 feet, and the mounds are most frequently placed 
with the higher and wider end at the cast, north-ea.st or 
south-east, but there arc some exceptions to this gcncroliza- 
tion. Long barrows arc of varioiis kinds. In districts where 
large blocks of stone were easily obtainable, long barrows 
have internal stone stnadures and are therefore known as 
chambered ones. 

The earliest chambertil long barrows Imd at the eastern 
end an entrance, composed of two uprights and a capstone, 
leading to a passage underneath the mound. On the flank- 
sides of this passage were little rooms or recesses, known as 
chambers, where the burials were placed. Sometimes. ^ as 
at Coldruni in Kent, U»c entrance led direct to a burial- 
«;httmbcr without any intervening passage. Long harrows 
containing an entrance lending to one or more burial-chambers 
with or without a connecting passage are known as ‘ true 
passage-grave ’ examples. Perhaps the lliiest example in 
England is lliat at Stoncy Littleton, in .Si»mersct. Another 
good one is Hetty Pcgler's Tump on the Cotswolds near Ulcy. 
The passage and chambers of both these Ijuttows arc still 
accessible. 

It 
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It was found that burrows of this kind could be ciisily 
entered, the burials distiirbctl and the grave-goods tukeii. 
In order to prevent this, a new ty|»c «»f hnig Ijurrow was 
evolved consisting of a lottg mound with a dummy entrance, 
there l>eing no jiassage or charolx;rs leading from it. The 
burials were placed in chambers leading from the long sides 
of the mound. Tliis is known as the * false passage-grave ’ 
type. .\ line example, now restored, is Belas Knap near 
Winehcombe on the Cotswulds. 

A still mtirc theft-proof barrow wjis that which had a 
dummy aitruncc and had the burials pbex'd in closed-in 
cists completely hidden in the mound. Examples of this 
kind arc vcr>' rare. A typical one is at Littleton Drew in 
Wiltshire, where the cists, four in number, ore placed very 
near the southern long side of the mound. This type is 
probably later than the false passage-grave type, from which 
it may have been evolved. 

In districts where stone was not available, as in South 
Wiltshire, Dorset and Sussex, the long Imrrows were com]K>scd 
of earth ond chalk, and probably sometimes of wood as welL 
.At the present day the mouudis appear to be of earth and 
chalk; but there is reason to believe that at least some of 
them originally possessed entrances, passages, burial-cham¬ 
bers or cists of woo<l on a parallel with those iiiadc of stone 
in the other long Imrrows. 

.Apart from a few exceptional crcmution-burials in some 
oval tnoimds in Yorkshire, Wiltshire and elsewhere, the burials 
(primary) in long Imrrows are nearly always by inhumation 
of the skeleton, which was frc<|uently placed in a doiiblcd-up 
position, and rxxrasionaliy had a leaf-shaped arrow-head or 
two, or a round-bottomed pottery vessel buried with him. 
Otlicr burial customs in long and round burrows will be 
dcscribctl in the next chapter. A fine group of earthen long 
barrows is near Tilshead, (a few miles north of Stonehenge) 
and there is another goo<l group on the cluilk downs of north- 
cast Dorset between Tolhird Royal and Woodyntes. 

Round ihirr«c».—.VlK>ut 1900 b.c., a bmad-headed race 
immigrated into thU country from the Continent, probably 
from the Rhine district. These people made luuid-inade 
ptittcry Vessels, many of which arc gracefully proportioned 
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and neatly ornamented. Thewr vesscb arc known as beakers, 
and the people who inude them are called the Beaker Folk. 
About the same time us the Beaker Folk arrived in this 
eountrj’, the making of bronze implements was introduced, 
pcriiaps by another tribe. 

It wa.s the round-headed Beaker Folk who introduced the 
round barrow into this countiy*, in the same way os a long- 
headed race introduced the long barrow. The great Dr. John 
Thurnam expressed this broad truth in the phrase, ‘ Long 
Ijarrows—long skulls ; round barrows — round skulls.’ When 
Thurnam made this broad generalization he was probably 
fully ttwarc that it was no more than a statement of a ten¬ 
dency. Kighty i>er cent, of the people who made the long 
barrows were probably long-headed, but there were a few 
broad heads among them. 

There is reason to believe that when the Beaker Folk 
arrived in the southern counties some of them intermarried 
with the lung burrow people already in occupation. This 
explains the occasioiml np|»carance of skulls of long barrow 
type in round barrows, and vice versa. Also it is likely 
tiutt a minority of the Beaker Folk had long heads. 

limtl-Barrovcs . — The earliest round harrows were the bowl- 
baiTows, which date from about MKM) b.c., but continued to 
be built and used until alamt a.d. 650. As their name indi¬ 
cates, bowl-barrows arc shaped like a bowl inverted. Mrs. 
Cunnington, the eminent Wiltshire archaeologist, has well 
said that ‘ as the shape of l>owls varies, so does tlmt of the 
bowl-sha|>cd barrow Some are steep and eonieal, others 
are low and almost Hat. Some are only almut 5 yards in 
diameter and a few inches high, wliilc others ore .50, or even 
60, yards across and as much as 20 or 25 feet high. The 
typical bowl-barrow resembles nothing more than the thin! 
of an orange, placed with the convex side upwards, the 
dimple at the top of the orange corresponding to the slight 
shallow depression so often seen on the tops of barrows. 
Tills little dip is gencndly where the Ijarrow has been opened ; 
but ill undisturbed burniws (which arc unusual) the dip may 
have liecn caiuied by an internal burial-clst colbpsing and the 
superincumbent earth falling in. Some lairrows were origin¬ 
ally eonstruetcil with a slight central depression, caused 
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through the nifttcrhil of the barnuv Ijcing placet! on in layers 
slightly liiglirr nl the ends tluin in the middle. 

.Vlxuil IK) per cent, of the known luirrows arc of the l)owl 
sluipc. Some «)f the earliest examples arc thought to liave 
hud no surrounding ditchc.s, but this (mint lias not luren proved 
conclusively. Many IniwI-barrows have visible ditches round 
their Imsc at the prt'sent time, and most of them were ditched 
origirmlly, but tlie ditch has freipiently been ploiighetl over 
and HO obliterated. Sometimes l)am>w-ditches have been 
overspread by the spreading of earth from the mound. 
Ditches around Iwrniws sux* sometiim-s internipted at one or 
tw<» pluccs, uiul ditches with one interruption or causeway 
are eoinntoncr lluui those with two i)r more interruptions. 
The ditches vary in width ami depth, sometimes acconling to 
the sxw of the mound they rnelosc. A barrow about 'Jn 
yards in diameter and H feet high nommlly has a ditch al)t)ut 
't yartls wide and I foot <lcep externally. If the (liteh were 
eleatvtl out it would pn>l»ahly Im* utMait t or 5 feet deep, the 
silting being 3 or \ feet thick. The earth *»r «>ther rnultfrial 
thrown out of the ditch was generally placed on the mound, 
which was, however, frequently composcti of additional s<iil 
fn)ni elsewhere (sec Chapter VIII. Section I). Dccasionolly 
a bank of earth is present oiitsithr the ditch of l)owl-l»arrows. 

Among the earliest Knglish round l>arrows, in culture if not 
in lime, must lie niiikeil some earthen examples on the 
Yorkshire Wolds and vimr chaimljcrc*! <»ncs In the Peak 
district. Dugglfhy Howe on the Yorkshin* Wolds contained 
skeletons of Neolithic type and a r<»und-l>«)ttomcd potteiy 
vessel likewise of Neolithic type. This harrow, and p<Tha|)s 
Willy IIowc and one at the f<K»t of (Jarmwhy Hill on the 
Wolds, prolujbly represent a fusion of Neolithic and Elariy 
BrtJiize .\ge cultures. The line chnml)cred round luirrows of 
the Peak district are structurally similar to the * false passage- 
grave * long barrow.s; the Five ^^^lIs tumulus and an 
example at Ilurborongh Hocks l»oth yielded Icaf-sliapcd 
arn)w-heaiU and multiple hurials similar to those found in 
long Imutows. The Five Wells tumulus also yicldetl some 
Neolithic pottery. It seem* clear therefore that these cham¬ 
bered round barrow's show strong Neolithie infliimce, if they 
ore not actually of Neolithic date. Perhaps, like Dugglcby 
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Howe, these examples may be l>est explained on the hype»thcsis 
of a fusion between Neolithic and tlnrly Bronze Age elements. 

Tlie earliest true Bronze Age bowl-bjwrows contained the 
primary contracted burial of a skeleton frequently accom¬ 
panied by a beaker. 

Hell-Bar roars. —.\ttention has ju.st been rlrawn to the 
tendency for earth composing the mound of a barrow t<i 
overspread into the surrounding ditch. It was probably 
with the object of preventing this overspreading that some 
Isarrows w'cre built with a narrow ledge between the mound 
and the tlitch. This lerlge or platfonn was sufHciently wide 
to take the soil due to the spreading of the mound. These 
Imiitows with ledges or platforms, (or berms ns they arc 
tcclmically called) arc known ns l>cll-barrovvs, because in 
shape they are supposed to rt'scmblc an old-fashioned Iwlt. 
The earliest bowl-barrows arc alKiut 1900 ».c., aiwl it .seems 
most likely that the earliest l)cll-biirrowH were n>n<lc nlM»ut 
1700 n.c. Some »)f them contain burials of contractwl 
skclet«»ns with beakers, which repr<*scnl the earliest form of 
burial in round barrows (except those of Neolithic type just 
<lescribnl in Derbyshire and Yorkshire). 

The later nrnl more dcvcloi>cd bcU-burrows (Ift.W) IJMM) a.e.) 
have a wider platfonn «»r benn between the mound and the 
ditch, and l>ell-barn»ws of this kind arc frequently of great 
size. l>enntifully and synmietrically formed, and vciy impres¬ 
sive. They «u4 seen at their best on Salisbnty IMnin. especi¬ 
ally on the downs near Stoneheng«% and one of the finest 
examples is on Overton Hill near .Avebury. There ore nls«i 
sr*me fine ones near Everleigh. Bell-lMirrows of this «lcvcl- 
ojhmI kind almost invariably contain primary burials by 
cremation, which arc later tlian those by inhumation of 
the eontructcrl skeleton. Tlnwe near Stonehenge, especially 
on Normanton and other dt'wns south of that inoiniment, 
have >"icld«Kl a rich array of grave-good* including gohl orna¬ 
ments, amber beads ainl trinkets, a* well ns tlic usual bronw 
knifc-<laggers which are common in harrows of cither districts. 

In constructing bell-lairrows, _thc ditch was generally dug 
last of all and the chalk I herefrom placerl on the mound to 
form a crust and preserve its original form. 

Bitrrmvs transitional betaxen Bell atuJ Disc Types .—Jbist 
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of the bcll-baITo^v^, are on the chalk downs, where it was easy 
to obtain chalk nibble from the ditches to place on the surface 
of the mound. >Vheii the bell-barrow idea was carried out 
in the heath-districts of the New Forest and elsewhere, the 
barrow-ts-pe seems to have undergone ada]itation to the 
different soil-conditions. It was no use placing earth from 
the surrounding ditch on to the mound to form a hard crust. 
iMrcause the earth was of a lixise sandy nature. It apjKars 
Ihcrrfore to have been plaee<l outxide the ditch to form an 
outer bank. As there was not so much earth on the mound, 
the latter was smaller. TIius the llcatliland l>cll-barn>w 
tended to have a smaller mound, wider l)cnn or platform, and 
a Imnk outside the ditch. Three giHKl e.xamples arc on 
Sctlcy Plain, and two more are on Beaulieu Heath cast of 
the Hill Toj). Another is in Deerieap Wood near Wotton, 
Surrey. The type exists oeeasionally on the chalk, os for 
example near Bishops Cannings, and on HuLsh Hill. Wilts. 
A good one exists in a wood on .-\ 5 t 0 n Upthorjic Downs in 
Berkshire. Borrows of this ty[>e are proluibly as a c1jis.s 
slightly later in dale tlmn Iwll-bnrmws. and slightly earlier 
tlmii those of disc tyjie. 

Dute-HarrKo.*. —\ ili-sc-barrow consists of a small ecntnd 
mound placed on m platform of con.siderable area, which is 
binmdrd by a ditch with an outer hank. The diameter of 
disc-barrows, from bank to bank, is usually between 40 and 
00 yards. 

^ It is possible that the disc-barrow devcloi>cd from the New 
Forest type of lall-ljarrow just describt;d. which is really 
intcmiediute between the bell- and the disc-burrow. A 
ilLsc-barrow Is really a bell-barrow with a small central 
mound and a Iwnk outside the ditch. It is just as if the 
earth or chalk from the <litch, insteail of increasing the size 
of the mound, were placed outside the ditch to form a bank ; 
and this in fact is exactly what has been done. But the true 
developed disc-burniw has a vciy small mound (or somelimcs 
two or three mounds) on the platfonii. which is surrounded by 
a ditch and bank which arc, sonictimis of nuisiderablc size. 

Many authorities, iiicliuling Colt lloare and 'rhumnm 
have rcgardiHl disc-lmirows a.% the graves of women, on the 
evideiav of beads and other female ornaments found in the 
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excavations, t^iie authority, the onon^'nious author of a 
play entitled The Barrow Diggert (183!)), went ax far as to 
call the disc-harrow the * Female Barrow 

But as disc-barrows are known to Ijc slightly bter than 
bell-burrows and as some Ix'll-hnrmws were the graves of 
women, it seems more likely that the disobarrow is merely 
u late stage in the evolution of the barrow. 

The best disc-harrows, which are of great beauty and 
symmetry, are on the dow-ns near Stonehenge, esjarcially 
between Winterlxiumc Stoke and Xonnnntun Down .south 
of that monument. The Xommnton disc-barrows are jMir- 
tiailarly fine. Other go<»d examples exist on Silk Hill (see 
air-photograph. Part II, Ciui|>. VI), the dooms north of Ever- 
Icigh, among the Snail Down group, and elsewhere. Twin 
overlapping disc-barrows—very line ones—are near Scot’s 
Poor Inn, (south of (Imfton) and on Setley Plain soutli of 
Brt>ekcnhuist in the Xew Forest. 

.Ml the disc-barrows for which authenticated excavation 
records are avnilnhlr yirldccl immnry hurials by cremation. 
Therefore it is difTirult if not impossible to tell the sex of 
those buried hy an examination of the skeletal remains. 

.Most of the disc-bsirrows were probably made between 
IGOO n.c. and IlOO o.c.* 

Ring-Motoidjt. —It is but u step from the disc-bnrrow with 

a very small central mound to the ring-barrow with no central 

mound at all. The ring-loirrow eonsist.s of a circular plat* 

form, generally aljout the same size as that of disc-borrow-s, 

surrounded bv a flitch anil imnk. It U n»crclv n disc-barrow 
• • 

without the central mound: hut the burial wuh still placed 
in n pit i>r cist under the centre of the platform. 

Pmved bnmiws of this tyi»c are uncommon, but ringworks 
which mat/ have Iwcn boirows are mure frc<pient. 

A. Hadrian .Allcrofl wrote; 

ilriiiflriMa*, ' cuiiip ’, * puj>t<»nil mHiwnTr *, temple, place «»f (IrtMlr 
or of juilkatuiT—a ringwnrk riuiy ha\r lirm liuiU to lie •iiy one 
of thesr, anil |>o«ll)ly to be nuiny otlicr things as well, anil for ewry 

* The writer wMirs to iiiitki- it elrur llinl the rxplunatkin Just 
given of the (levclopinciit of ruuml iNirTuwt through (lie liow-1, Ijcll, 
nnil disc stages i« only iin expression of his own (lersoiuil opinion. 
It i» not yet |«art of orthodox urchucology. 
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one of these piinMwc* it may havT received its c«ii*ecnitlnn-<lc|M«»jl. 
. . . But to prove it an intentiunal l»am*w there is needed »otue- 
Ihing much more prt»minent, much more cenlml periiu)tii. certainly 
much more pr«>|K>rti«natc, tlmn the thing that serxed for u con- 
secration'burial. (Thr Cfrrfe und the Cnee, vol. 1, pp. S7-6.) 

Thus even* rin^work is by no means a barrow. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to regard certain earth 
circles as eorresponding to stone and timber circles. They 
would then be considerixl as places of worship such as Stone¬ 
henge and Woodhenge. The Knowlton circles near Cran- 
Ixjrnc in Dorset arc among the most interesting examples, 
and a church has long stood inside one of them- Other good 
examples are at Priddy on the Mciidips of Somerset. 

5aMrtT-/f<irrOTi'5.—Closely ollicrl to the disc-lmrrow and the 
ring-mound, vet differing slightly from both, is the so-called 
saucer-barrow, which may be reganlcd either as a disc- 
burrow with the central mound spread over the w hole plat- 
f<irm. or else as a ring-barrow with a slightly' raised cenlml 
platform. Two examples, one large and one small, arc 
shown in the air-photograph of the Lambouni Seven Har¬ 
rows (Plate XVII). Colt Hoarc regarded the type as a variety 
of disc-l)aiTow, und as he called disc-lmrrows * Druid ’ 
barrows, so he colled saiiccr-burrow's * Druid No. liarrnws. 
Some saucer-barrows art* as large ns dise-liarTows, while 
others ore x'ery much smaller. In <hite they* arc probably 
roughly contemporary with disc-barrows. 

Pmid-Iiarrmcn (so-called) arc like inverted Iniwl-barrows. 
They consist of a l7nsin-shn|)cd circular cavity, surrounded 
by a Up nr bunk of earth. The earth fnmi the circular cavity 
has been used to make up the bonk. lixcavuliou of mounds 
of this type has revealed, as LonI .\vcbury observctl, many' 
signs of’ life, but few of death *. It is therefore doubtful 
whether tlicv arc harrows or habitat iiin circles. I bey arc 
rare, but generally occur associated with barrows. Several 
of them used to exist among the Wilsfonl group of harrows, 
south of Stuiiehrnge, but these have long been under plough 
and are now visible only ns circular depressions. .V very- 
fine example is on N<»rth Ik.wn. south-west of Avebury. 
An example ri'scinbling a |Hind-l>orrow but smaller and 
shallower than usual is in the air-photograph <.f the Winter- 
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|x)umc Cross-Roads proiip (Plate II) where it overlaps (and 
is therefore later than) a bell-barrow. Several so-called 
pond-barrows are to be seen near the Ridgeway between 
Dorchester and Weymouth, but they liave mostly been 
ploughed over. 

Platform-Barrows are rotind barrows with a flat top. ’fhev 
are sometimes known us table-barrow's, but platform-barrow 
seems the better term, 

Tlicrc are two nmin types of platform-barrow—the one 
with a large mound about 20 yards or more in diameter and 
between 1) and 4 feet high; ami the one with a smaller 
mound between 8 and 20 yards in diameter and raised onlv 
a few Inches above the surrounding soil. In the centre o'f 
examples of the latter tj^ie there is nearly alwavs a slight 
dimple or shallow depression. 

iMrge Platform-Barrows arc apt to get confiLsed with 1k»wI- 
barrows which have had their tnp.s rcnioveil or truncated ; 
and there is little doubt that some mounds which have l>cen 
claimc<l as platfonn-bnrniws arc reallv truncated bowl- 
barrows. 


A number of large barrow.s approaching platform tvpc have 
l)ccn cUimed and studied in the New Forest by H.' Kidiier. 
Fudiling Barrow is a goo<l example. The tops* of the New 
f«»rwt platform-barrows are not perfectly flat, but they arc 
decidedly flattish. Some of them arc covered with furze 
and not easy to survey carefully. The New Forest barrows 
of this type are more like veiy broml llattencd bowl-bam.ws 
than trae plalform-barrow's of the type occusionullv foun.l 
on the South Downs and cLsewhcre. There is no doubt that 
the New torest was inliabited mthcr thickly at the end of the 
Brouire Age ; this is made clear by the large number of biickct- 
«md barrrl-shnp«-<l urns of this period found there. They 
telong to the pCTiod of transition from Bronze Age la Earfv 
I^r»m Age. It is possible that many of the .New Forc*^t 
harrows, including some of the flattish examples, nmv belong 
to this pcnotl. A few have already been proved to belong 


At the satne tinir the available evidence- is certainly not 
sunicicnt to include all plat form-tmm.ws in this peri’od of 
transition; m fact the type is not a wcU-niarkcd^^ne and 
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shades into bowl-barrows. Even ninny of the best platform- 
barrows arc not aboi’c suspicion of having lieen IjowMmiitows 
truncated. 

In Sussex there Is a gotal example on Cocking Down near 
Midhurst, and a still better one on Ract* Hill just west of 
Lewes. Also there are two fine ones on Glynde Hill north¬ 
east of Cabum. 

SnutU Lore Platform-Barrowa, although so-called, may not 
be barrows at all. In Sussex they generally exist in groups 
of two or three, frequently near Early Iron Age camps, ns 
at Clmnetonbur}’, Cabum, and Ranscombe. Pilt-Rivers 
opened a few of them, and Qiiding no evidence of burial, 
fonned the opinion that they might have been the sites of 
outposts to the hill-forts. At Ranscombe there are two of 
them itvfide the camp. 

An Early Iron .Age date for some mounds of this type 
seems likely, even if they arc not sepulchral. They bear a 
close rcscndilancc to some verj' low bowl-barrows in the 
Marleycoinbe and Woodminton areas of South AV'ilts opened 
by Dr. R. C. C. Clay, which yielded evidence of an Early 
Iron .Age ilatc. 

Between Ilonidcan and Petersfield, just east of the Ports¬ 
mouth n>ad and near the tuniing to Chalton, are two eimnnous 
barro'vs of plntform-tj-pe, situatcel a mile away from one 
another, consisting of a platfomi about (JO yards in diameter 
and raised scarcely at all above the surrounding ground. 
They are surrounded by verj* wide and shallow ditcher. 
In type they an- quite unlike platform-barrows of either type 
described above. 

Pitt-Rivers op^-netl a bairow of pUlform-typc In X.E. 
Dorset (his * Handley Down No. ‘J4 ') and found that although 
there appeored to have been no burial in the liarrow, the 
ground surrounding it contained a large number of Early 
Iron .\gr urns of bucket and barrel forms. Here again it 
looks as if the drcular mound might luive Ixrn built at the 
end of the Bronxc .Age or beginning of the Iron .Ag<*. 

Early Iron Age grair-moittul clurtera .—‘ The Danes’ Graves * 
near Drillield, aiul grouiic» of gnive-mounds nrar Arras uml 
Hessleskew, near .Market >Vcigbton, Yorlwhirr. have item 
shown to belong to the Eiarly Iron Age. These liarrows, 
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being small and clustered closely together in i*onsiderHhle 
numbers, are quite different in appearance from the larger 
barrows of the preceding Bronze Age, which seldom exist in 
groups of more than about 20, and which are not usuallv 
placcd as closely together as tlie Early Iron Age grave- 
mounds. It is It convenience to distinguish these Early Iron 
Age groups (and tlie similar Saxon groups) by catling them 
‘ grave-moimd clusters reserving the tcnii harrow for other 
sepulchral mounds. Some of the Yorkshire Early Iron Age 
pave-moimd clusters have contained burials accompanied by 
iron chariots. Chariot-burials are fairly frequent in the 
Marne urea in France, from which district* the Yorkshire ones 
may have been derived. They arc of La Tine period (the 
later phase of the Eairly Imn Age). 

Homan Barrows .—Under this heading it is convenient to 
include all Iwrnms made midcr Roman iuflucntx, whether 
containing burials of Britonized Romans or Romanizcil 
Britons, or whether made under Ronmno Belgie or other 
hylirid inllucnce. 

Roman bam.xvs, in tliis wide wnse of the term, tend to be 
large and steep, .Sometimirs they arc conical, and sometimes 
they liavc a llutteneil top. but are higher and steeper than 
platform-harrows. One or two oval lairrows (c.g., one at 
Hyde near Chalfnrd, (Ilos.) have been shown by excavation 
to lie Roman, and I have a suspicion of a RoniHii date for 
•several other steep oval linrrows.* 

Most of the Roman barrows are in East Anglia. The Six 
Hills Miuth of Stevenage ore among the best kimwn and most 
accessible. Tlirir Roman date has not biteu proved thougli 
It is strongly prolmblc. The Bnrtlow HilU on the northern 
boundary* of Es«x are also famous, and were opened in the 
reign of Qiirrii ElizulH’th, ‘os Camden dehverclh’. Most 
Rottmn liurrows yield burials by cremation iit a gla.sa urn 
ivhieh is sometimes pUced with other articles in a sarcopluiiniJ 
of stone, tile or wimmI. 

.Vama RarroiM.—Barrows of the Saxon la riml are of two 
kindv-lurge steep and conical ours, in which chiefs were 
buruHl. ns at Taph.w i» Biiekinghanishirc; and vers M„.dl 
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low Kravc-inouncLs clustered thickly together, in which the 
u|*I»fr ehisses and the cumnion p«-ople wen* Iturietl. 

The Taplow Iwirrow may In: briefly dt»cTil>cd. It was the 
low (Saxon hlncw = barrow) in which a Saxon named 
Taeppa was buried. The mound stands in the private 
grounds of Taplow Court, and was about 27 yards in diameter 
and 15 feet liigli. Its present height seems to be about 12 
feet. The priiruirj* burial was of a nude skeleton in a rectangu¬ 
lar grave with the head at the eastern end. Among the 
grave-gjKxls, which arc in the British Musciini. were a sword, 
two spears, a gold buckle set witli garnets and Inpis-Iasculi, 
two ^iicld-bosscs, two buckets, and some glass drinking 
horns. Seldom has such an elaborate set of grave-goods 
been found in an English borrow. 

Most of the grave-mound clusters are (or were) in Kent, 
but many have been destroyetl. 'riicrc arc also a few in 
Su.ssex and Surrey, and tlic Isle of Wight. Clusters still 
existing in fairly prcscrs'ation are in Greenwich I’ark, 

and on Breueh Dnwns south of Dcrringstonc in Kent. The 
latter arc on land up for sale as building property (ina*); 
some of the mounds have already been built upon, aiul the 
whole group will probably be destroyed within a yciir or so 
unless immediate steps ore taken to arrest the destruction. 
In Sussex there are a numlwr of grave-mound clusters between 
Brighton and Lewes. They have not been properly excavated 
and hence it is not cortaiu whether they arc t^rly Iron Age 
or Saxon. Rev. J. Douglas upoiied some of them and appar¬ 
ently left no adequate account of his work ; but be was 
inclined to refer them to the Uomaiio-British period, to which 
some of them may belong. Dougins opened a large number 
of Saxon grove-mound chLsters in Kent, which he described 
in a book called Senia Britannica (1798). Rev, Bryun 
Fnu.ssctt also opened a large numlHrr of Kentish grave- 
mound elustcrs. descrilaxl in the invfitiorium SrpulehraU 
(1850), piiblishctl nearly a century after the excavations were 
made. In the Isle of Wight are Saxon clusters on Boweombe 
and Chcsscl Downs, between Freshwater and Newport. In 
Surrey is n cluster—not a very typical one—on Fairtlcan or 
Farthing Downs near Coulsiloii. 

Saxon barrows of both kinds nearly always contain bunuls 
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by fully-extended skeletnn, but occusionally the xkcletnn is 
contractwl. ^Vu iron knife freqiictitly uceoMi|Ninii*s each 
burial. In the proves of fcmnle^ ore ohen lieautiful tibuluc 
or disc-hrotK;hcs. 

Saxnii lairrow-biiriols by cremation arc rare. 

SECOND.VRY Bt.ltlAlJs 

In the foregoing pages an effort has been nuide to (Mimcct 
the type of harrow with the method of primar>- (or original) 
burial adopted. That is to say, by method of burial has 
always been meant the method of the original burial for 
which the borrow was made. 

Many barrows of all (leriods contain, in addition to the 
original or primary burial, a number of later or secondary 
ones, which nuiy belong to any periods subsequent to tliut 
of the primarj* interment. Some sccondaiy burials may be 
only a few minutes later tlian the primarj’ one; others arc 
•some centuries, or even thuiLsands of years, later. A long 
barrow of the New Stone Age may contain secondary burials 
belonging to all periods from the Bronze Age to Saxon or 
even later times. Several long burrows have ucldcd Early 
Bronze Age sccondaiy burials of contracted skeletons with 
Iwakcrs. Many round barrows of the Bronze Age have 
secondarv- interments of Saxon date. A Bronze Age barrow 
um«»ng the Five Knolls, on Dunstable Downs, yielded more 
than ninety Saxon secondary’ burials of fully cxtcndeii 
skeletons. 

The modem cemetery may be regarded as having liud one 
primary burial (of tlic first fierson buritsl) to which have been 
adtied a great numl>cr of secondary burials. But in the 
ancient barrow the primary burial is the most important, 
whereas in the modem cemetery the secondary burials claim 
prominence, the primary burial having sometimes been that 
of a tramp, or o still-^m child. In the cemetery the priniurv 
burial is frequently in the nature of a eoasccriition-deijosit. 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS. LAST AND PRESENT 

That they acctistomed to bum or bury with them thingx wherein 
they excelled, delighted, or which were dear unto them, either oa 
forrwell* unto all PleoHiirr, or vain iipprehenalnn tluit they might uae 
tltem in the other world, i* testified by all ^Vntir|uity. 

Sir Thomas Browme. L'me-Buriali, leSh, eliuptcr 1 

Tire contemplation of his dead brethren must have given 
prehistoric man cause to reflect on the mysteries of life, death, 
and the hereafter. Whether from fear of the ghost of his 
dccea.sc<l relatives or friends, from a desire to perpetuate their 
memory, or from a wish to provide for them a * huase for the 
dead he did at any rate erect a monument of ciuTh or 
stone over his dead kinsfolk. 

Many of the British long Iwirrows seem to have been built 
as houses for the dead. The burials in them were frequently 
skeletons placed in a crouching position—^the position of the 
infant in the pre-natal sTage. Some have thought that early 
man, in placing his dead in this attituilo. had in mind the 
idea of a re-birth into another world; one writer has even 
gone so fur ns to stress the resemblance of the btiriul-ehamhcr 
to the womb, the passage to the vagina, and the mound to 
the state of {ircgnancy. Tliere are, however, many objections 
to this interesting theory'. Many authorities think that such 
an idea is based on facts beyond the medical knowledge of 
early man. It is diflicult to understand how the archaeologist 
can ever Iknd out ichy prehistoric man buried his dead in this 
way. ll has been argued that the contracted position is 
the natural position of tlie bo<ly in sleep; it has also been 
argued with much plausibility that in certain areas the reason 
fur burial in the contmeted position may have been to prevent 
the ghost of deceased from returning to disturb the living. 
In this connexion it naay be emphasised that prehistoric burial 
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customs were probably prompted as much by fear of the 
♦lead as by affection for him. But it may be a niistakc to 
regard tlic fear of the dead as the dominant motive underlying 
burial customs in prehistoric Britain; for if it were, early 
nuin would never have travelled on the ridgeways that arc 
so frequently studded with Iniitows, for fear of encountering 
the ghosts of Itis ancestors, 'file prehistoric age of many of 
these ridgeways is, howe^'er, open to question, though sup- 
portetl by much circumstantial evidence. 

There is little doubt that in prehistoric times there was a 
widely held belief in the existence of a life beyond the grave. 
This belief would explain the burial of njon in the New Stone 
and Karly Bronze Ages in the coutnnrtcd position ; it would 
explain the deposit of grave-goods with the dead—flint 
arrow-heads to hunt with, food to cat, and so on. It would 
explain the placing of letters (n Gaulish custom) on tlic funeral 
pyre in the hope that they would be read by deceased. 

On the other hand, some have thought that the grave-goods 
were not plui-ed in the Imrrow with any idea of their use in 
the future life ; but that they were placet! there an ofTcrings 
or mementos. In this connexion wc may recall the stors* of 
the English officer carrj'ing flowers, who went to the ccn»ctery 
with his Indian friend who was canying fotMl. The English 
officer setiffed at the Indian for carrying fotal to pluct.* on the 
grave of his deceased relative, as if the latter could cat the 
food. But the Indian remiudeti the Eugiishniuu tiuit hi* 
dead relative could not smell the flowers he was to place on 
the grave. The fact is that at the present day both customs 
arc practised with the idea of the goods being offerings. At 
the same time each emstum may be a survival from a time 
when an idea of a more concrete future life was held, and 
when simple primitive folk may have hail a vain hu{)e that 
the dead could get satisfaction from foixl and flowers offered 
to them. It is said that to this day, in Egv'pt, a widow* may 
be seen talking uiiimutedly thniugh a hole to her dead husband 
in his tomb. 

Tliis brief introduction may well be followed by an outline 
of the burial customs from the Stone ^Vge to the Saxon period, 
with notes where suiLolile on the present-day survivals of 
the early burial customs, 
a 
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Jn the Old Stonr Age tin* drttil were sometimes buried with 
pruve-j.'fHKls, suggesting that a Ulief in a future life existed 
even at this dawii-jKTiod. 

In Ihi- Seze Sione Age, as has already l)ecn said. i>e<>ple were 
often buried in the txinlractcd position, and oecasinnally 
ncc(»mpanied by leaf-shaj>ed arrow-heads and potters' vesseU, 
whieli may hove contained food or drink. Fret|ucntly the 
custom was to cx|>o.se dweased in an ossuary' in the i»pcn air 
for several weeks or months before burial, and then to pluec 
a selection of his iKuies in the long b*irrriw erected in his 
honour. The long barrow has inren descrilK^ as a ‘ house 
for the dciid . in which he would liv'c a concrete existence, 
ncciling footl and implements os rtnjuired during lifetime. 
The eham)>ered long bairow ismtuining internal stone stnic- 
tures bears a special n'Semblance to one’s idea of a house for 
the dead. 

Jn the Early lironie Age, (Ifenker period), burial was nearly 
always by eoiitracted skeleton, generally accoinpanicd by a 
lieaker of hand-made pottery, beautifully ornunicnlrd' in 
horiz4>ntal lainds or Zorn's. .Sometimes shells of snails and 
other molliLses were plaecil liefore the mouth of deceased, 
evidently as fiaid. Many harrows with primary burials .if a 
cuntractesl skeleton luive Mxsindary inteniients .if eremutions. 
S<imctimes these art* later in date than the primary burial : 
but frt'quenlly they are tif the same iicriod and represent 
huinun Iwings or animals saerifictrd on the death of their chief. 
It must be emphasized that in b..th the Stone and Early 
Hronzv Ages the idea of n future life was that of a concrete 
one. bearing sonic resemblance to life as we know it—that is. 
if we interpret the nuiterial from the. graves correctly. 

The Middle and ImU Bronze .Jgrx.—In these phases the 
custom of .skeleton-burial declined and was supplanted by 
that of crrination. According to IMiny. the custom of 
ereiiuition origiimted fnmi the fear of having the Ixincs of the 
skeleton disturbed. The skeleton was sumetiines dug up 
and put to economic uses. In the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne. * to lie kimv’d out of our graves, to luivc our seals 
made drinking-lxovls. and <iur bones turned into Pipes, to 
delight and sport our Enemies, arc Tragicall alKiminatioiis. 
escu|>.sl in burning Burials *. 
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Alunj; wilh the custom of cremutinn cnme an entirely new 
philosophy of the future life. The id<*a of u concrete future 
life (javc place to tiuit of u spiritual one, into which nobody 
or nothing could enter unless it were burnt. Man himseif 
wtLs crcniate<i: his implements, food, and clothes were burnt 
along with him. We read, in Heisxiotas, of a poor shivering 
deail woman who appeared to her husband and ctHiiplained 
that she was very cold in the land of spirits, Ixxatise her clothes 
luul not been burnt and she could not wear them. The Idea 
was that no objwt could be of service to a cremated human 
being unless it was burnt and its spirit thus frcerl to enable it 
to enter the world of spirits. Wc have already referred 
to the Gaulish custom of throwing letters on the funeral 
pyre, in the ho|K- that when burnt they could be read by 
deceased. 

This, at least, is a philosophy of the future life tliat .some 
archaeologists have read into the practice of cremation and its 
attendant customs in prehistoric times. It would In,* inter- 
esting to know how for these archaeologists arc right in their 
interpretation of the facts. To find out what beliefs were 
held by primitive man is one of the most diflicult problems in 
archaeology. 

.’Vlthuiigh cremation in prehistoric Kngiund is generally 
considered to Ik* later than inhumation, it must be remcni- 
lK*red tluit different methiKls of burial may not nccfssnrily 
imlicatc difference in date, .Vs Windle [minted out, mere 
personal caprice may sometimes have decided the method of 
burial in prehistoric times as is done to-day. In certain 
circumstances the method of burial may l>e governed by the 
social standing of deceased, and in yet other cases cremation 
may liavc been chosen wherever there was a good supply of 
wood for the purpose, burial in other rcgioiut bring by in¬ 
humation of the skcIcUin. Among Mime primitive tribes 
men and women arc cremated, but children are buried. In 
piirts of V'ictoria, Australia, married |)ci>plc arc cremated and 
singlr ones burietl. 

The earliest cremations may not liavc l>ccn enclosed in 
any receptacle. The later ones were enclosed m u ‘ sad 
sepulchnil pitcher ’ as described by Urowne. Some of the 
Gennan urns arc provideil with a * ghost-holesu-<^cd 
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from a belief that the hole was to enable the ({host of deceased 
to escape. 

Many, perhaps most, of the En(;lish Middle liron/c \gc 
cincrarj* urns were inverted over their deposits of burnt 
bones. This inversion may have been tlorjc in order to 
prevent the earth from (jetting to the bones, or it may have 
been done in order to prevent the ghost of deceased from 
escaping. 

Some burials of the Early Bronze Age, both by inhumation 
and by crenmtion, have bwn enclosed in a cof^ made from 
a tree-trunk «jf oak or dm. In the Scarborough Museum 
is a ver>’ Hue example of one of these tree-trunk colTins from 
Grifithur]>e diffs, south of Scarborough. It is interesting to 
note that either oak or dm Ls almost invariably still used for 
coflin-iiiaking. 

In thf Early Iron Age, skdct/>a-burial returned. The 
burials were somethnes fully extended, but more frequently 
they were doubled up so much as to suggest that they were 
iiound, perhaps to prevail their ghosts from walking. In a 
valuable pa(»cr on House-Burial, Mr. S. O. Addy gave {Froc. 
Derbijxhire Arch. Sody, vol. 40, p. 82) several instances of 
precautions taken to prevent the ghost of deceased from 
walking. ‘ In sevend English churches bodies have been 
found in which the bones were filled with lead.’ During the 
l.a Tine period (the later part of the Early Iron .\ge), 
deceased was occasionally buried with a chariot, perhaps 
intended to expedite his journey to the netherworld ! He was 
sometimes provided with part of a pig in an earthenware jar, 
for his sustenance during the journey. 

In Roman times it was usual for deceased to have a coin 
buried with him ; this was the fee he had to pay to Charon 
for taking him by ferry across the iliver Styx to the next 
world. This custom of placing a coin with decea.sed, fre- 
tpiently in his mouth, has Ikch practised quite recently in 
burials on the \ orkslure ^ItKirs and elsewhere {see Atkinson, 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, p. 215). lii the Western 
Highlands it lias been known for deceased to be provided 
with a hammer with which to knock for admission at the 
gate of the next world. 

The Sasons did not value human life as highly us their 
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predecessors, and matlc little fuss of burial except of their 
chieftains. Most of the men were buried with iron knives, 
and most of the women with beautiful and sometimes costly 
disc-brooches. The Saxon chief Taeppa was buried in his 
hlacw or barrow at Taplow with a plentifid supply of glass 
drinking horns and n large bucket which may have contained 
the wine. If he arrived at the netherworld sober it was a 
wonder. 

We have seen that everj’ provision and comfort was given 
to early man to facilitate his journey to the next world. 
Precautions were no less thorough to prevent him from return¬ 
ing to this world to molest the living, if we arc safe in inter¬ 
preting the csidcncc of the barrows with the help of a study 
of the burial customs among some primitives living to-day. 
It is thought by some that the main object of burjHng the 
flcad beneath an enormous mound of earth or stones was to 
keep the ghost well buried. 

Barrows in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, have 
yielded a number of headless burials, and it may be that the 
heads of the dead were removed in order to prevent the dead 
from disturbing the living. Traditioas are not uncommon of 
headless ghosts having liccn seen walking about near barrows; 
these stories arc of extraordinars' signiticance when taken in 
conjunction with the fact that headless skeletons arc occa¬ 
sionally found in barrows. Bateman wn>tc that headless 
skeletons are * not very unusual ’ in barrows in DerbsTihire 
(Ten Yrars' Diggings, p. 180). 

Li out-of-the-way parts t<i-day, people rctuniing from a 
funcml pursue a zig-zag path in order to do<lge the ghost of 
deceased, which is supjMised to be able to travel only in u 
straight line. Hot coals and other articles are Mimetinirs 
flung in the direction of the grave by the mmirners moving 
away from it. terrible clatter is made of liruins and tin 
exms in order to frighten the ghost. In Yorkshire it was 
formerly the custom in some parts to whisper In the car of 
dcecaseil that be must not come again (Atkinson, Forty 
Years . . . p. ‘.{19). 

Most barrows contain sceomlarv* burinU in addition to the 
central ond primary burial that occasioned the construction 
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nf thr mound. It is important to note that these secondarv* 
burials tend to oceur on the south and south-west sides of the 
borrow. It is interesting to note that the «mth and south¬ 
west si«les of churchyards arc in many districts favoured for 
burial, and graves are frequently sparsely placet! on the 
north side of the churchyard. TTic Old ElngUsh belief was 
that the north side was fit only f«)r burials of still-born 
babies, suicides, munlcrrrs, and the like. Burials on the 
south-west sitlc are sometimes so crowded together that it 
is impossible to add an interment without disturbing the 
bones of earlier ones. It is significant that the most sacred 
part of Stonehenge, the Altar Stone, is at the south-west. 

During the Uronrx' Age and in .Saxon times the grave-goods 
associated with primary burials sometimes include necklaces 
anil other ornaments of amtxrr. jet, and shale. Ilourc found 
no less than 3a burials with amber ornaments ami 2J> with 
those of jot or shale. Anibcr, jet, and shale have all in 
ancient and miHlcrn times been held to possess many virtues 
and properties, including the cure of deafness, rheumatism, 
and other ailments, the test of chastity, and power to ward 
off iiuoinity, the devil, and witchcraft. By way of illustrating 
its prriperties it is sufficient to recall that the Shah of Persia 
is said to wear a block of amlier on his neck, to protect him 
against assassination. The amber found ui the Kngitsh 
baiTows may have conic from the Baltic or it may be native, 
perhaps from the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Space does not permit an account of certain other customs, 
such as that of luiving a feast after the funeral, which <btes 
from at least as early as the Bninre Age, the alleged remains 
of funeral feasts occurring quite commonly in the material 
of the harrows. .Many customs which may be of great 
antiquity are funeral orations, lamentations, mourning, and 
the wake or watching of the dead between the death and the 
funeral. The custom still practised of telling the bees of the 
death of their owner may likewise tjc very ancient, as bee¬ 
keeping goes l»ack to prehistoric times. These custums are 
of such a nature as to leave little or no trace in the shape of 
archaeological evidence. 

Ixt IIS concliKlc this chapter by referring to the custom of 
•diUng a stone to a caini as a mark of respect for the person 
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biiried therein. This eu-stom, which ix doubtless of great 
antiquity, Is still practised in Scotland and elsewhere. A 
Welsh proverb of repriueh for a worthless deceased. Is; 
‘ Not a person will carry n stone to throw upon his carnedd * 
(Welsh for cairn or liarrow). 
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. . . dark layingB flrom of old 

Rani;in); and ringing throiigli tii« niinds of mrn, 

An»l echo’d by old follu beside their fire* 

For comfort after their wage-work i» done. 

Tenn-ybox, Coming of Arthur, 

Is this chapter it U proposed to collect together and analyse 
a selection of the beliefs about barrows held by the countrj'- 
folk, and by a few of the townsfolk ns well. The study of 
the folk-lore of ancient monuments is in its infancy, and it 
is hoped that this chapter may provide a selection of raw 
material which the foUc-lorist will find useful and perhaps 
eventually l)c able to interpret. The work of the writer has 
been to collect these items from a large number of sources, 
and a few of them liave been obtained at first hand from 
the rustics. The items have been classified under the 
headings of gionLs, fairies, the Devil and Grim, mythical and 
historical personages, the Danes, bottles, hidden treasure, 
site-sanctity, immovability of mcgalithic stones, calendar 
customs, and miscellaneous items. The task of tracing 
these beliefs hack to their earlier forms, if not to their origins, 
can be properly undertaken only by those with a profound 
knowlcilge of folk-lore. The writer has offered tentative 
KUggestiiins as to the origin of a few of the items, for 
which a reasonable explanation has occurred to him. In 
time to come, when many more items of folk-lore have been 
collected, it may be pn^table to map the distribution of 
like items, and the study of these distributions may well 
yield interesting facts. The student of these distributions 
will, however, have to make allowance for the influence of 
the itinerant storj'-tcllcrs of medieval time* in spreading 
folk-lore items from one place to another. Meanwhile, the 
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following contribution Is offered to one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing byways in archaeology. Let us now coasidcr the groups 
of like items, one by one. 

1. Gian'cs 

The association of biirrows with giants diitcs back at least 
as early as Saxon times. In the Arehofological Journal, 
vol. 14, p. 132, .1. M. Kemble mentions Enta blaew (» the 
Giant's barrow) in an .\nglo-Sa.xon charter. The popular 
belief in the connexion of giants with barrows is also widely 
distributed, for in Scandinavia chambered barrows ore known 
as Giants' Chamlicrs, and in Germany they arc sometimes 
known as Giants’ Graves {Rusenstuben). Tlic small cliam- 
bered barrows in the Scilly Isles and west Cornwall ore fre¬ 
quently known as Giants’ Graves or Giants' Houses, and in 
the rest of Engbnd giant.s arc connecte*! generally with long 
barrows but sometimes with round ones. So strong is this 
tendency that Walter Johnson's dictum is * fairies for round 
Iwirrows, giants for long ones ’. By way of illustration wc 
niay quote the Giant's Stone Barrow near Bisley, Gloucester¬ 
shire ; the Giant’s Grave near .Milton Lilboumc, Wiltshire; 
the Giant's tJrave at IIolconil»c, Somerset; and the Giants' 
Hills near Skendlcby, Lincolnshire; all these ore long bar¬ 
rows. .Vmong round Imutows wo have a cratered liarrow 
near Drizzleeombc on Dartmoor, known as the Giant’s Basin, 
a name evidently applied to the crater on top of the mound. 

Closely allied to these tmditit>ns is the fairly common 
story that trertain barrows, on being opened, have been 
found to contain the skeleton of ' a very tall man *. Some¬ 
times we are, in the ‘ report * of excavations, even told that 
from an cxamirujtion of the bones of the skeleton it was 
estimated llmt the owner thereof must have l>ccn 8 feet tall. 
Such tall stories are not infrequently met with in accounts 
written during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Of a rotiml barrow at Lesnewth near Tintagcl there was a 
tradition that n gigantic figure could often l)e seen on top 
of the numnd. 

There is little doubt that, as the gremt Dr. Thumurn sug¬ 
gested, the enormous size of long l>arrows gave rise to the 
belief in their association with giants. 
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‘i. FAIRIKS 

The association, in the popular niiml. of fairies with l>ar- 
rows is likewise widespread; it exists in Denmark and 
Brittany as well as in this aiuntry, and doubtless in other 
countries as well. Fairies arc also associated in tradition with 
either prehistoric objects (amiw-heads arc sometimes known 
as elf-darts) and with natural phenomena (the fungus rings 
on the chalk downs arc known as fairy-rings). They arc 
generally ctinsidererl to live underground. 

The chaiulKred round barrow at Cam (diixe, near St. .fust 
in west Coniwnll. is sai<l to lie the scene of lights burning 
and the dancing of fairies nt night-time. .\ chamlwrerl long 
harrow in Somerset is called Fair>' Toot. Wick Barrow, a 
rounil liamiw near Stoke Courey in the same county, is also 
known as the Pixies’ Mound. A round barrow at Bcedun, 
Berkshire, was said to lie inhabitcsl by the fairies or ‘ feer- 
CS.SCS * ns they arc locally called. An example on Beaulieu 
Heath in the NVw Forest was called the Pixies’ Cave. 

Fairy folk-lore isattaeheil toseveml examples in Yorkshire. 
-V Imiitow near I* olkton is rolhd Flf-howe and one near 
DrifRcUl is known as Fairy Hill. The well-known Willy 
Howe near Wold Newton is nlwi supjiosed to be the uliode of 
fairies, who are also commonly liclievetl to inhabit the houe$ 
or hamiwrs in the Cleveland Hills. A cairn near Hetton. 
Durham, is known as the Fairies’ Cradle. 

9. THF. UEVIl. .VNI) liftlM 

The traditional as-sociation of Iwrrows with the Desdl goes 
hack to .Saxon times if not earlier, for in an Anglo-.Sn.xon 
charter fpioteil by Kemble [Archafotogicul Journal, vol. 14, 
p. l»2) there is mentione<l a Seuccan hlarw. .Anglo-Saxmi for 
the Devil’s iMirrtiw. Barrows are by no means the onlv 
objects avsocialed in the |M»puliir mind with the Devil; nmny 
of the nneirnt rntrenrhments of this cixintr}’ are known as 
Devil's ditches. The Berkshire fiortion of Grim's Ditch is 
also known as the Devil's ditch, and it is likely that Grim 
<iften means the Devil. Among natural fomuttioiis the Devil 
|>«>s>e»cs a number of Ihineh-howls. 

In Somerset is a long harrow near Beckington known aa 
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* the Devil's Bed and Bolster *. The association of the Devil 
with Silburj* Hill is described in Part II. Chapter of this 
book. Some three miles cast of Silbury is the Devil’s Den, 
the megnlithic remains of a long barrow in Clatford Bottom 
west of Marlborough. In West Sussex is a line group of 
bcU-barrows on Treyford Hill known as the Devil's Jumps, 
and the four barrows on Bow Hill near-by arc generally called 
the Devil's Humps. 

The following item relating to the Six Hills (probably 
Ronuin barrows) near Stevenage is quoted from Folk-lore 
volume 20, p. 136: 

N’car .SIrsenage are six lM4rrow» by the roatbiilr. , , . In an 
Biii<iining wood (Wholineley Wood—L.V.C,) arc seven plU, and <inc 
barrow. Tlic devil, having dag orit nix spadeful* of earth, emptied 
them l)c«ide the road, thus iiutking the »ix barrow*. lie then 
returned to the wx>o»l, «lug another *j>adenil of earth (Ihu* nuking 
the aesvn pits) and, walking along with this spadeful, dropped It. 
and tliiu niiule the solitary Irarrow, 

long .since destroyed. 

Near Swaffham, Norfolk, n .shepherd related to a friend 
of the writer's {.Mr. F. M. Underhill, of .Maidenhead) how 
the devil was making a ditch, anil cleaned his spado by 
scraping it against a tree, \ large lump of earth fell off, 
which formed the burrow now known ns Hanguur Hill. 
ring-moiuid among a group of barrows on Brightwcll Heath 
near Ipswich, Suffolk, is known as ‘ Tlic Devil’s Bing 

It i», of course, natural for some simple folk to attribute 
anything they cannot otherwise explain to the agency of the 
Devil. 

4. MYTltUAI. .\S1> HI8TORICAI, rF.HSON.\C.E.S 

(a) Mythical Persmuige*.—A group of barrow* on Brown 
Down, between Chard and Wellington in Siimerset, is known 
as • Uobin Hood’s Butts Each barrow lias a dimple in the 
centre—doubtle.ss the mark of a former opening. ‘ Uobin 
Hood and Little John undoubtedly used to throw their quoits 
from one to the other (a distuiice of a quarter of a mile); for 
there i* the mark made by pitching the quoits 1 ’ • 

> Gmitemm't HagaTtne Library, EnglUh Tradition, p. 8*. 
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There is a very large barrow known as Robin Hood’s Butt, 
near Danby in Yorkshire. 

On the Wiltshire Downs above Alton Priors is a long barrow 
knowTi os Adam’s Grave. It was known in Sascon times as 
W'odcn's barrow. 

A long barrow at Southampton was known as Bes-is’ 
Mound ; the same name is applied to a long mound probably 
of comparatively recent origin at .\rundcl Park in Su.sscx. 
,\ variant is Bnverse’s Thumb, the name of a vers* line long 
barrow near Up Mardeii in West Sussex. On the downs 
south-east of HUl (? Dcverill) in W’iltshire is a barrow known 
as Gun’s Church. Some one named ‘ Old Coker ’ is said to 
drive some hounds around this barrow periodically. 

Gill’s Grave was the name of a large barrow which used to 
exist near Glyndc Station, Sussex. According to General 
Pitt-Rivers, ‘ Gill appears to l>c a mythical penwinage con- 
nectctl with this locality, and the often-told story of 
throwing a hammer from the top of the hill is repealed of 
him ’. 

Concerning the celcbratetl long bum»w on the Berkshire 
Downs known as Waylaiid Smith’s Cave or Waylaiid’s 
Smithy, there arc several IrgcncLs which will be dcscril>ed at 
some Icn^h in Part II. Chapter VIII (The Berkshire Downs). 
It IS suflicient here to draw attention to the best-known 
legend of Wayhuul, who was a blacLsmith and is said to Imvc 
dwelt in the casx namc<l after him on the Berkshire Downs 
near White Morse Hill. The cave, so-called, is in a rliaml>eretl 
long barrow, and is really one of the burial-chambers, sur¬ 
mounted by a coverstonc. If a traveller whose horse had 
lost u shoe placed a gr«)at on this coserstonc and went awav 
for a few minutes, Wayhind the invisible smith would shoe 
llic horse and take nway the groat. The legend is cxpandctl 
in chapters IX to .\IV of Sir Walter Scott’s KtnUicorth. 

Juluber’s Grave is the mime of a probable long liamiw 
near Chilham, south-west of Canterbury, It is trnditionallv 
the buriul-plnee of a giant tinmed Juluber. 

In the Peak district is a Ihutow known as. Hf.b Hurst’s 
House. Hob o’ the Hurst Is supposed to be a sprite that 
haunts woods only. 

(6) Historical Personals.—A b&rrow near Verj'aii Beacon 
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in Cornwall is traditionally the burial-place of a Cornish saint 
and king named Gcrcnnius. 

A large bowl-barruw on Arreton Down in the Isle of \\ ight 
is known as Michael Moorcy’s Hump. t)u inquiiy' of a local 
mnkceper the writer was told that Michael Moorey had a 
cave under the mound. Further research rcvealwl the fact 
that Micluicl iloorey wjvs hanged from a gibbet that once 
stood on the barrow. 

Some of the barrows on Beaulieu Heath, New Forest, are 
in tradition supposed to have been tlirown up by 01i%’er 
Cromwell Tlitrc was formerly a probable barrow in Rich¬ 
mond Pork, Surrey, known ns Oliver’s .Mound, and the name 
‘ Oliver’s Battery ’ is applied to ancient earthworks near 
Winchester. 

Solomon’s Thumb is the local name of a fine long borrow 
near Up .Munlen, West Sussex. It is known alternatively as 
Buverse’s Thumb. 

* Whitelield's Tump ’ is the name of a long bnmiw near 
Miuchinhnmpton in the Cotswolds. It is so named because 
George Whiteficld probably preached from this spot. 

(c) Supposed Itisiorical Personages .—Cucklmmslcy or Scut- 
rliamer Knob on the Berkshire Downis has been thought to 
be the burial-place of a great Captain Seutchamore. 

A large sup|K>sed bam>w at Shipley (Leicestershire) was 
said to l)c the burial-place of a great captain culled Shipley. 

Staple Hill is the name of a Bronze .Age bam'JW in the 
North Riding. * The vUlagc folk will have it that the mound 
was reared over the body of nn imaginary General Stapleton, 
“ killcil in the Civil Wars ’*; and they account for its unusual 
height by declaring that the generd, an exceptionally tall 
nuin, was buried standing upright.’' 

5. BABBOWS AND THE DANES 

There is and has for long been a widespread belief that many 
barrows were erected by the Danes. This is shown not only 
by examples such as * The Danes’ Graves ' in A'orkshire, but 
ffiso by traditions of battles with the Danes near barrows in 
many districts, as for instance on Bow Hill near Chichester 

» /Mlcriift. EarUwtnk of Enilaud, p. S23 (note), where he suggest* 
tlie :)Uple Uill I* » eorruptiou of Steepic — Steep lliU. 
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and ut Biirc.iiffh Hills in Essex. A mound, probihly mostly 
niitural. near Oxleil in .Sum y, lins l>«;t n described as u Imrrow 
thrown lip l»y the Dunes. 

doubtful if any English barrow's contain primary 
burials of Danes; though it is conceivable tiuit Danish burials 
might form secondary interments in some barrows. Tlicre 
are however signs of Danish influence in the Bronze .\ge 
(dong the Yorkshire coast. 

It is significant that the counties where Danes have been 
traditionally associated with barrows tend to be those along 
the cast coast which was mast subjected to Danish iuilucncc. 
as for instance Vorksliirc (Danes’ Graves near Driffield, and 
Danes’ Hills on Skipwith Common). It is in A'orkshirc, 
Lincolnshire, and Norfolk and Suffolk that the anglicized 
form (howe) of the old Norse Uuugr is sUll frequently used 
to denote Ijarrows. 

0. BATTLES 

The supposed association of barrows with battles can be 
traectl l»ack for several centimes, .\mong c.arly references we 
may quote Sir ’Ihotnas Browne, who in his Traci on Artificial 
Uilk. Mounti and liurrotcs (before 1G8:') stated his belief tiuit 
some of tlieiii were * sepulchral monumetiU or hUls of intex- 
iiicTit for remarkable and eminent persons, csjiccially such as 
died in the wars Tliis opinion was very widely held until 
the latter part of the eighteenth centur>’, and it is still held by 
many educated i>coplc and by a large pro|K)rtion of the 
countrj'-folk. 

A few items will serve to illustrate this point. The Nine 
Barrows on Ninebarrow Down. Isle of Purbeck, arc supposed 
to cover the huriak of nine kings who were killed in a great 
Iwttle near-by. The group of barrows on Wash Common near 
Ncwbuiy, Berkshire, are said to cover those slain in the first 
bottle of Newbury, which was fought in the vicinitv of the 
twrrows. A barrow near Yattaidon in the same c<iuntv is 
situated m a held known us England’s Battle. The Kings’ 
tiraves or IX-vU’s Humps «n Bow Hill. Smssex, arc said to 
cover the remains of Danish kings or chiefs killed in a battle 
A long barrow on Chffe HiU near Ia wcs is known as the 

amors Grave. Near Newmarket ore the sites of two 
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tumuli known as * The Two Captains A long barrow near 
I^ngtun, I.inr«*lnshirt‘. is known ultcnintivcly as S|>t‘llow 
Hills or the Hills of the Slain. Ilorough Hills (or Harrow 
Hills) in Essex are said to cover the bodies of Danes and 
Saxons killed in a battle near>by. A countryman ne^u* Dunby 
(Cleveland) told the writer that a Imttic is l>elicvcd to have 
been fought on Danby Rigg (Ridge), and the dead were 
buriwl in the vast necropolis of borrows witii which the hill is 
crowned (see Part II, Chap. XVIII). Further illustrations of 
battle fulk'lore could lie multiplied almost indertnitely. The 
Irattle-tradition has licen explained on the assumption tiuit the 
countr>'>folk cannot understand any one being buried outside 
a churchyard except in times of battle. 

7. lUDPEN TREASITRE 

It is known that in Saxon if not in Roman times barrows 
were sometimes rifled for treasure. The Romans certainly 
opcncf] some English barrows, and their motive in so doing 
may well have been the search for hidden wealth. The early 
Angli>-Saxon poem of Beowulf contains an account of a search 
for hidden treasure in a chambered barrow, in the recesses of 
which were * wea])ons and rich ornaments and vessels of 
heathen gold—watched over, us the story goes, for three 
hundred winters, by a dragon.’ ‘ In the paper quoted 
Thumam gives other examples of treasure watched over by 
dragons in a barrow near Ludlow and probably at the great 
barrow known as .Mai*s Howe, Orkney. 

Cuming to medieval times, we find that in 1324 a Latin 
document was issued from oflicial quarters authorizing the 
digging of some liarrows for treasure in North Devon— 
possibly the barrows near Challacombc known as Chapman 
Barrows. In his book Random Roaming, Dr. A. Jessopp 
descrilies similar authorizations in Norfolk, given during the 
reign of Hcniy VIII. In 1327, a l>elief was recorded, in 
Northamptonshire, * tliat there was iij thousand puundes of 
gold and sylver in a hank besides the crosse nygh hand to 
Krttcring, and that it is in ij pot tea witliin the ground '. 

* A man sprite and a woman sprite did kepe the said ij pottes.' 

* Thuraaiii, in Arctutfologia, vuL 42, p. 202. 
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Elsewhere in the necuunt the lunik ia called a ‘ hyll * utid it 
nuiy therefore well have been a burrow.* 

Let us iii>w cite H f«'w ‘ trt'asurc-tmditiuns' recorded iii 
eum|mratively recent times from various parts of Britain. 
.Money BurKh (Sussex), .Money Low (Derbyshire), Money 
Tump (Gloucestershire), and Money Hills (Hampshire) may 
conceal traditions of money buried in the mounds (but see the 
next chapter of this book, section 5). A * pot of money ’ 
is said to have been found in a barrow on Stannon Hill, 
Dartmoor, and similar stories have been related from else¬ 
where. It is pfjssiblc that treasure (i*s[>ceiaUy money) 
may have occasionally been concealed in barrows fur safe 
custwly during the Middle Ages, before the development of 
the modem banking system. 

One of the most astonishing traditions relates to the area 
near the Checsewring in cast Cornwall. The Cheesewring is 
a prominent mass of rock on the cast part of Bodmin Moor. 
It was loi^ally believed to Ik- the dwelling-place of a priest or 
Druid who Imd a cup of gold. When a liunter approached 
he was ufferixi a drink from this cup which was inexhaustible. 
One day a hunting |>art.y rame and one of the hunters was 
detemuned to drink the cup dr>’. lie approached the Cheese- 
wring and was duly handed the cup. He drank and drank 
until he could drink no more, and then infuriated at his 
failure he threw what rcmniiied of the wine iii the Druid’s 
face, and rode away with the cup. ILs horse plunged over 
tile rocks and the rider was killed. He was then, according 
to tradition, huried with the cup. 

In 1818, a cairn near the Chee.sewring was opened, and 
nniung the things found therein was a gold cup, of a type 
known to belong to the Early BtuniH: .\ge, about 1300 b.c. 
There is also a tradition of a golden boat having been dug 
up in a cairn near the Cheesewring. 

A caim on Veryan Beacon was supposed to contain a golden 

boat and silver oars which were used to convey the deceased_ 

traditioimlly Gerrouius, a Cornish saint—across Gemuis Bav 
to the cairn. 

t)n Royal Hill, near Prineetown, Dartmoor, is a stone cist 
known as, the Crock of Gold. .\ Imirow east of Sidbury 
* Areharulogia, voL 4S. 
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Cnstlc, mirth of Sidmouth, Devon, is known as the Trcastjry, 
or Money Heap, and u crock of gold is said to be buried 
Ix.'iicath it. 

Gloucestershire offers a parallel to the Cheescwring tradi¬ 
tion. .\ burrow in this county (site apparently unknown) 
was visited by hunters whenever they were thirsty. The 
hunter merely called out * I thirst 1' when a cup-bearer 
ajipeured with u gold and gcm-incriLstcd horn of tlclicious 
liquor. .\ hunter is said to have stolen the cup and given it 
to King Henry I. 

A triangular field north of Oakridge, near Chnlford, Glus., 
is kno>vn as the field of the golden coffin, from the tradition 
that a Roman general was buried in a golden coffin under a 
large round barrow which still exists in the field. 

Silbury Hill in Wiltshire bus two trcusurc-traditions to its 
credit—that a man in gtihlen armour on luirscback is biuied 
in it, and tluit in or near the hill a king was bnrieti in u golden 
coffin. 

On Barrow Hill near Bccdon. Berkshire, is a tumulus saiil 
to luivc been erected over the burial of a man named Burrow 
who was buricil in a gold or silver coffin. 

Coldliorde Field, near Cliiddingfold in Surrey, contains a 
ploughed fwirrow in which treasure is supposed to exist, llie 
place-iuimc * Goldhourd ' alw* occurs in other ports of Surrey. 

On Firlc Hill, Sussex, is a tradition of a silver coffin having 
liccn buried. Similar traditions have been noted from 
Mount Cabum and \Mlmington Hill in the same county. 
Barrows exist in all these districU. but may or nuiy not be 
connected with the treasure-trmlitions. The belief in a 
biiricxl golden calf is also common on the Sussex downs, 
notably on Clarton Hill and near Goodwood. There appears 
to have been a belief in a buried crock of gold in the long 
Iwmm in Addington Park, Kent (see Part II, Chapter XII). 

.Vn extraordinarj' illustration of treasure tradition occurred 
when Rev. Br>an Faussett was opening a Saxon grave- 
mound on Kingsltin Downs near Cantcrbiirj'. His son found 
in the mound.a gold fibula or disc-brooch, inches in 
diameter, one of the finest pieces of Saxon jewellery ever 
founif in this country. He handed it to his father who drove 
home with it in his carriage. The next day the villagers 
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sprcuii u rc|K>rt tliat the carriuf^r wus sn full of gold that (ho 
wheels wouKl Marrely turn round ; whcrcii|)«ii the lonl of 
the nianor refused to alltiw Fnussett to o|>cii any more 
grave-mounds on his land ! 

The Lexden Iwurow west of Colchester harlxuired a belief 
tiiut it was the burial-place of n king in golden armour with 
wea(M>ns and a gold table. Excavation in 1024 revealed a 
bronze table and ornaments of bronze and gold with a skeleton 
rlad in chain-mail and wrapped in tunic of a cloth of gold, 
according to \. H. Yerrill, Hecrrt Treasure, 1081, p. 27. 

From Midd in Flintshire comes a similar tale of a woman 
who was pa.ssing a barrow and saw on it a man on horseback, 
the horse being clad In golden armour. A short tinie uftcr- 
ward.s the barrow was opened and found to contain n gold 
peytrel or horse's breastplate, which is now in the liritish 
Museum. 

Both J. H. .Mortimer and Canon .1. C. .Atkiiuson, in trx’ing 
to get jjenuissinn to o|»cn buritiw> in Yorkshire, were given the 
permission with the ' Yorkshire ' stipulation that they should 
hand over to the landowner any articles <if gold or silver that 
might Ite found. 

Lastly, from F'ifeshirc comes the picturesque .sti>ry of a 
loimiw culled Norric’s I.nw which was so full of gold that 
when sheep lay on it their fleeces turned yellow. Tlic barrow 
was 4)pcned in 1810 and yielded silver relies to the value of 
£ 1 . 000 . 

Let It be emphasized, however, that perhaps not one 
barrow in a thousand yiehls treosiirc. The delilicmte rifling 
of borrows for treasure nearly alwa\-s ends in disappointment, 
os well os being ii crime to unrhueology. No one who U not 
seicntiflcally minded should ever attempt excavating barrows 
(see I’urt I, Chapter VH). 

8, SANCTITY OF SITE 

While hidden treasure traditions liave resulted in the looting 
of a large miml)cr «»f ancient sites, liclicf in site-sanctity has 
had the opposite effect. There is no doubt that the fear that 
the disturbing of l>nrn>ws would result in terrible liappenings, 
has Iwcn conducive tt* their preservation. There is a story of 
a native of Challucombe, Devon, who opened a barrow ncar-bv 
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and immediately aftcrwanls thought he heard ghosts and 
horses galloping after luni. He be<*anie so terrified that he 
diwl. Whether true or not. this talc illustrates the way in 
which barrows are and have been regarded by many country- 
folk. 

The night after Dr. Borlasc had opened one of the ‘ Giant’s 
Grave’ barrows in the Scilly Islands, a hurricane blasted 
the crops of c«im and potatoes in the district, and the islanders 
attributed the storm to liorlasc having incurred the wrath of 
the giants by opening the barrow. The belief that barrow- 
opening may resiilt in a si?vcrc thunderstorm lias also been 
recorded at Bcedon and Inkpcn in Berkshire. 

Near Widcconibc-in-thc-Moor, Dartmoor, a clergyman 
opened a stone cist which was originally covered by a barrow, 
and that very night his house is said to have fallen to ruins 
ns the result of a loud explosion. 

In 1839 a farmer in the Isle of Man offered up a heifer in 
sacrifice to prevent any harm from licfalling him in conse¬ 
quence t»f the opening of a Iwirrow on his land. 


9. IMMOVA8IUTY OF STONES OF CUAMBEItED BABKOWS 

Closely allied to traditions of site-sanctity are those rebting 
to the immovatiility of the large stones forming structural 
featuri’.s of clmmberctl long and round barrows. The stones 
of Zciinor Quoit (Part II. Chapter I) arc said tol>c immovable, 
and if any one ifoer move them they return to their former 
position by the following morning. Tlic Wliitllestonc near 
Lower Swell, Gloucestershire, could not Inr moved by * all 
the king's horses and all the king’s men ’ according to Rev. 
David Roycc. It has been movcil and is now in the ganicn 
of Lower Swell vicarage. A similar story of immovability 
attaches to the Hoar Stone near-by. Both these stones may 
have formed parts of chambered king Imiitows. The cap¬ 
stone of the ‘ Whisjicring Knights ’ group of stones at Roll- 
right is said to have retjuired a large number of horses to 
dmg it down the hill to form a bridge across a stream ; every 
night aflcrwartb the stone moved, so it was decided to move 
it iiack to its former position. Tliis was done easily b 
one horse. 
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10. CALENDAR CCSTOMS 

Al one time Silbury Hill was throngctl every I'nlin SiiiidHy 
afternoon by hiuidreiLv from .\vcl»ur>’, Kcnnet, Overton, and 
the ttdjoining villages. The Hove tumulus, Su^-x, destroyed 
about 1856. was the scene of village games every Good Friday. 
The custom of ‘ making merry with cakes and ale' was 
practised near the Rullright Stones on a certain day in the 
year. Not far from Willoughby, near Newark, was a Ijarrow 
called Cross Hill, the scene of an anniversary festival. 

Barrows near Wold Newton (Ihdl Hill) and Uriflicld (near 
King's Mill) on the Yorkshire Wolds are (or were till very 
recently) the scene of playing the game of Thn>wl-egg on 
Shrove Tuesdays. ^Ir, R. Cousins of Widd Newton t<»ld the 
writer about the former, and Mr. W. 1). Ridley, a ff>m^cr resi¬ 
dent of Uriflicld. told the writer about the latter. The game 
is thus described by John Nicholson ; ' * Men and youths 
used to have hard-boiled eggs, which they throwled ” 
(rolled) on the grass. n»c eggs wore «lyed, and he whose 
egg rolled the farthest, or longest, was the winner.’ 

11. MLSCELLASEOfS ITEMS 

(a) Ghosh. — A headless ghost was said to luiiint the district 
near a bam»w on Rouiulway Down, near Denzes. .Vftcr the 
barrow was u|M;ne<l an<l u skeleton fixind, the ghrist i*cascd to 
walk. A headless horseman is supposed to ri<le thnuigh the 
air over Bamw KieliLs Newquay, Cornwall, at midnight, 
carrying his head under his arm ; horses are also heard 
rushing through the air. 

(b) Mutic arid \oiscs . — Noises are said to be heard Ijcncath 
the long Imutow calh*d Fairy Toot in Somerset. Beautiful 
music comes from a burrow at Sidwcll Fields, Quaiituck Hills, 
at night-time. .^Iusic is also said to be heard at midday at 
the apex of ‘ ^lusic Barrow * at Culliford Tree, Bincombe 
Downs, Dorset. 

(c) I'mUrground Passagfs arc saiil to exist at Wayland’s 
Smithy, Berkshirv, and at Lodge Park and l4iml>omugh 
Banks long barrows in the Cotswolds. There is also a fable 
of an underground jNissngc lictwecn Ea.stlow Hill barrow and 

* FM-horr o/ E<tM Yorkuhire, p. 13. 
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Bury St. Edmunds, as I was informed by someone livinjf 
opposite Kastlow Hill. It must be emphasized that ‘ under¬ 
ground {Missagc ’ traditions arc very eonimt)idy associated 
with historic Itutidings and many other monuments. 

(d) Cmntlesa Stonra. — The l>elirf that the stones eom- 
prising a megalith cannot l)e counted correctly 1ms been 
rccord<;<l of the nurlere. Cornwall; Stanton Drew. .Somerset 
(Part II. Chapter III); the Knllright Stones, the 'Countless 
Stones ’ biurial-chatnlwr near .Aylesford in Kent, and Lung 
Meg and her Daughters. Cumberland. Concerning the latter, 
or * 3Iag and her Sisters Celia Fiennes wndc: * * they 
afllrme thc\' Cannot l»c Counted twice alike ns is the story of 
Stonidge ' (Stonehenge). 

(e) ' Midnight FlifJt \ — Between Farwuy and Ilonitun is 
an ancient stone, possibly the remains t>f a megulithic borrow, 
which, ncotirtling to tradition. «leseends the hill afid laithes in 
u stream evcT>‘ night, retuniing to its original position l>cforc 
the following morning. 

When the .Mineliinhamplon Long Stone ((iloucestershire) 
hears the clock strike twelve it runs round the field in which 
it is situated. When the Whittlestonc (I^iwcr Swell, 
Gloucestershire) hears tlic clock strike twelve, it g»)cs down 
to Latlv-weU at the fo»>t of the liill to drink. 

The * King Stone ' and * Wliisfirring Knights ‘ at Rullright 
are suppos«l to go ilown the hill and drink in a neigbliouring 
stream at midnight, and there is said to be a gap in the hedge 
through which the stones are supp<»se<l t<i jwss for this pur¬ 
pose. The same story is told of s<jme of the megaliths of 
Brittany. 

(J) iiuman Brings Turned into Stones. — The three stone 
circles known ns * 'Phe Ilurlrrs * on Bodmin .Moor are tradi¬ 
tionally * men Iransfornrd into stones, for playing at hall on 
Sunday ns Camili*n wrote in IStJT. They were supposed to 
be pluving a gome know'n as Hurling, at one time much in 
vogue in Cornwall. 

Several «if the Dartmoor Uunc circles (some of which arc 
inerriy the * rctaining-walU' of destroyed round barrows) 
represent maidens tmnsfonnrd into stone for <lanring »>n 
Sunday. The BeUt<mc * Nine Stones * on tlw inuihem fringe 
• tHarg, pp. 16* V. 
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of Dartmoor have this tradition, and are said still to dance at 
noon. * This may be accounted for by the effect of those 

Treniiilous viipours of dim noontide 

which on hot summer days rise over the moor.'—Beatrix 
C'rcsswell, in lier b<Kik on Dartmoor.^ 

The Stanton Drew (Somerstd) Stone circles, otherwise 
known as * The Weddini^ *, arc so-called from a belief that 
they were maidens turned into stones for continuing the 
festivities of a Saturtlny wedding into the following Sunday 
morning (Part 11. Chapter III). The circle known as L<ing 
Meg and her Daughters in Cumlicrlnnd is thus described by 
Celia Fiennes in her Diary (p. 16«): 

A mile from Feroth (Penrith) in n l.<>w Ixittoni anil inonrhh iilner 
Rtand* Mmk and tier >Ulers ; (he story is that these aoliritin]; her 
to an Unlawhill l.ovc by an Knehuntinrnt arc turned w'* Iter into 
stone ; the stone in the middle wr* is Call'd Mng is much bigger 
and have some (forme IJke a statue or Higure of a btidy, hut the 
Kest are hut sue many ('mgg stiinei. 

(g) The Luck and Curative Property of Holed Stones .—The 
celebrated holetl stone called Mi^n-an-tol in west Cornwall 
is known also as the Crick Stone, from the Itelicf that children 
if passed naked through the hole three (or nine) times and 
dniwii on the gross three (or nine) times against the sun. are 
safe from the ailliction called crick in the neck. Similar 
fables ore relatetl of other holed stones in Cornwall and else¬ 
where. If children arc (wssed through a liolc in the I.ong 
Stone, near Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, they arc aired 
of, or prevented from getting, measles, whooping cough, and 
other infantile ailments. 

Similar pro|iertics are traditionally (Missesscd by smaller 
holinl stones. F'rom Folk-lMre (vol. 6, p. 126) wc Icam that 
in parts of Suffolk a holed stone tied to the hea<l of the bed 
prevents nightmare. Sidrophel. in lludihras, could— 

I'hurm evil vpinta away, by dint 
or vii'kic. Uiimeiihiie, hidlim (lint. 

Morisivcr, Aubrey says in his Miscellanies that ‘a flint will 
do that hath not a hole in it *, as statcil by W. .lohnson {Folk- 
Memory, p. 121»). 

' Homeland UandlxKiks. vul. a. p. 54 . 
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(/i) Good Turns by Pirirs, Fairies, rfr.—A ploughman was 
once working near a barrow at SiHwell Fields, on the (juantock 
Hills, lie heard what he thought was a child cni'ing because 
it had broken its * peel (which was a wo<»den shovel used 
to put bread into the old lirick*ovcns). He mended the 
* iH*el ’ and left it on the liarrow. The instniment dis¬ 
appeared and in its place was put n cake hot from the oven 
of the grateful pixie. 

A similar storj’ was related by .M. A. I,ower from the 
neighbourhood of .Vlfriston. Sussc.x.* 

An analogous stors' is told of a barrow near Hcc<lun in 
Berkshire. \ ploughman wh<» broke his share ncjir the spot 
went to get tools to mend it, and when he retumetl he found 
that the fairies (or fecresse* as they arc locally ealleii) hud 
mended it during his altsenee. 

(♦) Feasts in liarrtnca . — The st<»ries of the golden g«>blct 
near the Chccscwring, Coniwall, anil of the golden drinking- 
honi in (Jloucestcrshire, have already been described in the 
Hidden Treasure section of this chapter. It remains to 
relate the stoiy of Willy IIowc, in Yorkshire. I cannot do 
better than give it in the words of E. S. Hartlund : 

Om* night u muu was riiiinj* hmue frotti the \-ilIagc of Norlli 
Hiirton. when he heunl. as he •Irew near, iwiincts of nierriincnt issuing 
from the flows. He suw u ituor open in Itir side of the innun<l, and 
riding rlosc to it. he liMtlceif In. and Itehehl a grra't frost. One of 
the t'UplK’arrrs uppnairhtHl «n«l offered him drink. He took the etip, 
thrrw Hill llie eontoni# and galloped off. Thr fairy liani|ueter» gave 
chase, hut hr suireethHl in flistuneuig llu-iii and reaching home with 
hi» priw in safety. . . . Now thbi story, riirrmt to-slay in the 
vicinity, is told by' William of Newbridge in the thirteenth century.* 

(j) Apron/uU of .Stones . — On llkicy Mfsirv in the Wesi 
[tiding of Yorkshire ure two cairns known as the Skirtful 
and the Little Skirtful of Stones. It is |)ossihlc that tJicir 
names may be c<iiinecte«l with the legend of Wade, who is 
claimed by some folk*lori.sts to have been the father of 
Waytand the Smith. Wade iit supposed to Imve constructed 
a causeway over the miairs near Pickering with stones 
liniught by hiv wife in her apron ; but her iipMn-strings 

‘ .\lllr*. AnlijuilifS o/ II’«»rrr«hr»Airr, p. V>U, 

' Trans. Brulot and GIvutestrr Arrhaevlogical Society, vol. 00. p. 78. 
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broke and the stones fell down in a heap; hence Wade’s 
Causeway. At I<oughcrew in West Meath Ls a similar tra¬ 
dition of some cairns in the neighbourhood having been built 
by the Hag of Beare who brought the stones in her apron. 

In concluding tliis account of barrow folk-lore the writer 
thinks it well to emphasize that some of the traditions des¬ 
cribed ate by no means confined to barrows. Traditions of 
buried trca.surc in particular ore found connectetl with sites 
of all kinds. 

Those specially interested in the folk-lore as|>ect should note 
that the n^gional surveys in Part II of this work contain a 
mimlicr of items not repeated in tliis chapter as reiteration 
would result in waste of space. 

lastly, the writer cannot guarantee that all the traditions 
herein dcscribeil arc still current, but they have all been 
rccordeil at some time or other,* and nearly all of them 
have been recorded in writings published during the last 
century. Full documentation has not been coasiderrd neces¬ 
sary as the writer hopes to publish a more detaiksi account 
with full references sometime in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LOCAL N.VMES 

A uf UlKtory rriiiuinn fowilirrd, iw it wen. In rarh iiuin«. 

Sib Ciiarlkb Ciawk, Thr Map of England, 1032 

Tih: study of each aspect of tmrrow-sciciicc is one of (.*oIassal 
ma^itude. An adequate study of the local name aspect 
would involve a search of all the six-inch-to-thc-milc Ordnance 
Survey maps of England, numbering in all about ten thousand 
sheets, noting nil the local names of barrows marked thereon. 
These local names should then be traced back to their earlier 
forms with the aid of early dt*cumcnls. including the Saxon 
Ijmd Charters. Tlu* interpretation of these names is another 
%'cr>’ big task, and can be done only by an cxiicrt in place- 
name study. 

The present chajiler is the outcome of a careful examination 
of about ten thousand 0-inch O.S. maps covering England, 
and of a good deal of subsidiary research as well. Any faults 
iu the following narrative are probably due to my mistaken 
interpretations of Uic lutmcs collccteil. 

GF.N'CRAl. NAME-S 

It is the policy of the Ordnance Suircy to murk nearly all 
barrows as * tumuli * on their maps, sometimes adding the 
special local names of the mounds. But borrows arc locally 
known under diffenmt names in different arras. Thus in 
Scotland, Cumberland. Westmorland, and Yorkshire, they 
are known as hows, hmies, haws or howc*, fmm the Old 
None Hniigr. a mound or cairn. In Derbs-ahire, Cheshire, 
and Staffordshire the almost universal term is * low \ from 
the Saxon hlucw, meaning an earthen mound. The term is 
also used occasionally in the southern counties, as at Taplow, 
Buck-S (Tueppa's hlacw = Taeppa's Barrow). The word low 
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is also rrcqiiently used for natiirnl hilLs. In Cloucestcn>hire 
and Hi-mfordshire tump is a common barrow-name. Xom’s 
Tump and Windmill Tump, lioth long barrows in Gloucester¬ 
shire, are tj”pical examples. In most of the southern counties 
Imrrow, burrow, borough, ami burgh (the latter especially in 
Sussex) are common, 'nicse words when applied to l>arrows 
are all probably UcrisTd from the Old English beorg, a mound. 
It IS important to note that both beorg and hlaew originoUv 
meant a mound or little hill, and were not nccessariK’ always 
applied to burial-mounds. That is why both words are 
sometimes attached to natural hills. In the Xcw Forest 
and elsewhere, tumuli are sometimes known as butts (c.g., 
Frithnm Uutt), In the Channel Islands houguc is the usual 
name, and is derived fr«»m the same wonl as how (haugr). 
Iji Ilouguc Hie is a famous example in .lerscy. 

Occasionally other names are UM?d. Tmif is used in Somer¬ 
set (Fairy’s Toot ni*ar Nem|)nett) and elsewhere. Cop is 
iimmI in various regions (.\dwcll Cop, Oxon ; Cop Low, Peak 
district). Mount is found occasionally in most districts, but 
more often than not it denotes a nntuml eminence or else a 
medieval mound and not a barrow. Hill is sometimes found 
as at the Six Hills near Stevenage, Herts, and the Five HilLs 
on Thcrlield Hculh in the same eomity. Hill is also a common 
bnrroM-iiame in Norfolk, imd also neeiin in Suffolk and 
Canibritlgeshirr (e.g., the Chnmiclc HilU in the latter county). 
Knoll U another name vmictimes used for tumuli (as at the 
Five KiudU. near Dunstable, Beds,). 

It is not imeomtnon for t>arrow-namcs to be rmluiidunt, as 
in Bnrrow Hills near Clicrtsey, Surrey ; Cop I,ow in Derby¬ 
shire, tx»th enp and low meaning a mound ; Kit’s C«ity House, 
Kent, where coty means a house (coty - cottage). Howe 
Hill ami Howe’s Hill occur in Yorkshire and Norfolk, Cop¬ 
low Hill. Warwiekshirr. aiii>ears to k- dmihly redundant, but 
the maps do not mark a burrow there. 

FARTICULAR NAMES 

.\11 these general names may be qiialihed by a prefix or 
by another word forming the Ijarrow-imme. 

(1) Prrnnal A’omr*.—These (pialifying words or prefixes 
sometimes, and in Derbyshire fretpiently, take the form of 
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personal names. In a paper on * The Names of the Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire Barrows * Mr. S. O. .\ddy noted that nearly 
all the Derb>*shire personal imiiies attached to burroMi's are 
those of men. .\mong the names he discassed are Kenslow, 
from a man's name Cyne; Knot-low west of Bakcwcll from 
Cnut. a personal name that may have been fairly common, 
the best known representative being King Cnut or Canute. 
.Minning Low, one of the most famous of Derbyshire barrows, 
he dcrivwl from the pcrs<mal name Minning, perhaps rclaUHl 
to Manning. Off-low he associated with Offa, a name 
posscsscil also by the man who gave his name to Offa's 
Dyke. He also mentioned a few bjirrows named from much 
more modem names such as Martin’s Low tuid I’egge's Ix>w. 
Mr. A. 11. Smith, in the English I’laec-Name Society’s volume 
on the North Riding of Yorkshire, suggested that Sexhowe 
and Sil Howe may l>e associated with Scandinavian personal 
names Srkkr and Silc. Willy Howe tiear Wold Newton in 
the East Riding is from Will o’ the Wisp wh<» is in tradition 
iLvs<x;iute<l with this barrt'w (see the chapter on Folk-lore, 
pp. and 55). In Derbyshire is Hob Hurst’s lloase, fn>m Hob 
o’ the Hurst. In the Cotswohls we have Hetty Pegicr’s 
Tump, named fnuii an early owner of the land in the vicinity. 
Barnjws known as Robin IRmkI’s Butts exist in Yorkshire, 
Shro|>shirc, Somerset, ami elsewhere. The Devil has given 
his name to u numla-r of Ijoitows di-scriijcd in the Folk-lore 
chapter. 

Adam's Grave is the iiomc of a prominent long bamw on 
the Wiltshire Downs near .MnrllM>rougli, and it was formerly 
known as Woden’s Barrow. The celcbratt'd Sir Be vis of 
Southampton is not without his alleged lmm>w, Bevis’s 
Grave at Southampton. In Buckinghamshire U Taplow, 
or Taep|>a’s hlaew : Tacpiui was a Saxon chief whose hinew 
was opened and the clahoratc grave fiiniitiirc fmiiul therein 
removed to the British .Museum. Taplow is one of the few 
examples where the pcrsorml name attachctl to the barrow is 
the name of the person buried therein. In most other barrow* 
the pcrwinnl numes arc much later than the dale of constnic- 
lion of the liurrtiWN to which they rcbitc. On the Berkshire 
Downs is Wiclond’s or Waylnml's Smithy, tuinicd from a 
tigiirc in early Germanic Legend. long borrow near Comp- 
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tun ill west Sussex is appropriately called Soloinuii’s Thumb. 
On Arreton Down in the Isle of Wight is Michael Moorey's 
Hump, so-called from a murderer who was Imnged on a ^b^>t 
that once stood on the mound. 

Enough has been written to show that while a very few 
Saxon barrows have attached to them the name of the Saxon 
chief burictl therein (as at Taplow), the majority of [Mrsonol 
names arc much later than the barrows to which they relate. 
Sometimes the pcnionul names originate from folk-lore, and 
txrcnsionnlly they arc the names of former landowners or otlicr 
people connected with the locality. 

(2) Siluation .—A number of examples in the norlhcni 
counties are named from their sitimliun, as at Western Howes 
in Cleveland, ami several examples in Derbyshire and Stafford¬ 
shire (lower low, nether low, over low, south and west lows, 
under and upper lows, and high low). Sitimtcil in a desolate 
part of the Peak district, at 2lXK> feet aljove sea level, is 
Hleak Low. 

Some tumuli are namc<l from the villages near them, as at 
Ihiggirhy Howe in Yorkshire (East Riding), Baughurst 
Borrows in Berkshire, and Frithani Butt and Shirley Barmw 
in the New Forest. 

In Sussex, near .Alfriston, is Five LurtU' Burgh, at one time 
the meeting point of five parish boundaries anrl still the 
mcetiug {winl of four. Near Ix-wcs is Four Lords' Burghs, 
u group of bamiw's on the l>ounilury of four parishes. 

Bush Barrow near Stonehenge is named from the s'egctalion 
with which it is erowiicd : likewise Fern barrows l>etween 
Dorebester and Canfonl, Dorset. 

(3) Shape, Size, ComposUion. and CWour,—Two cuims in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire arc known ns ‘ The Skirtful of 
Stones • and ‘ The Little Skirtful of Stones Other York¬ 
shire tumuli are known os Round Hill, RIack Howes. Brown 
Hill, anil Flat Howe. Rasin Howe is so called from the l>asin- 
like depression in the centre. In the same county is an 
example caUed Pudding Pic Hill, which mav l)e pilraUded 
by Pudding Rarrow in the .New Forest. 

I’mni Derbysliire and StaBordshire we have tireat I.ow, 
Higli L<>w, l^mg Ixtw, and Round Low. Stan Low in the 
Peak district is the stony barrow. Among colour-iuimcs 
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may l>c quotetl the Black Burgh near Brighton, which yielded 
a quantity of bhiek earth when opened ; Brown I^w is in 
Cheshire; and there is a White Barn»w on Dartmoor. It 
is i>osMbic however tluit these colour-imnies iiuiy be moelem 
jKrrsoiuil luimcs. 

Among other names may be cited Upton Great Barrow in 
Wiltshire, the Long Burgh near .Alfriston in Sussex, Round 
Butt in the New Forest. Sandy Barrow east of Dorchester in 
Dorset, and Old Barrow on Exmoor. The latter is doubtless 
so called on account of local recognition of its antiquity. 

Khu‘k barrows exist in several places, but sometimes they 
arc natural (as in natural outcrops in the Isle of \V ight and 
near Bounieniouth). 

(4) Usf or Atsociation. — Barrows have frequently l>ccn 
used as windmill-steads, and among examples pul to this 
use arc the long liarrow known a.s Windmill Tump, near 
UiHimnrton in the Colswolds; The Mill Ball on Bury Hill 
near Arundel, Sussex : Windmill Barrow six miles south-east 
of Blundford, Dorset; and several Mill Hills in Yorkshire. 
But Millbarrows south-east of Winchester is unconnected 
with a windmill, being the Melan beorh of a Saxon charter,* 

.Among barrows that have 8cr\'cd as sites for gallows may 
be mentioned Gallow Howe in V orkshirc, Gallow Hone near 
Castleton, acvclond, Gallow Hill near Salthousc in Norfolk, 
and Galley Hills near Banstcad in .Surrey. The Combe Gibl>et 
long barrow in south Berkshire is still crowned by a gallows. 

Tumuli liavc frcqticntly served as licacons. ^vcral of 
them were used for bcacon-bonlues on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King Gct)rge V. Tumble 
Beacon near Ihuistearl in Surrey may originally have been 
a burial-mound. On the \ orkshirc Moors are Beacon 
Howes ’. 

The possible use iif barrows us folk-moots is suggested in a 
few names, c.g.. Moot Low in the Peak district and Moot Hill 
in Nnrthonts. Forhoe Hundred in Norfolk met at the 
Four Houes, remains of which arc still visible. 

Bi>le Ix>ws in the Peak district arc named from disused 
bole-hills (connected with lead-working) in the \ncinity. 

‘ It h just jKMmiblc, however, tlwl this may, after oU, be intended 
for .Mylen bcurli — Anglo-Saxon for Mill barrow. 
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Riiblicii Uowc (North Riding) has u central cavity 30 feet 
acDtss and 8 feet deep, the result of u former excavation or 
looting;. Kumt Howe in the same county might have 
witnessed a hcath-nre. 

(5) folk-lore, Tlie inllueiu.’c of folk-lore on l)aiTow*nnmes 
may be estimated by referring to the folk-lurer clmptcr of this 
IxKik. Here it is Millicient to mention Mofiey Tump (the 
tump or burrow l>elievefl to contain money); Money Laws 
in NorthumlKrrland (this may mean many barrows); Money 
Hill » w-a-s on the boundary of two estates, and * when the 
iMiundaric-s were being pcramhulutcd money was scrambled 
for at the spot, in order to impress the better upon the mcmor>' 
of the |)ersons assembletl tlic limits of the manor Other 
signilleunt mimes arc Hiirdlow (the low stipposeil to contain 
a lu«ird of tr»>a.surc); the Crock of (;oId ; the Golden Hoard ; 
the Warrior’s Gras’e; the Giant’s Grave; Fairy’s Toot* 
Klf Howe ; Music Harr.>w ; the Devil’s Jumps ; t'lie Kings’ 
(•raves. Occasionally, ns at Deadmen’s Graves in Suffolk 
and Lincolnshire, and Headman’s Hill in Norfolk, the name 
onginatw from a tradition (supported by fact) of a man 
lujving been buried in the tumulus in question 

(6) NumW-Thcre is a ‘ Single Barrow ’ on Dartmoor. 

Norfolk, are a pair known as ‘Two 
Hills . • The Two Captains ’ were the name of a couple of 
barrows, now destroyed, near Newmarket Racecourse 
Cambnilgcshire. (Iroups kmown as ‘ Tlirec Barrows’ are 
very common in several counties, ineJuding Yorkshire where 
they arc of course known as * I'hrec Howes ’. ‘ Four Bar¬ 
rows • occurs at Sugar Hill near .VIdbourne, Wiltshire, and 

‘The Five Hills’ are 
on Thcrficld Heath. Herts, and a grmip colled ' Five Harrows ’ 
18 near Ilulystone, .\orlhuml>crland. ‘The SLx Hills’ ore 
the well-known harrows south of Stevenage. Herts, and arc 
prububy Roman. ’.Seven Barrows’ ,a very common. 
cs}Hcmll> m Wiltshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The famous 
Umlmum .Seven Barrows. Berkshire, consists of over twenty 
bamms. |*nddy Nuie Barrows are on the .Mendip Hills, and 

as Thr a- and .Seven Barrows ’ apjiear to be Commoner 
(•rrruwrUs ArihxA fiarruw*, p. .T,n>, No. exxi. 
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tlian those of other niinibcrK. The numl>er of tumuli in the 
does not necessarily correspond to the number in 
the }^uip-namc. Peculiar signiheauec luis lieen lUtuehcd in 
tlie popular mind to the nuiniKrrs three and seven from very 
early times. 

(7) Iiarrou:~namrs given by Archaeologists must be carefully 
distinguished from true local imnu's. Sir Richiinl Colt 
Iluure Minictinies opened Wiltshire barrows and nnmetl them 
according to their c<»ntciits. lliiis if he found a rich array 
of grave*g(MxLs including gohl ornaments he would name the 
mound * (lolden Burrow * nr * King Barrow *. ^Vn example 
he opened near Tidworth yielded arrow-beads and deer- 
honis, luul this wos evidently the grave of a hunter surrounded 
by his spoil and weapons ; so Houre nuincrl the liarrow * The 
Hunter's Barrow *. Anotlicr great burrow-numcr was Stukc- 
ley, who culled them after Archdruids, Dntids, Bards. 
Priests, and numy other ligures of his fertile imagination. 

(8) liorrox-Sites revealed by FieldSamrs. —It was tndy 
written by J. H. Mortimer that ‘the appmximnte sites of 
many obliteruted barrows seem to be indicated by the names 
of the ticlds in the ueighbourhixMl *. Names such as bairow 
piece, barrow held, bury fields, the lows, burrow hill, tive- 
harrow hill, may frequently indicate the sites of Imutows 
even if the mounds themselves liave long been ploughed out 
or otherwise destroyed. 

Near C'hiddingfuld in Surrey is goldhorde field, so-namcfl 
liecausc of the existence therein of a nearly-levelled tumulus 
in which a boanl of gold was sup(x>sed to be concealed. 
A field near Oakridge in the t'otswohU is known us Golden 
Cuilin field, from u tradition of a golden coffin having been 
l»uriitl there, and the site i.s known to have iMren csivcrcd 
by a Iwrrow. 

utcoatt-rr ; 
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CHAPTEK V 


JLAl’S AM) DISTRIHrriONS 

If you will liAvc K yoiiiiK man to put his travrl Into a little room 
. • . let hint t*any with him sonM: curd, or book, tlmcribing the 
country where he IravcUetli.—F banc-is Bacon, Ktuiay />/ Trmtl 

In the last chapter it was stated tliat, with a few exceptions, 
luirrows are nuirked as ‘ tumuli ’ on all the Ordnance Survey 
maps on which they appear. The word tumulus is ncorlv 
always written on these maps in tOlli <5nQlisf) type, hut 
when the barntws ore known to be Rotimn. as at Uartlow 
Hills, EGYPTIAN CAPITALS arc generally used. ,\ num¬ 
ber of burial-mounds with local names have their local names 
niurkcd, the word tumulus being added in brackets. 

•niE ORU.SANCE SCBVEV MAPS 

At the pre^mt day the Ordnance Survey maps of England 
jiTc alniust the otdy ones w»)rth the serious ottentlou of the 
student of archaeology. They are published on several 
scale-s, those which are most ini{>ortant for our purpose being 
-*5 inches, 6 inches, 1 inch, ^ inch, and J inch, to the mile. 

The 25-inch map is exceedingly good, but is unnecessarily* 
large and costly for ordinary work. Each sheet costs C». Sd., 
and covers an area of 14 square miles. 

The best nuips for those interested in archaeology arc 
undoubtedly* those on the scale of 0 inches to the mile. Like 
tlu: 25-inch niajss, the 0-ineh maps arc arranged in sets for 
each omiity. That is to say, each county Is covered by a .set 
of d-inch maps, the sheets of which are numbered from 1 
onwards. Each sheet is dividcxl into quarter-sheets. Thus 
the Somerset 6-inch Ordnance Survey map No. I is divided 
into quarter-sheets numbered I X.W.. X.E., S.VV., and S.E. 

5 as 
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Eacli qiiortcr-shccl ci*vvi-s uti ureu <il’ six squan- tnilea aiul 
costs ‘2s. 

All tljc known Iwrruws air {or should Ik:) niurki-d on the 
fl-inch <).S. iiiu)M>, and the scale is sulTiciently hii^ to enable 
the student to add the sites he dlscov'crs to the nuip with 
reasonable accuracy. Most counties have archaeological 
Maieties which have a complete set of the 6-iiich O.S. maps 
of their <»wn county. Some of these societies have incaiis 
whereby students can borrow maps if tliey arc engaged in 
really serious work, ns for instance the searching for iinn- 
conlc«l tumuli and other earthworks or the searching of 
ploughed Helds for pri'historic flint implements. 

TIk-ic have been two or three editions of the i»-iiich O.S. 
maps for most of the English counties. The first editions 
date from alHiut 1850. Later editions, revised, generally 
appear at intervals of '25 or 30 years, but the work of rcviKiuii 
has recently lx:cn hindered by Llie Great War and the world 
depression, and the latest editions of these maps arc therefore 
not always up to date. When wiirking up the archaetdogy 
of a imrticular region, the student should make a special 
p<»int of rtinsulting the earlier editions of the 6-ineh and 1-inoh 
O..S. mn|»s. The present writer, in his researches on the 
Iturmws of Suvsex, found quite a number of harrows nmrkeil 
on the i-arlicr editions which do not appear on the Liter 
ones. 

Most of the rc-a<lcrs of this book will find the l-iiieh Popular 
Edition O.S. maps best suited to their rcipiiremtTits. Tlicse 
maps are as iiidis|x-nsablc to the nimbler, cyclist, and motor¬ 
ist, as the fl-inch iiuips arc to the student of ancient sites. 
It is tnie that many cyclists and motonsU arc in the habit of 
using |-inch and j-inch maps, but these are of little use to the 
searcher after ancient monuments, the scale being too small 
to mark more than a few of the more important remains. 
Vcr>- few barrows arc marked on these mn|)s, 

1 he Popular Edition 1-inch maps nmgr in price from U (Ui 

''h« ther the sheets are requirwi 
fiat, folded, foldcl and mounted, or foldeil. mounted, and 
dissected. Most jieoplc use the ‘2s. 6d. variety, folded and 
mounted on linrii. B:ach sheet normullv covers an area of 
Utwtrn *54) and 500 square miles. Most of the shcet-s 
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fxcrpt a few uf the Miillands, have n fair number of tumuli 
iiuirkcd then?<in. 

S<»nie of the best bnrrow-un*as are also c<jvcpcd by the s}>ccial 
* TourLst Maps whirh arc pnaiuced on lines similar to those 
of the Pu])ular 1 -inch maps and arc on the same scale. Anion^ 
the rrjpoas covered by the Tourist maps are Dartmoor, the 
Peak District, the New Forest, and the South Downs—four 
of the Hnest stretches of walking country, teeming with places 
of archaeological interest and natural beautv. 

Among the nuist recent maps arc those of the 1-inch O.S. 
Fifth Edition and Fifth (HelicO Ktiition, The sheets already 
published cos'cr some of the southern counties, and they are 
the same price as the Popular hklition. The chief alteration 
is in the type uscrl for printing the place-names. The 
artdiaeological information is much more up to date. For 
example, the .\ddington and Cohlrum meg^ths. described 
in carher maps in error as .Stone Circles, arc now correctly 
<lcscribcd as Rurial-Clwmbcrs. On the Dartmoor sheets the 
old word Arurh'am is l)cing replaced by cist, and on the Corn¬ 
wall slu'cts crondrc-h is being replaced by buritd-chamber. 

The 1-ineh maps are ver)’ valuable to those wishing to visit 
ancient monuments, but they are not so useful for detailed 
original work, the scale bring too small to mark newlv dis¬ 
cover^ sites m*th precision. It must here be emphasized 
that in most counties there are still a large number of Iwr- 
rows and other earthworks awaiting discovery. The l>cst 
way to Hnd these earthworks U to take a G-inch map and 
work over the ground covered by it vcr>- thoroughly on foot, 
exphuing every' field, and espcciidly every hilltop. Whoever 
pursues this course is Ixmnd to discover previously unsus- 
ficctcd earthwork.s. unless he is working an area that has l)ren 
thonmghly explored by others, and this is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

tUBLV M.\r8 

The earliest important maps of the English counties are 
those by Christopher Saxton, which date from about 157i 
till about 1580. Saxton's maps arc of great beauty. They 
mark county boundaries, towns, villages, churches, woods, 
and rivers, but do not murk any roads. The rivers are 
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generally drawn much ton wide. The hills are drawn in 
relief and of wmrM* there are no coiitoiini. The quaint spelling 
(if the placT-nnmes givtts additional interest to the maps and 
increases their value to the student of place-names. The 
sea Is drawn with a plentiful supply of sixteenth-century 
galleons, sailing ships, and dulphin.s. .Among other early 
map-makers or cartographers arc Joint Speed (whose maps 
arc largely based on those by Saxton) and John N'orden. 
Speed’s mn]>s are nearly always adorned with the coats-of- 
arms of the nobility of the county represented on the map. 
These maps tif the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, as may be c.xpcctcil, have very few burrows marked 
oil them. Saxton’s map of Herk.shirc, however, has Cuck- 
bamsley marked. (On Cuckhamslcy Hill is a large muimd 
called Cwiehclm’s hlaew, or Cwichelm’s mound. It was bng 
thought to Ik- a Itarrow hnt recent excavation has cast doubt 
upon its origin.) 

With a few c.xceptions, no inups of outstanding importance 
to the l>arr«w-.studcnt were done until the middle of the 
eighteenth centuiy. Between 17*i0 and 1780 Emanmtel 
Bowen and his son pnxliiecd large-scale maps of some English 
counties, and between I7.><) and 1770 John Uueque did the 
same for certain southern cAiuiitics, including a very fine map 
of Surrey of which there up)Kar to luive been three editions. 
Srvenil Iwrrows lux niarkeil nn this map. Between 1780 
and 18.15 .John Cary prmluced some maps of the English 
counties, and tht; lute Sir H. IJ. Fordham, a verj- eminent 
authority on early maps, has describetl Cary as * the most 
distinguished of our British cartographers’. These fine 
county maps by the Bowens, Boeque. Cary, and others are 
of great value to the student of undent rcmain.s, for they 
mark mony important sites and frequently rcvtal infumiatioii 
w liich does uot appear on the present day nuips. Caiy’s map 
of Wiltshire, for example, nuirks a ehamliercd long lwirrow 
known as .Mill Barrow near Berwick Basset north «)f .Vvchiiry, 
This nnrtiumcnt is now dcstroyetl. The same map marks the 
Foss Way, the Homan nnid between .Mdbonmeand Crickladc, 
I.iddington and Barbnrj' Cnnqw, the Htdgeway east of 
Liddington Camp, the Homan rontl between Bath and .Marl¬ 
borough, tlldhury Camp, Silbnry UiU. Sidbury Camp, Uie 
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Wonsdyke, Bratton CasUe, the VVcstbury White Ilorsc, Ell 
Barrow (a long barrow north of Stonehenge), Stonehenge, a 
long barrow near Durrington, a number of barrows near 
Tid worth, and many other sites. 

Between 1820 and 1830 sonic good maps were done by C. 
and J. (Irecnwood. Their map of Berkshire marks Wuyland 
Smith’s Cave, CiH!khamslow Hill, ‘ Round Barrow ’ south¬ 
east of Ble.wburj', the Lambount Seven Barrows, Baughurst 
Barrows nr.ar the Hampshire bonier, and ‘ Tlirec Barrows' 
on Wash Common south of Newbury. 

I*rivnte map-production dwindled gn'atly as soon as the 
Ordnance Sun'cy maps bud obtained a footing. The history 
of the Ordmmee Survey may be briefly told. After some 
valuable prcliminars’ work hod been done by (lencral William 
Roy, author of Military Antiquitm of the Romans in Sorth 
Britain, Colonel William Mudge directed the Survey from 
1798 till his death in 1820. kludge was an indefatigable 
worker and the tirst few sheets of the 1-inch O.S. maps were 
preparetl and published under hia direction. The first sheet 
was published in 1801 and covered a part of Kent. In 1840 
the 8-inch-to-thc-milc survey of England began, and in 18(13 
the surv'csing for the 25-inch maps was begun. In about 
1921. Mr. O. (1. S. Crawford was appointed Arehaeologj* 
Olficcr to the Ordnance Survey and this naturally resulted in 
the more correct morkuig of antiiiuilies on the maps. The 
great importance of the large-scale maps to the arrhai*ologist 
luM already been cmphnsireil. 

ARCRAEOLOGICAl, MAPS 

It remains to review a number of very important mops 
produced for the purpose of showing the distribution of 
ancient sites. .Vlthough maps of the whole of England in 
Roman and Saxon times date from 1720 or earlier, the earliest 
important large-scale archaeological maps known to the 
writer arc those in Sir R. Coll Houre’s .indent It'iltshire 
(1810-1819). These maps arc «»n the scale of 1 inch to the 
mile and mark the majority of the burrows ifi that extremely 
prolific county. There is also a larger scale map of the 
Ensnrnns of Stonehenge in the same work. These maps are 
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of murmous value for the study of Wiltshire barrows, as they 
are primarily barrow-maps. 

The next map of importance is that of Dorsct$hire: Its 
Cehic, Roman, Saxon, atui Danish yrstiges by Charles Wamc 
(1866). Although vastly inferior to Colt Huare’s maps, it is 
delicately drawn and coloured, and marks camps, barrows, 
trackways, and other sites, Roman remains are nmrked in 
red. The nutp brings out the freqticncy of barrows in the 
north-east area and also along the ridgeway between Askers- 
wcll and Sutton Fojmtz, south of Dorchester. Tlic barrows 
arc shown in elevation, not in plan. The map also contains 
an inset drawing of the Hell Stone buriol-ehambcr near 
I’ortisham. 

\ more valuable map is that accompanying Wilts’s 
Archaeological Handbook of Gloucestershire (1888). On this 
map, which is on the scale of \ inch to the mile. Witts marked 
nil the long and round l)arruws then kno^vn, many of which 
he had found himself, aitd along the margin of the map he 
|)luevd plans of some of the mure famous long barrows among 
other antiquities. The map also marks camps, ancient troclu 
and Roman roods, and Roman villas. Bach site is given a 
numl)cr corresponding to that in the letterpress of the 
Handbook. 

From 1000 lt» the present day, nups of Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, Early Iron Age, Roman, and Saxon site* of each county 
have been publish^ in the Victoria County Histories. The.sc 
are valuable but many of them arc already out of date. 
Similar maps, nmallcr but mure u[> to dale, are ap|>caring in 
Methuen's Cmmty .Archaeologj* volumes (1030 onwards). 
C«mntirs already published are Cornwall and Scilly, Somerset, 
Berkshire, Surrey, Kent, London and Middlcsc.x', and York¬ 
shire, and a volume on Sussex is now in preparation. 

The most l)ciiutiful of all English archaeological ma|>s is 
undoubtedly that by .Mr. Heywotx) Sumner, entitled A Map 
of Ancient Sites in the \ew Forest, Cranbome Chase, and 
ttoumemouth District. 1028. Thu beautifully drawn map by 
Heyw<»od Sumner, who is equally noted as an artist, archae¬ 
ologist, and topographical writer, is the result of a long life- 
time of research, undertaken by tme who has spent nearly his 
whole life of over eighty years in the region covered by the 
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map, and has studied it from almost every aspect. t)n this 
map he has marked all the known long and round Iwirrows, 
camps, enclosures, ami entrenchments in black. .\ll Roman 
and R«)niaiir>-British sites arc marfcctl in red, and include 
mads, villages, villas, sites of potters’ kilns, and isolated flnds. 
Pmt-Ronmn sites arc marked in green. Many of the .sites 
have l»ecn excsivatctl and <lescribcd by Mr. Sumner, who has 
written several books dealing with this region. 

We now come to the archaeological maps ptihlished by the 
Onlnance Survey. Tlicse are largely the work of .Mr. O. G, S. 
Crawford, who has probably done m(»re work on English 
archncological maps than any one else. .*Vs archaeology 
ofliccr to the Ordnance Survey, -Mr. I'rawford is a geographical 
archaeologist, or an arehacologieul geographer. Iuirg<’ly as 
the result of his own work, a number of maps of the distribu¬ 
tion of long Imrrows and other sites have larcn publlshtr<l for 
•liffcrent regions. The first to appear (was a map of the 
distribniion of long l«trri>w> and certain other sites in the area 
of sheet 8 of the ft.S. |-inrh map, c<iverifig the Cotswoldsand 
Mimainding districts. Two years later npi>rared a similar 
map covering sheet 12, which includes Kent, Surrej', and 
Sussex. Aimthcr eight years lapsed before the appearaiure 
<»f the next map (1082) which Is <»f Neolithic Wes-sex. This 
was followed in l!)8.'l by a tiuip showing the distribution of 
long Imrrows, megaliths, and certain otlicr monuments in 
the area of the Trent Basin (sheet i>a of the (-inch map); 
the fieldwork ami resrareh for this map were dune by .Mr. 
C. W. I'hilliiw. F.S.A. 

These four maps are an an*luicoh»gical revebtion. The 
natural features and line-drawing of the miti>s are. done in pale 
grey, the hills being shaded in pale hmwn. The barrows are 
then superini|>osc<l by heavy bbek syiidaiU, which show up 
ugumsl the rest of the map which is in the nature of a Itaek- 
groutid. Each site is iiumbcretl, and tlicsc iiuiiiIk-ts corres- 
(Mind to a numlx^rcd list of antiquities which is published as 
a key to each map. The ma|>s also have an iutnaluction, 
generally from the nnlhuritntive pen of .Mr. Crawford, who 
gis'cs a brief areoiint •if thr chief antiquities of each region 
and their distribution. His ai’ciunit of the untiqiiitirs of 
sheet 12 (Cotswolds and surrounding areas) has been greatly 
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extended and published in book form {Tkt Long Barrotes of 
thr (’otxuolda, 1925). 

It is the intention of the Ordiuuice Siir\’ey to continue 
issuing maps of the distribution of long Iwrrows &c., in 
different dLstricts until the whole of Engbnd and Wales has 
been done, when the restilts will be pieced together and 
sen’ed up in a general map. 

Six maps of Celtic earthworks on Salisbury Plain are now 
in course of preparation, on a scale of between two and three 
inches to the mile. The first one, covering Old Sarum, has 
already apj>cnrctl. .All the known Iwirows are shown, 
whether long or round, and many of these liurrows are 
ap[)earing on maps for th«r first time, having been discovered 
from the air. These maps of Salisbury Plain arc based on a 
large numl)cr of air-photographs which hove revealed manv 
new and unsuspected sites. 

Attention should also be drawn to the O.S. • Period ’ maps 
of Britain. Roman Britain Ims already appeared, and a map 
of Saxon sites is being pniducetl. These maps arc, however, 
not very important to the barrow-stuilent, except for the 
purpose of showing the distribution of population during a 
given periml. 

THE HTl’DY OF DISTBIBI'TIONS 

The value of a distribution-map rests largely on the infer¬ 
ences tliat can reasonably Ire drawn from it. Tliis fact may 
be appreciated best by our passing in review some of the 
obvious facts revealed by the arclutcological nmps already 
published. 

The map of long barrows on sheet 8 of the j-inch mop 
shows Hull nearly all the long Imiitows in tlmt area arc on the 
Cotswoids, and timl they are particninriy thickly groiipcii in 
the well-watered districts naind .Avening an<l the Swells. 
It also shows the almost complete al)scncc of stone circles on 
the Cotswolds. The facts suggt!st that stone circles may not 
belong to the some culture as the long barrows. Indeed there 
U evidence that mewt of the English stone circles Inrlong to the 
Bronze Age. and in this eoiiiicxiun it U interesting to note 
that Bronze Age remains gcncrallv an- very scarce on the 
Cotswolds. 
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The (nap of Neolithic Wessex brings out the fact that 
nearly all the long barrows in tluit area are on the chalk 
downs (hence the importanec of the geological map to the 
archaeologist). I<^'ttg barrows are thieklv' grouped on the 
downs west of Weymouth and Dorchester, the downs between 
Blandford and Salisbury, the plains of Stonehenge, and the 
Marlborough Downs. Elsewhere they arc somewhat sparsely 
distributed. The map also emphasiy.es the almost total 
absenec of Neolithic renuuns in the New For^ and other 
hcathv areas, and here again it illustrates the importance of 
the geological factor. \>*hy was the New Forest not in* 
habited to any extent, if at all. in the Neolithic period ? 
Doubtless it wa.s piu^ly on account <if the scarcity of native 
Hint and other stone suitable for making implements. By the 
Middle Bronze .\gc flint was not so necessary for existence, 
and so the New Forest became pe«>plcd by a race or rac« 
who built the large round harrows which are to be seen in 
considerable miml)rrs on the heaths near Beaulieu. Some of 
these barrows iKlong to the transition between the Bnmzc 
Age aud the Early Iron .\ge. 

The prtaient writer Ims spent a good deal of time in map¬ 
ping the distribution of barrows of Ml and disc types. It 
is already quite clear that both types arc thickly clu.stcrcd 
over greater Wessex and are rather scarce elsewhere, llicy 
evidently form part of a wonderful Bronze Age civilization 
which was concentrated in greater Wevfcx, cspccinUy near 
Stonehenge and -Aveburj’. 

;\ study of the distribution of Roman barrows in England 
shows that they arc concentrated in East .\nglia. Most of 
the .Saxon grave-mounds arc (or were) in Kent, but many 
have been destroyetl. 

Thus it U evident that by preparing maps of the <listribu- 
tion of harrows of diflercnl types and periods, a great deal of 
light can be thrown on the distribution of the people who 
made them. When the distributions of barrows of iliffcrcnt 
kinds coincide (os with those of In’ll and disc tyjMrs) the 
two types may well l)c the work of one jn-ople, especially if 
that inference is supportcil by evidence from excavations. 
But tiuiiiv sites has’c liccu occupied through alni<»st nil periods 
—oiiotbcr fact revealed by the study of distributions. 
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UTKltATVKK : 

•CJoac, sir Charleii: The Map of England. 1032. 

Cbubbi T.: The Printed Maps and Aliases of the British Isles, 
1027 (the great awk of reference on Ihl* subject). 

•F-ordham, Sir H, G, t Maps ; Their Ilisinry, (’htaaeleristies and 
Uses, 1921; Surveyors and Map-Makers of ItUh, 17/A and 18/A 
Centuries (1029) ; Studies In Carto-Bibliograpky (1014). Variuus 
other works. 

Crawford, O. V,. S.; Man and Hit Past (1022), chapter 1« (Distri¬ 
butions). 

Crawford, O. G. S.: Introduction! to the Long.Barrow Maps cited 
in the teat of this cliapter. 

Ordnance Sursey Ofllce: Field Arthaeology: Sonxr Soles far 
Beginners (1082).—(An excellent introduction, price fld.). 

Sumner, lleywood; Map of Aneient Sites in the Sew Forest, 
C'ranbome Chase, and Bournemouth Uistrirt. 1028. 

•Specially reminmended. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON FIELDWORK. SCRVEY. 

AERIAL OBSERVATION, AND PHOTCXiRAPHV 

It wu» alwttjn « nource of deep regret to me to olwer^e the ha.sty 
utep with which ttrcliHeoIogirul tuuriittK passed o\er the country, a« 
though their great object was to see us iiuuiy moouments as possible 
in one day. and lud to study and learn. To this repreltriisihle pre¬ 
cipitancy riwy Ire nltrilmted the sadly defrctl%-e knowledge which b* 
conspicuous in many professing antiipuirics. . . . 

W, C. Li.'KIS, The Chambered RarjoK» of South Bfittanjf 

Is the forcgouig chapters the reader has baui introduced to 
the harrows of the diffemit types nnil pcrirxls. the study of 
burial customs, the folk-lore of aneicut sites, the lorni iianies 
of barmws, and the fascination of majM Itoth general and 
archaeological. 

The reader may now desire to do some exploring in the 
ermntry, and this chapter is intended to be of help in indicat¬ 
ing where to look and what to look for in the Held. 

OUTFIT 

In the first place the prospective harrow-hunter should 
make up his mind to go * hiking *. Incidentally, barrow- 
hunting is strongly recommended as an out-door hobby for 
hikers, and the writer knows several who have already token 
it up. The walker should set out armed with a rcel-tapc, 
prrfcnibly iW or 100 feet long, with which he will be able to 
measure the earthworks he finds. He slioultl also carry a 
folding yard-rule, which b convenient for estimating the 
height of barrows. If careful surveys are contemplated a 
com|>ass and some w'lKKlen pegs will also l>c necessary, 
tiarden-pegs do excellently. 

The Popular Edition of the l-inch Ordnance Sursxy map 
covering the region visited is m<ist important, and if serious 
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LONG BARROW 


coitcty; Su*kx. jo-tooU O.S. Map r» SW. 

Bnx’ATiON 5 On Front Hill, north-•. O.S. Popular Kdn. 

WMt of Alfricton. [ Sheet No. 184. K.&. 

at’iitiotL : Chalk. pausu : AJfriston. 

TVPK: Karthen, with ditehea along sldfai but not routid the 
enda. 

tflMKVsiu.SK— I.englk : 53 yattla. (•'*‘’** lier by 

Breadth : 22 yanla at wideat part, i I***^***? or by 

i reel-tape. 

iteif(hl : 8 feet at liighcat part. 

IVirf/A and tteplh of DiUh : 5 yanl* wide and 11 
fret deep. 

<tatK.vr.vnoN ; StL. by SW., with hirger end at N£. 

■A>c.\i. namk: TIu! Long Rurgh. 

otheb uiCTAiia—IJtrrature : Sujurg Arrhamtngirat CoUeeHons. 
voL 75, p. 220. 

.1 Form for Kreording DetaiU of a Lang Barrow 
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HOlfXI) BARROW 


wrxTV : M'iltshirp. 

•rrvATiox ; On Ovrrttm Hill. 

Covrfed with ttera. 


| « ineh O.S. .Map 28 SW. 
l-ineJt O.S. Popular Rdn. 
Sheet No, 112, Ij.o. 


•tmtoii. ; tlialk. PAWSH ; A>ebur>'. 

TYPK; Boll, with pcrlwpi a \-«ry \'ague »uggc«tiun of outer lauik. 
D1NEN-8IOXM -fham. of .\tonnd : 84 feet. 

llrighi of .5/oan<f t 12 feet- 

BidlA of Btrm r 27 feet. On «aiiie level aa aur- 
rounding ground. 
tt'idlh of ntfeh : 15 feet. 

/VptA of Dilrh : 2 feet. 


Ijucal namk ; Apparently none. 


OTuna ut:TAiu..-UtenituPe; Pror. PrrhiUorie Soc. B. Anglia 
vol. 7, part 2, p. 217 ami tig. 5. A >epy im’ 
prenive mound, beautifully formed. One of 
_ birgeat and finekl bamiwm in >VilUliirr. 


A Form for Recording DetaiU of a Hound Barrow 
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work is being done, in the of senrehing for unrecorded 
sites which are not marked on the ina[><i. it is strongly advis- 
oble to have the (}-inch O.S. map of the area being worked. 
Each fi'inch quarter-sheet covers 6 square miles and it takes 
a long time to work over the area covered by a quarter-sheet 
thoroughly, A camera should also be carried. A convenient 
size is the No. 2 Brownie. It is l)cst to have a folding camera 
of this size with a good lens and a cable-release. Between 
autumn and spring a folding eaincra-tripod should also be 
carried. It is hardly necessaiy to add tluit a notebook and 
pencil or fountain jicn are essential for noting and describing 
the sites visited. These notes should be taken on tlic spot, 
as fully as possible. 

.\ very convenient method of collecting details of the sites 
visited is to carrj' a number of blank forms resembling the 
fillcd-in sjieeimens shown in Forms A and B.* The advantage 
of these forms Is tluit, by providing headings, they make it 
impossible for any imp<irtant points to be forgotten. Other¬ 
wise the cntliusiast may forget to note, say, whether the 
barrow had a surrounding ditch, or how high the mound 
was. 

WREN ASD WHERE TO SEARCH 

The best times of the year to see ancient earthworks arc in 
the winter and early spring when the grass is short. During 
the summer months the long grass, bracken, and other 
vegetation tend to obscure some of the smaller sites. But 
most of the larger luirrows ore suitable for seeing at any time 
of the year. It is by no means waste <»! time to see the same 
sites under different soil conditions and at different seasons. 
A circle of wild flowers surrounding barrows in the Lake 
group near Stonehenge betrayed the fact that the barrows 
were surrounded by a ditch (in wliich the weeds were grow¬ 
ing), but a.s the barrows had been ploughed this ditch was not 
otherwise visible. The barrows were of the bell form, us tlic 
Burruumling circles of H(»wers were placed several feet away 
from the momid. Frequently the vegetation in the surround- 

* It is strongly HdvM»iilr to reennl tlie rjoti |>asition of each 
Imiituw by giving latitude and longitude, or by using the grid printed 
on the new Fifth Kdition I-inch O.S. maps. 
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iiig «!itch is different from tlmt on the moiiiul. ami at certain 
seasons the resulting ciilotjr-eontrast renders the Iwirmw 
especiully suitable for photography. Earthworks arc seen to 
best advantage on clear days shortly after sunrise and before 
sunset when the features of the mound and ditch are thrown 
into relief bj' the shadows cast by the sun. 

Barrows are easy to find on the open chalk downs of Salis¬ 
bury’ Plain. Dorset, Berkshire, and Sussex, and in these 
regions it is often sufficient to carry’ a 1-inch 0..S. map ; but 
in wotted regions a C-inch O.S. map is strongly recommended, 
as it gives a more exact location of the barrow. In nearly all 
*^^tricts it is well to keep on high ground, because nearly ail 
the tumuli are placed on the tops or higher slopes of hills. 
Frequently a previously unknown barrow may be found bv a 
walker who is going along a hilltop on his way to n known site. 

WHAT TO IX>OK FOR 

The average barrow is a grass-covered mound, between 10 
and 30 yards in diameter and lx;tween 1 and 10 feet high. 
Most of the nioumis esjieciully the round ones, have a little 
dimple or crater on the top. This generally indicatc*s that the 
mound has l>cm opened from the to|>—a very common 
mcthoil of digging into barrows during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. This crater Is most fnxpiently 
circular, but sometimes it is shaped like a eruvs. 'Hiis almost 
invariably indicates that, at s<Mne time or ..thcr, the mound 
has been usctl as a windinill-stcad. The central cross is 
simply the impression of the eros.s-beams at the base of the 
windmill. OccaMimidly, h.iwever, this eniciform hollow indi- 
c^es that the liarrow has been opened by driving trenches at 
right angles into the mound. 

large circular and Hat central depression in a barrow 
may indicate that the borrow has served as a stead for a wind¬ 
mill with no cross-beams ut the hose, or it may denote that the 
mound has had the top removed or truncated. This huppiens 
sometimes with cairns. It is often veiy difficult t<. distinguish 
these Oat depressions from the Hat tops tliat characteriic 
plutfunii-barrowi. The Iwst time to in.spcct such sites is in 
the winter when the grass is short. Tnincated lops tend to 
luivc a hroken-up appcaronec. whereas the tops of platform- 
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lwim>ws tend to l>e smoother. Truncated burrows usually 
have a slight rim n>iiiul the depresseil urea. 

•Most Iwirrows were origiiuUly surrountlwl by a ditch, but 
this ditch has frequently l>econu‘ obliterated by tlic plough. 
WTicn the ditch is still visible it is generally siiAer to the 
tmid, and is ctivcretl by grtn:ner gross than the surroumling 
ground. Sometimes even when no true ditch is otherwise 
visible it may be dctcctctl by the greenness of the grass where 
the ditch should be, and it is oAen (Ktssihlc for on experienced 
fielcl-workcr to detect the presence of a ditch by the feel of 
the gniimd Ixmcath the feet. f)cciLsioimIly a l)arrow ditch 
is marked by nothing mure than a circle of weeds or wild 
flowers surrounding the mound. In elaborate sur\’eys the 
presence or absence <if ditches is sometimes determined by 
meuns of kn«>cking the ground W'itb a hea^y weight known 
as a rammer, but this method is not always practicable for a 
field'Workcr engaged on a broad surs'ey of a large number <if 
loirrows, unless be tmv’eLs about in a ear. Hammers arc 
much too heavy for the hiker to carry. A rammer should, 
however, l)c ased when making a careful siirs'cy of a Imutow, 
tlu' ditch of which has become obliterated. 

I.<mg bnrr»>ws on the chalk downs normally have ditches 
along the flunk*sides but not round the ends, hut there are 
exceptions. Long barrows in the Cotswolds and other stony 
areas scldtttn if ever have visible ditches, and it is possible 
that they never existed. Most round barrows of all ty|)es 
and periods (except |)erhaps those of the earliest Bronze .Vge) 
i>riginully Imd surronntling ditches. Some hell- and dise- 
Irarrows appear to have had two eoneentric ditches—one 
lictwcrn the mound and the pbtform or berm, the <*ther 
outside the berm. It b important to note whether the ditch 
of n round barrow is continuous or interrupted. Sometimes 
the <litch is interrupted at one or more i>oints by a kind of 
causeway. ITiis intemiption may date from when the barrow 
was made, but it b frequently due to subsequent tampering 
with the mound, and fairticularly to digging into the mound 
and throwing the earth into the ditch—an early but clumsy 
method of excavating. 

Disc* and hell-barrows have a shelf or l*orm Ix-tween the 
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muuixl and the ditch. The bcmis «»f bcU-lmrrows tend to 
be narrower than those of disc-borrows. The berms of disc- 
barrows are nearly always flat. Those of bclI-barrows may 
be flat or else they inay slope from the mound towards the 
ditch- Slopinj» berms ore of course due to the overspreading 
of the material of the moimd. 

It Ls imjiortant to note whether a ditched barrow has a 
slight bunk outside the ditch. This feature is present rarely 
in bowls, .sometimes in bells, and always in disc-barrows. 
Vcr>' occasionally there is an inner bank between the ditch 
and the mound. Thus inner Iwnk may be due to an ufforcsta- 
tion-bank having been erected round the mound within the 
last 150 years, or alternatively it may be original. Some 
alleged Roman barrow's Imve this feature, notably a supposed 
Roman Imutow near Utidhurs' King.s Dorset. 

Kxampirs on heutlilund.x and in stony country such as the 
Yorkshire Mwjrs and the Cotswolds seldom have visible 
ditches. Harrows in stony regions frequently contain stone¬ 
work. Some of the round barrows on Dakinoor and the 
Cleveland llilU and elsewhere are set round with a circle of 
stones at their liase. In the Cotswolds and north Wiltshire 
the long barrows nommlly contain chambers of stone, des- 
eribed in Chapter 1 of this work. Most of the Dartmoor 
round Ijarniw.s contain stone cists or kistvaens. many of 
which are exjiose*!. 

Enough has been written to show that there arc many 
features to look for in visiting tumuli. The notes given above 
arc for from l)cing exhaustive : they indicate only the chief 
points to observe. Other relevant hinU will be dropped as 
occasion arises in the cluipters In Part II of this work. 

It goes without saying that an archaeological rambler 
should make every- effort to find out the folk-lore of the 
ancient sites he visits. \ fruitless day of visiting barrow- 
sites which Iwve been destroyed or are umler plough may 
frwiucntly be compensated for by one or two interesting 
legends about ancient monuments heard at the village inn. 
or from the Ups of a local farmer or ploiighboy. I well 
remember such a fruitless day on Uic Yorkshire Wolds, 
c.xaminirig levelled burrow-sites, being amply reworded sub¬ 
sequently by the hearing of u particularly interesting custom 
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practised on Shrove Tuesday at a barrow in Uie \icinity of 
Wold Xewton—infornmtioii supplied by the keeper of the 
village general stores. Even the bearing of an unrecorded 
local name of u tumulus b well worth a day’s ramble. 

UOW TO DISTINGL'ISII BARROW’S FROM OTHER MOUNDS 

The following are among the ntore important sites that 
can be confused with barrows; — 

(1) Afforestation Circles .—These consbt of a circular, or 
sometimes oval or rectangular ring of earth outside of which 
b a ditch. Note that the ditch b always outside the bank— 
the reverse of the arrangement in disc-barrows. The ditcli 
and bank tend to be stce{>cr and narrower than those of a 
disc-barrow or other prehistoric earthwork, .\bout 1800 it 
was eustonuu’v for ncwly-plante«l groups o( trees to be en¬ 
closed by these afforestation banks, on tup of wliich a fence 
was placed. For that reason such entrenchments or ring- 
works nearly always enclose trees—frequently pines or (Irs. 

(2) Cayf/e-J/oKneb.—These tend to be much larger, steeper 
and more conical than barrows, and normally have a tiat 
top. They arc mostly Norman. 

(8) Circuses and Moots . — Some of these may have been 
converted from pre-existing barrows. They differ from 
normal borrows in luiving a ntuch larger hollow in the centre, 
hig enough for a very small amphitheatre or arena, surround¬ 
ing which is an earthen rim. Circuses gcnemlly tuivc Konuin 
or Celtic roads leading into them, and are often oval. .M«iots 
arc generally circular. 

(4) Hut Circles . — Very few hut circles arc known on the 
chalk downs, but they arc very common on Dartmoor. They 
consbt of a circular ring of stones between 8 and 12 yards 
in diameter. Ulicrcas biurows are nearly always on hilltops, 
the hut circles on DortmiKtr arc generally placed on hilblupes 
«jr in valleys, 

(5) Boundary-.Uounds . — It has sometimes been known fur 
a circular mound to be thrown up in order to mark a boundary 
between two parishes or two estates. Such mounds tend to 
be sntaller. steeper and less circular than Itarrows, but it b 
not always possible to distingubb between them. Sussex 
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uikI several other eounties t)rfer some exiuiiples of harrows 
iiscil to servo as la>undai:A'>mouiids. 

(fl) \Viiuhnill-SU‘adx .—^'riicse coninionly rt'scinhlc a verj' 
mutilated round barrow with a very large central cavity. 
Whereas barrow-cavities tend to be circular, windmill-stead 
cavities are fr«jucntly cnicifumi. Barrows have often 
served as windmill-steads. 

(7) Futigus’nngs ^—These are the so-called ‘ fairy-rings*. 
They are eausetl by the growing of a fungus in a circular or 
oval pattern on the grass. They consist of a ring of different- 
coloured grass from that growing in the immediate vicinity. 
Two good examples may be seen in the air-photograph of part 
of the Nnrmniitoii group (plate XI). 

.suavtYixii 

The present writer is by no means a practised suiA'cyor. 
His methcMls are inclined to l>r rather rough-and-ready when 
compared with the exceedingly accurate methiHls followed 
by Alexander Kcillcr ond others at the present time in survey¬ 
ing earthworks. 

1 have found the following methmls very useful for rough 
suis'eys of barrows, undertaken for lists of the barrows in 
each county. Wlicn measurements of pcrha[>s a thousand 
barrows have to lx- obtained, it is clear tluit nictictiluu.sly 
aceurule surveys would take too long. Moreover. 1 think the 
methods 1 use bring out the most im|M>rtatit details. 

If a harrow is not higher than or 1 feet, and has a diameter 
of 15 yards or more, a rough estimate of the diameter of the 
iiinund may Ik: ohtnined by pacing across it. This may l>c 
checked, if time permits, by walking round the circuinfert-ncc 
ond diviiliiig it by y, which gives the diameter. Measure¬ 
ments thus determined should of course in o published re|K>rt 
be given in paees and not yards. They arc suitable only for 
rough surveys of a very large nuiiilH<r of mnimds, when time 
does not pt*nnit iimrc arciimtc work. At the same time 
such surs'cys, by an experienced Iwirrow-paccr, can be extra¬ 
ordinarily uccumte. If I may say so, 1 Imvc myself paced 
across many barrows and checked niy meusurement by a reel 
tape, and found it correct to a foot or two for a mound 
between 30 and 40 yards in diameter. Care must be taken 
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to note wlu’ther the (liumvtcr taken b of the mound or of 
both mound nnd ditch. 

Ill pacing over barrows tiic iieight of whicli U t fed or 
more, it is well to make tilluwance for this height by deducting 
a few feet from the measurement obtoincil by pacing. 

Heights may generally be estimated will) fair accuracy 
tiy judgement; but care must be taken not to orer-estimate 
the height, as was so frequently done in the post. 

If time permits, burrows should always lie meusurcsl by a 
red-tape ; a length of 00 feet or 100 feet is most suitable, 
ilccl-tapes may l>e obtained from mast luirdwarc stores, 
prices from 5s. upwards. Round barrows should be measured 
in two ilirectiuns, one at right-nngles to the other. Such 
measurements show whether tlie Ixarrow is exactly circular. 
Elliptical and oval borrows arc found ixTUsionnlly. 

SurvesTi more accurate still may lie obtained by taking a 
point in or near the centre of the barrow, and placing wooden 
jiegs at different places along the cireumfercncc of the mound, 
ditch and l>erm, and outer Iwiik if any. Distances are then 
measured between the centre anil the circumference of mound, 
ditch and berm and outer bank if present. Tliis methcMl 
requin's two jieople, but is s’cry satisfactory. It takes quite 
an hour to do a careful surs'ey by this method if the baww 
is large (say over 'J5 yards in diameter). It is best to take 
at lesvst eight or ten points along the cirrumfcrrncc of the 
outermost part of the burrow and to get nieaMiremcnts from 
the centre to these. Large bell* and disc-barrows need 20 or 
more such points in the circumference. Heights may be 
measured by holding a rod of known length vertically in front 
of the moiuid and getting a friend to judge the height of the 
mound from its propirtion to the height of the rinl. .\nother 
method is to extend the rcel-ta|>e from the top of the mound 
to the rircunifereiiec, nnd draw it parallel with the natural 
ground-level. A measurement is then made, at the circum¬ 
ference, between the tape anil the ground, this being the same 
as the height of the burrow. All these and similar methods 
are very simple nnd woiilrl occur to any one with common 
sense. 

Clronps of burrows may be planned by placing a peg roughly 
in the centre of each burrow- and mcaMiriiig the distances 
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l)ctwccn thr pojp!. A little rough sur\’eying of each barrow 
enables the Imrrows to Ik- sketchcil in after their relative 
positiuiis luivc been ubluiued. Tins methud is applicable to 
vlubtcrs of ^llmll gravc-ntoiiiids such ns were erected in Karly 
Iron Agi- and Saxon times ; hut the nietho<l eould Imrdly be 
applied to groups of large Bri>nzc Age barrows on account of 
their great size and the comparatively lung distances between 
them. Bronze Age Imrrow-groups have mostly been planned 
accurately on the e^inch and 23-inch O.S. maps, but this is not 
M> with the Karly Iron Ago and Saxon grave-mound clusters, 
the mounds being too small to show separately on the maps. 

Many borrow's on Dartmoor, Bodmin 3Ioor, and elsewhere, 
contain visible kistvaens or stone cists and are surrounded 
by a ‘ retaining wall ’ of large stones. These stones should of 
course be shown on plans, and the cists should always be 
mettsur\‘d. The length, thickness and depth (so far us can 
be judged) of each stone forming a cist should l>e measured 
by tape. .\n ordinary 5-fcct tape-measure as us»rd by many 
housewives will do for this os the cists arc seldom more than 
4 or 6 feet long. Long barrows in the Cotswolds, the north 
Wiltshire downs and elsewhere usunlly contain stone struc¬ 
tures such as |Mis&ag6s and cluunbcrs. These should always 
l>e measuretl, the dimcnsiotis of each stone being obtained 
where pt«ssiblc. Thr accurate planning of chuml>crcd l«)ng 
barrows is u very big task, although a rough plan showing the 
main features can l>e done in about half an hour. 

The orientation or compass-bearing of all long barrows and 
exposed stone cists should be determined. Tliis can la: done 
roughly with the. aid of a large-scale map and a cheap com¬ 
pass : but fur tnorc accurate pur{>uscs it is usual to allow for 
magnetic variation, the exact figure of which for a given place 
at a given time may Ixr obtained from the Ordnanee Surs'cy 
Otlicc at Southampton. 

It i» well t<» e<»nsi<ler a few of the facts which arc likely to 
Ik- revealed by surs-eys of the kind described. In the first 
place the influence of weathering in altering the slia|K of a 
mound is brought out. A burrow on a hilUlupc tends to 
have the sumnuiding ditch overspread on the lower slope 
by tlie mound. Many bumiws on hilblopea arc oval, tlic 
shape being due to the earth gradually working its way 
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downwards. Surveys of apparently circular disc-l>am>w.t 
with two central tnuimds sometinica reveal the fact that the 
«lisc-barrows arc oval, and were olnToitsly orifpnally con¬ 
structed as twin burial-places. Yet other twin disc-hairow.s 
are circular, with one mound in the centre and the other one 
placed elsewhere on the central platform. 

\ study of the orientation of long barrows shows a tendency 
for them to be placed with their long axi.s cast and west, the 
higher and broader end being at the cast. Miwt of the 
Dartm«K>r stone cists arc placed with their long axis north¬ 
west to south-east. 

AEKIAl. OBSERVATION 

.\crial nbser\*ation in archncologs* con be useful in two 
wav's—by revealing a fresh view of known sites, and by dis¬ 
covering sites previously unknown. 

An aerial view of a known site is frcquciitly useful in con¬ 
firming or modifying conclusions arrived at fn>m a ground 
inspection of the site. For example, in parts of soiitlicm 
England, luitably H«*rkslurc, some barmws hml afforestation 
circles placed round them alMiut 1SOO or These circles 

consist of a narrow bank placed on the inner lip of a ditch. 
Sometimes the original barrow-ditch was partly re-diig and 
the earth obtained placcil along the eilge of the mound. This 
has occurred with one nr two barrows in the l.amboiini gniup 
{see plate X^’II). Tile vorj" narrow circles round two burmsrs 
in the centre of this photo arc the remains of these afforesta¬ 
tion circles, l)n the gnnind they arc visible to a very c.xperi- 
cnccd fiehl-wnrkcr, but would lie missed by nearly every one. 
This is when* an air-photo comes in extremely useful, in 
<*onfimiing Mtspicions funned by a ground-ins{>ection of n site. 

The chief use of air obscrs'ution is however in revealing 
previously unknown sites. Some earthworks arc perfectly 
obvious to anyone who happens to walk near them, but if an 
archaeologist never walks that way they continue to be 
arclmeologieally unknown, if they are not marked on any 
maps, ns frequently lmpi*rns. Such sites are cosily revealed 
by air ol>scrv.nti<m and photography. 

Most of the unknown sites discovercti by this method have 
however been situated in ploughed fieliLs. It liap|)en$ that 
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when certain crops nit* growing in ploughed Helds, in which 
liarrows or other earthworks are situated, the crops grow 
more thickly in the ditch of the earthworks, where the .soil is 
richer. This has the effect of making the earthworks very 
clearly visible fnmi the air, even when little or nothing can 
lx; seen from the ground. According to Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
one of the pioneers of air-photography of ancient sites, 

*o far as we know at present, com (es]>erlully wheat and oats), 
wreils, Imrsc-tirans, uud |uirched gnus ore all goo<i agents. In con- 
Junrtioii with the sun, they act upon the soil in tlir saiine kind of 
way as u chemical developer nets upon un expoMst photographic 
plate. In tx>th rases there is a latent image ; in the one it is a 
picture, in the other a plnn.^ 

It remains to add that at the Ordnance Survey Oflicc. 
Southampton, is a collection of over I(),(><><) air-photographs, 
many of which contain ancient sites. .\ large portion of the 
(Htllection is devoted to Hampshire and WilUhirr. The 
vertical air-phntos rcpnHiuccsl in this Ixxik an* from this 
collection ; the oblique ones were taken by a private pilot, 
.Major G. W. G. .Allen, M.C., to whom I am greatly indcbtcel. 

niOTOORAPlIY 

Hnrrow.s arc notoriously ditllciilt to photograph tin account 
of the lack of colour-contrast Ix-twecn the bamiw* and the 
surToimding grounrl. If the monument to be photographed 
is a fairly high borrrjw of bowl or bell shape, a gtHni photo 
cun gtaicrally lx: taken by getting the borrow on the skyline, 
but it is not always possible to do this. The lx:st times of 
the tlay for barrow-photography are just after sunrise and 
just before sunset ; the l*cst times of the year arc lx;twccn 
spring and autumn. 

By taking Imutows at sunrise or Minsct, light and shade 
arc distributed l«» lH*!it advantage. This fact applies specially 
to disc- and ring-lxurows, which arc almost impossible to 
take successfully at mid-day on account of lack of shadow, 
except on very clear days in the winter, when the sun costs 
more shadow. Grouiid-(ihutos of disc-lxirrows arc seldom 
successful; uir-photos are seldom failures. Mi>st disc-bar- 

‘ Air-Photography fur ArrharofogitU, 1»29, p. 5. 
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rows photoj^ph extremely well from the air. cspceially 
when the sun is low. 

AVhen phutograpliing bowl-and bell-barrows, iti.s convenient 
to stnml l>clwccn 20 and 40 yanls sway from the object, and 
focus amirrlingly. .4n cx|>osiirc of jijth of a second w'ith 
full a|>crturc is al>out right fr>r nn average day l>ctween May 
and Septemljer, l)ctwecn 11 a.ni. and C p.m., with an ordinarj', 
verichrome, t»r {taiichromotic film. The extra cost of pan¬ 
chromatic films for photographing all Imutows under oil 
conditions is generally a good investment, the photographs 
being nearly always Ix'ttcr than they would otherwise be. 

Ixmg barrows, when placed roughly east and west with the 
higher end at the east, shoulil whenever p<issible be photo¬ 
graphed from the south : the view obtained will then show 
the higher end of the l>am»w at tlic cast. 

Megalithic structures, including burial-chamiiers, stone cists, 
and stone circles, generally photograph scry successfully. 
It is generally convenient to take stone cists (ns on Dartmoor) 
at a distance of not more than a few feet. Care must lx; 
taken, therefore, not to forget to alter the foeus (a mistake 
that is verj* cosy to make and which the writer occasionally 
cunmiits). Mr. R. Ilnnsford Worth’s photographs (and still 
more his drawings) of Dartmoor stone cists published in the 
Proctrding* of the D«*von Assoeiation, an* works of art. 

Air-phol»>gni|)hy of nrrhaculogieal sites ran l»e done only 
by the privilcgeil few, and they will probably ncc<l no instnic- 
tion from the author. It is siilficient to say that [mnehro- 
mntic Him is essential, and the camera nsetl must be capable of 
taking exposures of , ijth or ji*th of a second. A height of 
lictwcen UK) and KOO feet is proliably most suitable for 
lairrows. The * pistol ’ variety of camera, sjiccially designed 
for ttir-[iliotogr»phy, l< veiy suitable fur nrehaeoUigituU work. 

Obliipir photographs are lieautiful ami useful in revealing 
sites Imth known and unknown. Rut for scirntilic work 
vertical photos are prefemxl, fnim which it is possible to plot 
newly discovenxi sites ncrurntely on the map. A high-winged 
monoplane is the most suitable machine for air-photography. 

urravTi’iir : 

i urwrn. K. l . : IV/’Aitfvrir ItKiU, ctM{it«r s. 

1 rawfoni, O. ii. S. : Air-Phologmphit for Archamlofittt, IIKtl). 


CHAPTER VII 


THOUGHTS ON EXCAVATION 

. . . Rut of thr«r and the like liiiU there cun tw no cknu and 
MsuTvd dreisUtn without on ocular exiilurotiiin, and «uljtcmincoua 
inquiry by cuttinK throufih one of them either directly or rro«»- 
wwe.—Sia Tuom.vs BaoirMt. on Arti/Mai UUts, .Ifounrr or Burrmn, 
before 1062. 

*' LpruuMr ye then, niy luirruw-di((}>in{( men. 

It i* our opening ilay.*' 

ht/ u ttarrov!-Knight. IKtu 

Tins chapter may well lic^n with n brief review of the methods 
of the rorly excavators. 

Among the firat to excavate Irntrows with an antiquarian 
object was Dr. Stukcley. Stukeley was no fool. One of his 
objects ill opening loirrows was to find out * how the body was 
|M)sited \ Sometimes he noted the composition and strati¬ 
fication of the mound. A typical example of his work is 
shown in his account of the opening of n twin-barrow south 
of the Cursus. near Stonehenge:— 

.VlM>ut Ihrcc feet l»eh)w llw Mirhicr was a layer of llinU, hutiinuring 
the convexity of the harrow. . . , This being about one foot thick, 
rested nn a layer <if soft mould another foot, in whirh was encloMcil 
an um full of hones. . . . The bones had lirni burned. . . . ThU 
person was a heroin, for we found the bend of her jnselin in hmxt. 

.\s a pioneer, Stukcley was not aware llmt the prinuiry burial 
in barmw.s is nearly always on or below the origituil ground- 
level and near the centre of the mound. Consequently he 
aometimes thotight he luul found the originiil huriai when he 
tiad only found u secondary huriai of much later date. 

Writing in 181U, C’tilt Hixtre said: ‘1 shall have frtHjuenl 
occasion to observx in how imperfect a niaiiiier the operations 
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of Dr. Stukeloy were conducted.’ Hoarc, having learned 
from the mistakes of Stukeley, established the position of the 
primarj’ buriiUs on or below the original ground level. 

An incident that occurrc«l during Faussett’s excavations at 
a sandpit at Gilton, Kent, in 1750. illustrates the clumsiness 
of the early methods: 

... At the nest struke or two, part of a skull and a few vertebrae 
i>f the neck (ail much decayed) were mdiseriminately with tlie soil 
cast down into the pit, without the least care or search after any¬ 
thing. Tlmt roneem, they »ald. they left li» me and niy servant 
at the bottuni, who were nearly hlindrd with ll>e sand fuliing on lu, 
and in no small tiunger of l>eing knocked on the hrad, if not absolutely 
burteiL by the too seulou* impetuosity my honest labourers. 

Further light is thrown on the clumsy methods of the early 
exenvaturs by the following rjuotatinn from volume 10 
(page 331) of the .ircharohgia : 

iuiving ordered a liole to be o|iencd in tlir tniddle (of the barrow), 
. . , wr came to the sand, the natural soil of the whole heath . . . 
without liniliiig anything ; ImiI on shoving ihiwn the sides lu lill up 
H cavity. . . . u eurhius I'rn was liiscovrre*!, wliich wus cut through 
the middle by tlie s|)«de. 

Ill fact the rcporlv of the early excavators arc too frequently 
necouiitv of the wniiiiig of a gang of workmen to dig into a 
few harrows for the ’ nniiisentetil ’ of eiiriniis iintiqiiuriev who 
did not consider it ncccssarj' for the work to be supers'ised. 
They seldom thought of putting in an upiH'aruncc until the 
burials were rcachtHl. and the grave-goods broken. They 
generally arrived just in time to pronounce I he metal objects 
(wrongly) os brazen spear-heads, and the urns (also wrongly) 
ns of sun-baked clay. 

The methiMis of Faiissctt, Doiiglis. lloare, and rdhers were 
generally sucecssful in finding tht- primarj- huriuls, and the 
excavators were stimctinics careful to note the method «»r 
interment and the grave-goods awx-iated ; but they fre¬ 
quently neglected to note the construction and stratification 
of the mound. 

Chambered liarrows. or Ihosi- containing stone vaults or 
chanilters and passages, require special treatment in excavat¬ 
ing. That they have not lUways received this cure is Ulus- 
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trotcd by the opening of a chambered round barrow near 
St. Gucnolc, Fini&tcrrc, in 1862 . 

by idtugether iinM<;(|iiiiinte<l with these structures. .. . The 

explorrni cnmiiirncrtl their bliinclrrinx uperatiuns by digging down 
from the apex of the moiinil, by which they broke through anil 
utterly destroyed the arclictl roof*. Wien I saw it, in ISttt. It was 
a complete ruin.* 

To multiply these cxamiiles of cAirlt^ss excuvation would 
be as supcrf]uou.s as it is tediuus. Let us conclude by recalling 
the opening of a certain barrow on the Yorkshire Wolds. 
The explorers found an um, which they broke into pieces, 
each explorer being given a fragment ns a memento of the 
excavation. 

In the second half of last ccntiity, the fouiidatioii.s of a new 
age of excavation were laid very soundly by Pitt-Rivers in 
general orchacolog}', and by Grcenweli nnd Mortimer in 
Iwrrow-digging. It was Pitt-Rivers who first made con¬ 
toured plans uf ancient Rritish earthworks. Hi.s example 
lias been followed by his assistant .Mr. 11. St. George Gray, 
and also by Mr. Alexander Kcillcr. Pitt-Rivers was al^ 
among the first to moke mo<lels of the sites he cxcavateri. 
At the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Famham. Dorstd, may be seen 
his models of his c.xeavations in Wor Harrow and other 
t)urr«>ws on Cronborne Chase, and u few luiirowk elsewhert? 
(c.g., the Black Burgh, north-west of Rrighton, Sussex). 
I hese models show the areas excavated, and the exact posi¬ 
tions of the difTemit objeeU found. 

Canon \\ illiaiii (treenwcll and .1. R. Mortimer improv^l the 
metht^s of Imrrow excavation largely hy the minute detail 
of their descriptions, and their pmctlcc of illustrating the most 
important objects found in each muiiinl. (;reenwcU’s work, 
liarrfncs, contains a valuable analy.sis of the human 
skulls by Prof. Rulleston. .Mortimer’s l^mk. Forty IVar/t’ 
Hfsfurthcjt, contaias a large number of plans of barrows 
opcrieil, as well as sketch maps of the vuriuiis barrow 
groups. 

Since INtt-Rivers s time the chief advance in excavation 
has perhaps been in the better facilities for obtaining caeperts’ 

• W. t. Lukb, in Joumai of Bril. Arehofol. Amkch., vol. '£2, p. sao. 
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reports on the finds, and this advance, of course, relates not 
so much to the actual excavation as to the work following the 
excavation. Human and animal remains, molluscs (snail- 
shells, etc), flint implements, bronze and iron implements, 
charcoal, p<ittcn,', and several other things arc each sub¬ 
mitted to a separate expert for his opinion. Thus is 
archaeology tlic meeting-point of many sciences. 

niE METUons or opening barrow.h 

The present writer lias done ven.* little excavation, and 
is not well acquainted with the best methods in use to-day. 
.Still, there arc a number of points that have occurrctl to him, 
through reading of the mistakes of others, and through rcauling 
extensively the reports of excavations undertaken by others. 
He therefore ventures to offer the following remarks on a 
subject of wliich he is fully aware of the shortcomings of his 
own knowledge. 

In the first place, the prospeetive excavator should have 
read up references to his site in all likely hooks and articles, 
paying particular attention to archaeological societies* pro- 
cc^ings, county and local histories, and other lopograpliical 
works. 

In the next place if is obvious that no excavation should lx? 
attempted until an extremely careful plan of the site has 
been made. It is also wise to make a m«xlcl of the liarrow 
to Ixr dug. Neither the plan nor the model should be on too 
small a scale. A scale of an inch or more to the yard should 
lie «iuile convenient. Plenty of time and thought should be 
spent on this prcliminoiy siurvey, noting not only the broad 
features of the barrow, but also any minor {loints that €>ccur, 
such ns whether the «litch (if visible) U continuous or inter¬ 
rupted ; whether the scars of former excavatiems are vi.sible 
on the mound ; whether there is any suggestion of a bank 
outside the liitch. 

The uetiial method of excavation naturally depends on 
the scale on which it is to be done—whether the whole barrow 
U to l>e examined, or only a trench or two dug through it. 
This in its turn depends on the object of the excavation. 
The object is probably either to find the primarj- burial, or 
else to find out structural features. If the former, the borrow 
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must all I)C thorouglUy cxcnvnted. If the latter, a trench or 
two may reveal the informatinn rcf|uirc(l. 

I,ct us deal with the former. For this purprtsc the whole 
Itarrow should be excavated thoroughly, and the utmost 
attention must Ik* paid to every conceivable aspect of the 
dig. Kvery particle of information that the excavation is 
capable of yielding, in whatever sphere of arelmeological 
knowledge, must Ixf carefully noted. The exact position, 
both horizontally and (more impLirtant still) vertically, of 
every object found must be recorded. In order to do this, it 
U well to dig a small portion of the barrow at a time, marking 
the urea excavated on the plan. 

If any fragile articles, such as pottery, are found, they 
should be photographed immediately they are exposed. In 
Wame's Celtic Tumuli of Durset we read of a very perfect um 
the cxpUirers found in a barrow, and just as they had ex¬ 
changed congratulations on the perfection of the um, and 
were planning how best to remove it, the urn crumbled to dust 
from the sudden exposure to the air. without any photograph, 
drawing or other record luiving liecn made. This shows the 
vital necessity of having a caniem on the spot and ready for 
instant use. 

An iinp«>rtant part of the Iwrrow is the ditch surrounding 
the mound. Pitt-llivcrs dcmonstratcHl, bv his experiments 
at Wor Itarrow. that during the few years following the 
original digging of the ditch round a barrow, n considerable 
layer of quick-silting forms, ntul objects found in tius quick- 
silting ore probably contcmiHiraty with the borrow. They 
cannot lie mi>rc tlian a few years later than the barrow if the 
quick-silting is undisturbed, unless the objects are of metal. 
.Metal objects have a haliit of working their way down, by 
their weight, into horizons below their true level’ This fact 
should be carefully noletl. for it explains why coins and other 
hro^' objects have liomctimes been found with the prinuuy 
burial in a hamiw of mueh earlier date than the coins and 
other objects in question. 

The earth from the ditch round a barrow sliould be peeled 
off layer by layer. If there are no suitable natural strata to 
remove, the earth should lie removed in layers of about 
6 inches thick. 1 he objects found in each layer should be 
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kt-pl scpnratf, anti the exact position of each object in its 
own layer should lx- determined os carefully us possible- 
Great attention should la* paid to the lowest layer, which is 
probably visible as a stratum. This lowest layer U composed 
of what Is called quick-silting. Objects found in the quick- 
silting must have been placed there within a few years of the 
digging of the ditch, with the possible exception of certain 
metal objects for the reason already given. It is clear there¬ 
fore that if any dateablc objects are found in the quick-silting, 
they will date the barrow; hence the great importance of a 
careful excavation of the ditch. 

When excavating tlie mound, a small section of which 
sliould be done at a time, the same method of peeling off the 
earth layer by layer should be followed. Great attention 
should l>e paid to noting the layers of soil cumiM>sing the 
mound. The infoniujtion thus obtained 'vill proluddy be of 
great value when determining the method of constniction of 
the barrow. If any large stones, whether sarsens. Hints or 
other nmlcrials, are met with, the work should proeced 
extremely carefully, for the stones may cover an um, or 
they may be part of a cist containing a burial. This remark 
applies just as much when dicing in the body of the mound 
as when near the centre; for .sccondarj' burials may occtir 
an>'wberc in the mound, though they are normally uncommon 
on the north side. 

As each section of mound or ditch is exposed, horizontal 
and vertical plans of it should lx made, on which the positions 
of the finds must be marked as accurately os possible. 

Throughout his work the excavator’s slogan should be * the 
slower the work proceeds, the more accurately it is being 
done Like most slogans this U of course only a half-truth ; 
but the great thing to avoid is working too hastily. This 
point is made clear by our considering tlircc excavators at 
work. Two of them arc removing earth with some speed; 
the third is much slower, but much more careful, and is 
consequently really doing work of greater value. But tw 
frequently he gets an inferiority-complex because he is 
making slower progress, and in order to check this he starts 
increasing speed at tlic sacrifice of care, fhe excavator will 
therefore do well if he harbours the conviction that the most 
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accurate worker is frequently the slowest; the most slapdash 
ireni’rally the quickest. Extreme care comes first and lost. 

-All the finds (modern intrusions sueli as l»ccr-i>ottles 
excepted) should be labelled with the greatest care and placed 
in suitable Imxcs. Flints should be carefully scrubbed in 
warm water. Pottery should lie cleaned und treated much 
mure gently in this process than tlie Hints. Potterj- (unless 
hard and wheel-mude) shoulil never be scnibbetl. It is a 
good plan to clean the dirt off coarse gritty pottery with a 
pin or needle ; the process can be completed by the gentle 
application of a wet sponge. 

In the event of the finding of human or animal remains, 
the earth should be very carefully removed from the bones 
by a penknife. On no account must the position of the bones 
be ilisturbcil until they have been uncovered and photo¬ 
graphed, preferably from at least two or three points of view. 

.\ny charcoal or molluscs found should be retained und sent 
to specualists for their examinatiou. The same applies to 
any earth composing the lairrow, if the earth appears to have 
been brought from a distance, by reason of its appearing 
different from the native soil of the district; a sample of 
such earth should be retained and sent to a geological export 
f<»r Ids examination, 'fhe flint implements, potter}’, metal 
and other objects must likewise be submitted to specialists 
for their reports. 

effort should be made to ascertain, from local resi¬ 
dents, particularly from old and native inhabitmits, whether 
. the baiTow has n local name, and if so what the mime denotes, 
and whether there arc any traditions attached to the mound. 
•Any local name discovered should be submitted to a Place- 
Name expert for his opinion os to its origin and meaning. 

Lastly, no one, howes-er keen and enthusiastic and ixin- 
scientiuus, should ever attempt a barrow-dig without the aid 
of on experienced excavator: otherwise he may urunten* 
tiunally do more harm than good, even if he carries out all 
the advice given in this chapter, which is by one who is a 
novice at rxeav'ution. 

The writer knows of several liarrow-excavations umler- 
taken during the last few years which have not liecn done as 
carefully as they should have been. It U one of the objects 
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of this chapter to try and prevent the incxpcricnml thi>ii)>h 
wcll-ineaniiig enthusiast from undertaking these unfortunate 
excavations. The writer does not at present consider him¬ 
self completely competent to conduct a borrow-cxcavation; 
he ho|>es tliat all those who have still less knowledge of tlie 
subject will leave the work for those liettcr qualified. 

WillClt BARUUSVS SHOULD BE OPENED ? 

It is the author's opinion that e.xcavation should Ixr done 
as seldom as possible. lie feels sure that too much is Ix'ing 
<lonc to-day. It should be dune very sparingly. Most 
arehaeolt>gists would be very grateful to Stukele>’, Hoarc. 
Bateman, Warnc, and others if they had opened fewer 
hamnw with more accuracy. This is not to speak dwpjirag- 
ingly of their work : they laid the foundations of the subject, 
and if we see farther tluin them it is l>ecnusc wc staml i>n 
their shoulders. But it Is our <luty to be very sparing in 
our excavations, in order to leave as many sites as possible 
for the better-qualified archaeologist of the future. 

It would surely be a 4;ood thing if no archaeologist 
attempted for the next century to open any barrows unless 
they arc in danger or in process of destruction. Examples 
tlmt are daily being levelled by the plough, exunqdt's on 
which building-sites arc encroaching, or borrows which arc 
for any other rca.son retarding the march of progress—these 
have the first claim on the excavator's energ>'; and until all 
these have been cxcavatc<I with the iitm«wt care, no w<irk 
should be attempted on any Ijairows that ore perfectly safe 
from de.struction. 

Tndy, ‘ lime, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an 
art to make dust of all things, luith yet spare<l these minor 
monuments ’; but ‘ would it ct>uJd l>e said that nmn had 
been equally considerate ’! 

La-stly, it is perhaps well to add a reference to the sentiment 
that is sometimes aiml with regard to disturbing the graves 
of the dead. Xo humon being wluwe intelligence np|)niRehes 
even hulf-wittcdncss could p4iS5ibly object to his bones Ijcing 
dug up. srmie two thousand years afti'T his death, for the 
benefit of scientific research. It is surely more dignified to 
hove one’s bones in a niiiscum showcase than to have worms 
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and other creeping things crawling over them in mother 
earth. Anyway, Rev. J. C. Atkinson said that he bad seen 
more disturixince of the dead in the * restoration ' of one 
church than hod probably been done by all the barrow- 
excavators c-orabinctL Excavators of liurrows nearly always 
exercise all due reverence for the dead. 


CHAPTER VUI 


.MISCELl^VXEOUS ASPEL'l’S 

In the foregoing chapters the more important aspects of 
lmrrow--stiicly liavc bwn suinnwrized. It remains to con¬ 
sider certain other aspects, .some of which arc of great interest. 

1. THE CONSTRUCTION OF UAKHOSVS 

The subject of bjiirow-construction is a coktssal one. Only 
n few aspects of it will be ctmsidered here. 

(a) Ditched Horrows.—Thv earth or other material from the 
ditch nround bam»ws wa.s nearly always placed inside the 
l>amiw-circlc to form part or all of the mound, except in a 
very few l>owl- and bdl-, and nearly all disc-barn»ws, when 
sonic or all of the material from the ditch was placed outside 
the ditch to form an outer bank. In some barrows the mound 
wa.s probably composed entirely of earth from the ditch, but 
in a great many of them the material from the ditch was 
insulllcirnt to form the mound. Some of the earth wa.s 
therefore obtuinrtl from elsewhere. 

(h) Cairn* in Bamm'-t . — In many district* one frequently 
finds the priman,- burial in a ham*w covered by a caini, 
composed of Hints <»r other material. The purpose of this 
cairn may well have been to keep the spirit of deceased well 
in check, and by placing plenty of heavy stones on him to 
prevent him from returning to molest the living. 

(r) Turret in Barrmex . — Some of the examples in Dart¬ 
moor, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, were composed largely of 
sods of turf, cut from the neighbouring mexirs or downs. 

(d) Batkrtful* of Earth . — .\ fairly common custom was for 
the relations and friends of deceased each to curry a basket 
or other receptacle full of earth and place it in layers on the 
mound. Tliis practice has been noted from Clcatham in 
Lincolnshire, various places on tlic Yorkshire Wolds. Michel- 
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devcr in Hampshire, and elsewhere. Tlicre are varioiw 
references in Classical arrhacoIog>* tn the cnstoni of soldiers 
bringing; each a helmctful <if earth to place on the barrow of 
a dead hero. Also there is a eiirimis tradition relating to the 
formation of a natural hill which lias the appr^orance of a 
barrow, near Dunfermline. * According to an old storj', this 
drift mound owes its origin to some unfortunate monks who. 
bv way of penunee, carried the sand in baskets from the 
seashore at Inve.rkcithing thus forming the mountl. Herr 
we may possibly have u method of barrow-construction 
betrayed by a tradition, but of course the connexion is 
itoubtful. 

(<•) The Outer Crust . — Some of the large bcll-lMiirows, and 
perhaps some of those of Im*w1 shape as well, were composetl 
ehiefly of earth with perhaps a central cairn, and after the 
main IkkIv of the mound had licrcn thus formed, the ditch was 
dug, and the chalk rubble obtained therefrom was then 
sprinkled in a layer over the surface of the mound ; after 
this chalk layer had been exposed to weathering for a short 
time it ivould form a crust on the mound. 

(/) The Origittal Turf-line-. — Sometimes, as at Femworthy 
on Dartmiair, the original turf covering was removed over the 
area to be occupied by the Imrrow, the latter Ijcing erected 
on the sulwoil. Most long barrows were crccteil on the 
original turf, and when a long barrow is excavated this turf¬ 
line may lie seen as a horizontal l>and of black earth beneath 
the mound. But this stratum of black earth is sometimes so 
thick as to suggest that it is due not only to the original turf- 
liijc but also to some other cause, such as the heaping up of 
additional turves. 

(g) Relaining-Circles, or circles of stones placed around the 
circumference of barrow.s, are quite common in Cornwall, on 
Dartmoor, the Yorkshire Moors, and in other stony regions. 
If the harrow is removed, the retaining-circlc of stones is 
sometimes left, and the uninitiated think it is a stone circle. 
On Dartmoor, most of these retaining-cirelcs have a stone 
cist in the centre. 

(A) Pairments . — Certain barrows on Dartmoor, on the 
South Downs (notably on Bow Hill near Chichester) and 
elsewhere have been shown by excavation to cover a pave- 
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ment formed of flat stones. These pavements are some- 
tinu's in the nature of un exteiisiou of the capstone covering 
a burial. 

2. CKNOTAPK-B.SBRUWS 

It was said by Sir Thomas Browne that * the variety of 
Monuments hath often obscured true graves ; and Ceno- 
laplis confounded Sepulchres. For Itcside their rcall Tombs, 
many have found honourable and empty Sepulchres. . . . 
Euripedcs had lus Tomb in Africa, but his sepulture in .Mace¬ 
donia. And Severus found his real Sepulchre in Rome, but 
his empty grave in Gallia So it is with barn)ws. When 
a prehistoric chief was kille<l in battle, or dn)wncd. and liis 
body could not Ixr rccoverecl, what more natural than that a 
cenotaph-barrow should be crcctc<l in his memory ? \ 

number of Imrrows in nuuiy parts of the counliy have been 
sliown to have prolwbly never contained a primary burial. 
Among the most recently excavated examples of cenotaph- 
burrows is the smaller of the two hmg Ijqitows on 'rhickthom 
Down in north-east Dorset. This barrow was investigated 
with c.\trrmc thoroughness by Alex. Kcillcr and Stuart 
Piggf'tt, and there is no doubt that a primaiy burial could 
never have been plnml in the barrow. Tlie skeleton could 
not have decayed : for the rcnuiins of bones of oxen, probably 
connected with the funeral feast, were found in a perfectly 
good state of prescrs’ation. 

An unusiuil kind of iriiotapb-burrow was erected in 
A.D. G78. F.broin, Muy«*r of the Pabcc of Tours. * wishing 
to have it believed that Bishop U^odegar. the head of the 
Opposition, was dead, seized and confined him in a secret 
place, spread a report tliut he was drownctl. and raised a 
tumulus over his supposed grave, so tliat nil who Irnd cars to 
hear, or eyes to see . . . believed the report to be true 

a. DARHOWrS MENTIOKUD tS THK SAXON LAND CUAHTEHS 

In {ioxon times a hirge number of bnd charters or per¬ 
ambulations of the iKiundaries of estates were drawn up, 
and these land cluuicrs contain numerous references to 
barrouA and other earthworks which were used as toudmurks 
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in the bounds of the estates. Tliese charters were published 
by J. M. Kemble between 1839 and 1848, and he wrote a most 
important paper on references in the charters to heathen 
interments and Ixiirrows In more recent times Dr, G. B. 
Grundy has written very valuable papers on the land charters 
of Wiltshire, Hampshire, Bcrksliire, Worcestershire, Oxford¬ 
shire, Dorset, and Somerset. The following notes arc largely 
based on the work of Kemble and Grundy. 

Kemble found over 150 references to liarrows in the 
charters, and the numerous additions to the list, os the result 
of Dr, Grundy’s work, would bring the total up to nt least 
250, and prolmbly many more. 

.4t least 43 charters mention * hcathrn burial-place * in the 
singular or plural; the phrase may, however, have liecn used 
to denote pagan Saxon cemeteries, rather than prehistoric 
borrows. Barrows seldom, if ever, exist on sites cullcil 
* heathen burial-place ’ in Saxon charters. There is. however, 
near Bciigeworth in Worcestershire, an instance of * liacthcne 
Beorge ’ = Heathen Barrow. 

The Saxon fur a grave is byrgcls, plund byrgclsa.s. Fre¬ 
quently byrgcLs is coupled with a personal name, perhaps the 
name of the person buried, or [icrhaps the name of the owner 
of the mound if the burial is marked by a l>am>w. 

Kemble foimd 21 references to a personal name a.vsociated 
with bcorh (pliual bcorgns), which Is Sa.\un for a mound. 
The name generally denoted a burial-mound but may have 
been occa.sionally applied to natural hills. Kemble found 
about the same number of persoiml names attaclied to hlaew, 
plural hlacws, whirli is Saxon for a mound, and was likewise 
used generally for a lairrow but perhaps ixcasionally fur a 
tuttunil hill. Fcrsoiuil names are nearly always u.v%ociatcd 
with Iwnrh and hlaew in the singular. When bcorh or hlaew 
is in the plural, * it inny denote the barrows belonging to the 
person named, either a.s lying upon his estate, or as being the 
lUicient nsiting-placc of his family, seeing tlmt a man could 
not occupy more thou one himself' (Kemble), It is import¬ 
ant to note that the {K-rsonol tuuiie ass<xnated with hlaew 
or beorh, docs not necessarily mean that the person nann'd is 
buried in the barrow. Thus Oswald’s Iwirrow may mean 
^ A rcMamlogicat Journal, sol. 14, pp. 110-39. 
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cither the burial-place of Oswald, or else the barrow situated 
on Oswald's land. 

Let us now pass on to some intcrestiiifj borrows luentioruxl 
in the charters. Most of these examples ore taken from 
Dr. (Jrumly’s valuable piibUeations. 

A Hami)shirc charter refers to the * bcorh thac uilulfeu 
waes ’ = ‘ the Iwrrow that was o[>cncd near Alresford. 
There are a considerable number of references in charters of 
Berkshire, Wiltshire and Humpshirc, to Brokenan beor^e = 
the broken or opened bnm>w. This may suggest that it wo.s 
comnion to open liarrows in Sa.xon times, and anyway it 
indicates that a large number of barrows had been opened 
by that time. 

Verj' common also are references to Rub or Rugon beorb = 
the rotigh luirrow, pcrhai)s us«l for barrows covered with 
gorve or other vegetation. Tlu- common place-name Robor- 
»mgli or ll«nvlM)n)Ugh is fretjueiitly derived from rough barrow. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn lictwcen Turf libiew = the 
turf or earthen borrow, and Stan lilncw = the stone borrow or 
cairn. Other descriptive nnnies arc Oreatun beorge = the 
great barrow (Wiltshire); Lytlan beorge (the little Iwirrow) 
in several l(K‘uIities: Langclicorgh = the long barrow (one 
such instance refers to the long barrow known as Knap 
Barrow near Dmnerham Knoll on the llants-Dorset liordcr). 
(Irene Bcorh is the green barrow {grnss-covcre<l). King- 
l>erwes U Kingbarrow, an example of which is near Dnmcrhnm 
Knoll, (ieniot lx.*orh (Hants) denotes the Imrrow where the 
meetings are held. Here wc have an instance of a barrow 
)>cing ch«>scn as a place for the holding of assemblies etc. 
(lemucr and Macr Beorh denote the barrow on the boundary. 

Baircjws named from birds are not at all uncommon. A 
few examples w ill sutlicc: Fugel hlaew = tlic bird Imiitow 
(Broadway, Worcestershire); Lafercan Bct»rh (^Vcl^ccstcr- 
shirc) = l.J»rk Barrow ; Iluft*ces Idocw - Hawk's Ih^rniw. 
The Wiltshire charters nls«» mention Eaiglc’s Barrow and 
llccsc Harrow. Our can only suggest that theiie names arose 
fn>m the ly{>cs of bird living at or lu^ar tiie Imiitows in (piestion. 

Berkshire charters mention t'svichclmes hlaew now known 
as Cuckhamsic)', and an Oxfordshire charter mentions 
Cwicelmcs hlaew near Anllcy some mih-s north of 0,xford. 
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The Berkshire Ciickhamsley is an example where t he name 
has undergone little cluingc since Saxon times. Other 
charter-barrows which can still be identified arc Fox barrow 
near Chum (Berks), WayUnd's Smithy in the same county. 
Bodelus Bcorh cjirruptcd to Bowls Barrow (Wiltshire), and 
Mclan beorh corrupted to Millbarrow, near .\lrcsford. Hants. 
The Woden’s Barrow of a Wiltshire charter has become 
tran-sformed intc* .Vdam’s Grave, a long barrow near the 
Wonsdyke south of Marllmrough. 

On the Berkshire Downs south of Hardwcll Camp was a 
most interesting barrow culled in a Saxon charter Dinra 
Bevrh ’ = Coin Barrow, probably cither a Imirow where coins 
had been found, or else a barrow which was supposed to 
contain a hoard of coins. Compare the various Mtiney 
Burrows still existing (see chapters on Folk-lore and Local 
Names). Traditions arc also betrayed in Knta hlaew =» the 
Giant’s bum>w, and Seuccan hlaew = the Devil’s lairrow. 

F.nough has been written to iiulicatr the wealth of informa¬ 
tion the charters esmtain relating to ancient barrows. Surely 
no barrow-enthusiast can afford to neglect them. 

In hLs brilliant paper on references to heathen interment 
in the Saxon Charters, Kemble says 

* I have more tliun om*e walked, ridden, or rowtal, ns bnd 
and stream required, round the iMumds of .Anglo-Saxon 
estates, anti have learnt with astonishment that the names 
recorded in my cluirtcr were those still usctl by the woo<l- 
euttcr. or the shepherd, of the ncighlanirhotMl. 

4. l-OSTlSfm' OF THE ft.ACF. OF m’aiAE 

Those who Itave waded through the fomtulnblc muvses of 
evidence quoletl by W’. J«)hns«)n (lft/tc<iys in Uritish .•trchtw~ 
ohfiff. Chapters 1 and 2) and A, II. Alleroft (Thf Circle and the 
Crosx, 2 v«>Ls.) must surely be convinced that the prehistoric 
barrow was st^metimes utilirxd not only for secondary burials 
of many later periods, but also n-s the site for the C hristian 
church and churchyard. It is true that some of the example* 
of churches built on or near b-arrows I’ited by Inith these 
writers arc spurious, but there is a residuum which can hardly 
^^p]]iiacil otherwist^ than on the assumption of the inten¬ 
tional adaptation of a pagan site for I hristian worship and 
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buriul. A church, no%v mined, was built in the centre of one 
of the prnlMibly prehistoric circles at Knowltun in Dorset. 
.\i space docs not warrant an enumcTution of similar e.xamplrs 
of this continuity, the render is referred for further details 
to the two works cited above, especially that by the late 
A. H. .Allcrofl. 

Aditmdum: saxus ciluotibs 

Since this chapter vras written Dr. Griinily lins publUhcil (i'rot-. 
liorwtt Arth. Soct\i., vol. 50) some mwt interesting references to 
stancyste ^ slune cbt, in n Siucon charter uf I'heselbome. 
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CORNWALL 

A cMiiiplelc biirinl pliuw m*y •«’ «* * di'tmcn. covered 

hy a tumulus and sumjunded by o rtonc circle. Often, however, 
we have only the tumulus. »«tnctlmc« only the ilulmcn, and wime- 
timcH u^n only the stum* elrele. 

Iairo .\vEUcmy, Prehiatorie Timta. chap. 3 

1. THE land’s end DI9TUILT 

Mo.st ATsitors to Cornwiill. espccuiUy the Luntl’a End district, 
have seen or heard of some of the nidc stone inoiiunicnts 
scattered over the remoter parts of the downs. Tlicsc stone 
monuments have Iteen variously called crondechs d<»lmens, 
quoits, menhirs, and stone circles. The word cromlech is 
often applied to stone circles, the sujfgested derivation being 
from crom (a circle) and Icch (stone). In Coni wall, however, 
the word cnimlech ha.s liccn generally used to mean a stone 
hurinl-cist or eliamlier, the suggested derivation Iwing fnim 
the Cornish emm (cnxiketl or lienl) and lech (stone). In other 
imrts of England these stone burial-cists or chandlers have 
been called dolmens (duul = table, and macn = stone). 
This use of cromlech to mean different things in different 
places is most confusing, and it would lie goo<l if the wonts 
cromlech and dolmen were banished from the vocabulary. 
In this chapter the word ‘ burial-chamber * will be used to 
dcscrilic the sites niarkwl on the maps or dcscrilied in Ixxik-s 
as cromlechs, and the words cromlech and dolmen will not 
lie used at nil. Menhir comes from the Cornish niucii (a stone) 
and hir (long), and is always used to mean a long stone 
generally standing erect, 'llie word Quoit, like cromlech, is 
used in Cornwall to denote a bm-ial-chnniber. 

Lei us now describe a few of the more impressive and inter¬ 
esting of the hnrial-cliambcrs. It should first be noted that 
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they were all originally covered by a mound. Tliey are 
therefore the hiirial-chanil>ers or cists of former barrows. 
'Flic liest-known example in the Laiitl’s End urea is the Lan- 
yon Quoit. It is *o well known that it may be deseril>cd as 
a tripixjrs’ monument. It is situated by the side of a road 
along which buses pass ; picture-postcards and models of it 
arc in the shops at Fen/jincc : almost everj' hotel and board- 
ing-bou.se in Penzance has u picture of it on the wall. The 
tripper comes, lix)ks at the rnunumcjit, gapes, and goes awav 
apparently well satishetl, Itithbliiig about the Romans, anil 
little knowing or caring that the munumemt (2000 1500 b.c.) 
is not in its original fonn. The capstone was originally high 
enough for a man on horseback to pass baicath it; it is 
now only nl>out 5 feet high. It fell during a storm in 1815 
or 1815. and the uprights must have been damaged on this 
occasion and shortened when the capstone was rc-ereeted in 
1821. In its present form the monument nuiy lie described 
us of the tripod ty|)c. the capstone resting on three slender 
supports. Origiiuilly there may have been other supports, 
and there may hiivc liccii some stones fdling in the gaps 
lietween them so us to form u wall enclosing a burinl-cham- 
l»cr.‘ The shufie of the covering mound has Ih-cii claimed by 
Henekcn to hns-e been long, but 1 do not feel sure that this 
svas so. Long barrows nr«J verj- mrc in Devon and Cornwall. 

The other burial-chambers in the Land's End district arc 
quite different from that at Lanyon. Tlicy ore all rectangu¬ 
lar, with one or mure verj' large slabs of stone (gcnerallv 
granite) for each side. Tluit at Chun (of course pronounced 
ChiKinc) has the cajwtone still in place. In the other two 
good examples, at Zennor and Mulfra, the capstone has partly 
fallen. A special feature of the Zennor cxamfile is the 
presence of a kind of untechumber on the eastern side. .\11 
these burial-eliambcrs ore well worth visiting. dilapidated 
example, wluch was covcreil by a mound until the latter jiart 
of the eighteenth century, exists about half a mile west of the 
I.anyon Quoit. The date of these moniuuenU luis not l>cen 
very accurately cjitahlishc<l, as none of the Coniisii examples 
has been investigated with the care nreessary to cstablisb a 

* It should be noted, however, thiit n gmvr «riu found extending 
to a depth of a feet belun gruund-le«el underneath Lanyon Quoit. 
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nmxtniuni of facts. A most likely date for them is the Early 
Bronze A>zc. 

A small example, nut niurkctl on the maps, is about 150 
yards sfatth of the stream between I’orthmcor anil Bospor- 
theiinis (pronounced Bosprennis), and SOO yards west-north¬ 
west of the latter hamlet. It is a typical stone cist, and it 
rreated consternation in the antiquarian world about 186U 
by reiLsoii of the circular capstone. To quote Copeland 
Borlase. 

tlw faitir of thr discovery quickly siirrad. ’I'lie Antiquarinnism 

of tlie wliole iici|;iitK)urhcH><l was awakened tmiiHxiiatrly, and savunts 
of nil shapes, sexes, and «(!«», ‘visited and inspectctl * the ntonc. 
The sphere fur conjerturv was of course unlimited, und ranged from 
Arthur's n>und tuhic, to the circular loinlis <if inixirm llrngnl. . . . 
Hut . . . ctlging his way tliroiigh tlir <!mwii which surrounded tltr 
monuntent, until he had rearhed the front rank, an old man was 
heard dispelling the fond illusion in the following cruel words : ‘ Now 
what are > all trilin* i>f ? I do mind when I'lielr Jnn. he tlmt wtia 
miller down to Polmcor, cum’ up 'long to the croft a Hpecring round 
for a fitly stoon of c« mill, /tmd when he lutd workcil 'pon tliat 
tltccre stoan ; rays he : “ I'll tie jist gan«> to knack un a bit ruiiiiii 
like ": so he pitched to work: hut *c wiiuldn't sarve 'es purpoHc. 
so thecre 'e es stilL j\nd. lor hless yer all. a fttw paoirl o* (lepple 
■ins been hrrre for to look 'pon un, hut what they sees cn un cs 
iitiirv tluui I ran tell V.* * 

A groiqt uf stones that may have formed part of a burial- 
chamber ur cist, is the ccIcbruttHl Men-an-tol. about a mile 
north of the Lanyun Quoit. The custom of p:issitig children 
through thr holed stone in the Mi-n-an-tol has already been 
related in the folk-lore clmptcr. .As I was walking towards 
the monument in .August 1J1J13 I observed an elderly man on 
Ills evening stroll crawling through the holed stone. I feel 
sure he did it for luck. 

t^f great interest are a few chanil>crcd round barrow.* which 
bear u great resemblance to those of the Scilly Isles, fr«»m 
which they were ulmrKt certainly derived. Among the best- 
prcscr\'c<l examples are one of a group «if three harrows 
among veiy Ihick gorse and bracken near the turf-track 
between the (lumord’s Mead Hotel and Bospurthennis ; a 
more accessible one at l^ennancc near the track between 
* .Voraia CemtMaf, p. M. 
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Kcrrowc nm) Boskcdiinii; :iiid a very dne though tiny one 
known U.S the (.'Impel Euny harn»w Ix^twcen Trcdiniiey nnd 
Urnne. two niilo >oiith <*f the nmd lietween PeiiiUince nnd 
St. Just. Each of these three examples consists of a circular 
barrow l)etwccn 8 and 10 yards diameter und Ijctwccn 5 and 
8 feet high, surrounded by n retaining-wtdl of large granite 
sial>s. A gap generally in the ca.st of this retaining wall 
forms the entrunec to the burial-chamljer, which i.s between 
6 und 10 feet long, nlKtut 8} feet high, nnd about feet wide, 
ill its present hinn. The burial-ehumlMT is rcx>fcd with 
lietwccn .8 and ."S large granite slabs. Tlie slab over the 
entrance Is generally plueeil slightly lower than the others. 
The w'alls of the chamber are fomual of sIuIm and boulders 
of granite, not as a rule verj' large. These are very neat 
and intentsling little barrows, nnd those at Chapel Euny 
and Pennunce arc especially worth a visit. Tliey proliably 
iKrhing to the Early Bronze Age. 

Of the stone circles of west Cornwall, some appear to have 
lieen always frec*standing ami were proluibly rdigioiis rather 
than sepulchral. There is a gixid one south of Carn Kenidjack 
called the Nine Maidens ; another of the same name, uppar* 
ently overlapped by a rouml barrow, is near Boskednun and 
slightly east of the Mcn-an*tol. Another tine example is the 
• Merry Maidens ' at Boscawen-un. (Let us make this place- 
name come to life : Ikis = a dwelling ; seawen = an elder- 
tree ; oon *=* down : ‘ the dwelling by the elder-tree on the 
down ’). .\n example almnt a mile soutliH-O-st of Porthmeor 

may l)c sepulchral: the circle of t^tonl^s is set in a ring-mound. 

Space iloes not {lermit an nc*count of the numeisjiis round 
Imrrows of this region which liavc little or no stonework 
visible ; neither does it permit a description of the inter¬ 
esting though irrelevant hill-forts (Chun is a gooil one), 
fiigous or caves (one of the best is at Brane), or ancient villages 
(Ciiysaustcr is the liest known). For these the reader I’annot 
do belter than consult the literature at the end of this chapter, 
especially licneken’s book. 

2. THE CUEESEWIU.NG AHE.V 

On the south-eastern i»nrt of Bodmin M<»or art situated a 
group of antiquities, the most faniuu.s of which arc the three 
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Stone rirclcs known as the Hurlcrs, n nutnJicr of cnims one of 
which yielded u famous gold nip, luul the largest hurial- 
chnmlier in Cornwall known us the Trelhevy Stone (pro- 
luiuncetl Tn*thcrvv). 

A suituhle itinerarj' of these remains may be made by 
starting from the village of St. Clcer, in the stationers’ shops 
of which may l>c obtained postcard-views of tlie local 
antiquities. 

A road to the north-cast fitim St. Clecr, past St. Clccr’s 
Well, leads to a stream, after which the road continues as a 
quaint sunken track towards Trethevy Stone. Trethevy is, 
in the words of .Nonlcn, * a litlc howse raysed of mightie 
stones, standing on a litle hill within a fcildc *. The monu¬ 
ment is in a (Ine state of prescrs'ution, though it has Iktii 
dcnndcil of nearly all the mound with which it was formerly 
eoveriHl. It consists of seven uprights, one of which has 
fallen, and a large eoverstone. The coverstone is at present 
in a slanting position, partly due to the falling of one of the 
uprights. It is about 10 feet high. This ('U{>stone Iuls in it 
‘ an artclieiall hull, which sers'ctl as it scemclh to putt out a 
siaffc, wheretif the house It sclfe was not cu)>ublc .\t the 
lower comer of the nuxst massive of the uprights is u rcidangu- 
lar hole, calletl by Norden ‘ the dure or Entrance This 
hole seems to he natunti hut the stone may have been specially 
selected on account of the pre«*nct; of this rectangular gap. 

.\ road northwartls from Trethevy Stone is continued over 
the western side of Carailon Hill (on which arc some mutilated 
cairns) as a sunken track tlu*ough a region of old tin-mmes. 
On the hill to the west is an old Cornish cross. The sunken 
track from Tndhevy meets a metalled rcuul at Minions or 
the Checsewring village, near the westenunost house of which 
is Million's Mound, marked on the d-iiich O.S. maps as a 
tumulus, hut it is really the (illcd-in shaft of a tin-mine. 
Uchinil the village are the celebrated Hurlcrs, so-eallc<l from 
a triulition that they were men tumeil into stones for playuig 
the game of burling (rather like fix)tl>ull) on a Sunday. 
The Hurlcrs consist of three stone circh's arranged nearly in 
u line; the southrni circle is not so well preserved as the 
others. The central one is at the time of writing being 
exeavattil by Mr. Halrgh Kadfortl. They doubtless liclong 
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to the Bronxe Age. In his Mrmttirs of 1075, Dr. Yoiiiige 
writes., referring to thi'NC circles, that ‘they arc now easily 
niimiM'rcd Imt the j»coplc have a st«»ry that they never couhl 
till a nuin t*M)k many (>enny lauifes and laying one on each 
hnrlcr did compute by the rein* what number they were 

Between the Hurlers and the t'hcescwring is the barrow 
in which the gold cup was found. It is a large round barrow 
about 30 yards in diameter and (ns far as 1 remember) about 
i5 feet higii. It has a vciy large oblong h<jllow in the centre. 
.At the southern side is a stone cUt, about 7 or 8 feet long, 
3 feet high, ami t feet wide (internal dimeiiMiins). In this 
cist the gohl cup is said to have been found, enclosed in an 
earthenware vessel whieh was placed near the breast t»f an 
extended skeleton. \ bronze impli:mcnt (? .spear-head or 
knife-dagger) and one or two minor articles were associated. 
Some boys living in the vicinity told the writer llus barrow 
was called King Arthur's tiruve. The gold cup is of a type 
similar to those in umber and shale fmni Farway near llonitun 
(Devon), Chindon near Dorchester, and Hove, Sussex. It 
may be dated In'twccn 17«K) and 1400 n.c. 

The stoiy of the folk-lore of Die gohl cup lias been told in 
the folk-lore chapter. It is sulFicicnt here to recall that before 
the barrow was opcncil there was a tradition that a priest 
with an inexhaustible cup of gold dwelt near the fheesewring. 
A goldim Ixtat is also said to luivc bi*cn found in this area. 
It is not surprising that all the caims in the ncighlxmrhouil 
luivc now l»ecn rilled in the hope of lliiding treasure 1 

North of the barrow is the iintuml formation known as the 
Cheesewring, the topmost stone of which is said to turn round 
vchm it heart the cock crow ! .Anotlwr stone near-by is known 
as the Dniid** chair — perhaps Uir eluur of the priest who had 
the gulden cup. 

All the sites just dcscrilwd may Im- worked into a delightful 
afternoon’s ramble, and those who have additiniial time to 
spare will find many other ancient remains in the neigh- 
bo urhooil. 

ruaNisn ulomamv : 

Com — a rock (natural). 

C'rom — criKiked, or Iwnt. 
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Ltch — a Hal ulonfi. 

VnimUrh^ luiriml-cluuubrr winiiountctl liy » slonlmu flat rap»toi»r. 
Morn, Men—* stone. 

//if—lonjj. . . 

itri*hir—» long >tunc, or monolith, generally standing upngnt. 

Tot—m hole. 

.W/n-rtn-lo/—A hcilnl stone. 


Quoit —a cromlech. 

/loa—a heutli. 

(Mm. or goon—a down (downs). 

("row —a hovel, or hut (e.g. the Giant’s Crow, a 
at iVnnunce). 


chambered barrow 


rme. rrrfg — a borrow. 

Fougou or Fogou—o c»\v, 

Setijt — to write. 

Mtn .5fri/|/*—Inscribed stone. 

.V.B.—-Most Cornish plaee-name* in three syllables have the middle 
syllabic stressed: e.g., BoskcU'nnn; Trelhe'vy; Trcdin'ney; 
Bojew’yan. 
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CHAPTER II 


DARTMOOK 

Uarrrn. M>Htar>', rfeiwlulc m It U now, DnrtniiHir is ricli in trai'es 
of former inlialii'lanU. Scarwly a hillside but has it# hut-circle ; 
. . . fragments of trackways fretiuently lost in the bogs, tracklines 
marking out rli\-ision» of al)ori^nal villages, are cstf aiul anon 
encfiunlrred on steep slojw or wind-swept plain, while barrow# und 
eninis. crosmiiig its liiiN, murk tiic resting-place of mighty ones long 
sint#: passed away. — PsuK, Explntalion »f DtirtnuMir, rhnptrr a 

It is proposed to devote the hrst part of thi* ehiipter to n 
general aceount of the sepulchral nioiiiinicnts «»f Uurtnii»or, 
and the second part to a more detailed description of the 
antiquities of Ugborouph Moor in the south-east of that 
retrion. 

ITtc lauTcn tract kiiowii as Dartmoor is alx>ut 20 miles 
from north to south and 15 from west to cost, and a|>art 
from a few (Kx’upied nreas mostly tin the roarl l>etwecn Prince- 
town umlCliugfunl, almost t he sole oceijpants of the territorj' 
arc the cairns, stone eireles, stone cists or kistvaeiis, hut 
circles, ami stone rows of a prehistoric age. Many <if these 
vestiges nre of very great interest, and the study of them is 
the work of a lifetime. In fact it has lajen the work of at 
least two lifetimes, thrtse of K. Nigel Worth and R. liunsfunl 
Worth, father and son. of whose prolific writings the author 
has made u.se in compiling this chapter. 

On the extreme western r<lgc of Dartmoor U Bnmlor, 
en>wiie<l by a church coneeming which i» a tradition, which 
is not iincomnion, that the original intention »vas to build it 
at the foot of the hill ; but the stones csillected for the 
building were mysteriously removed frf»m the bottom to the 
top of the hill, whereat the builders then decided that it 
must be the desire of Providence that the church be placed 
on the hilltop, where it was therefore ultimately crcctctl. 

ns 
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A short distnncT S4)iith of lircntor is Tavistock, from which 
a nirtallcd road runs oastwiinls across Darliiioiir. The 
easiest way of explfiriti^ I he mixir is to lake Ihis rtuid. Tlie 
llrst iiiiiKirtaot (rroitp of uiilicpiitics is reuehed at Mcrivale, 
where is a ciini|ilcx of stoiic rows, siaiuling stones {<ir mt'idiirs), 
cairns, hut circles, and a stone cist. This group is tj'pical 
of n Dartnjoor prehistoric site. It will be notic^ that the 
hut circles look like mined rings of stones. The Merivalc 
stone avenues are partirulnrly gootl examples ; they consist 
of two rougidy parallel straight nvcmies, each of which U 
compt>sed of two parallel rows close together ; so tlmt there 
arc four rows in all. The iJartmour stone ri>ws arc generally 
terminated at one or both ends by a circle or cairn, and 
fretjuentlv at one end hv a menhir. It appeared to R. N. 
Worth 

tlial lliew stiine rows air puiciy M'lmlekral ,* Uiat tlur burial places 
with which thry unr ruutict'lrd urr thiMc of pouplr in IhrJr ihty uf 
(Mmilioii and authority, and tliat the length of the rows and the 
nnmtier nf thr stone* indicate with more or less pTccuiun thr number 
of . . . active nmunirrs. 

Slightly south of the southern nvenuc at Merivule, and 
north-east of a well-preserved stone eirelc. is a very' fine large 
stone eist, one tif the largest «iii Dartniotir. The internal 
diiiiertsions are 8 feet witic, S feet high, and 6 feet long; 
the external dimensions arc 4 feet « inches wide, and the 
same height ; the roof, which is comjtoscd of three capstones, 
measures 10 feet in length. 

The reader should note tliut the stone cists on l)urtmo«>r 
arc referred to in nearly all books and on nearly all ntuj» 
as kistvaeiis, a tenn used by the early antiquaries. The 
Onlniincc Siincy are altering the term klstvuen to cist on 
the Fifth Relief and other new maps, and the writer has 
rlecidetl to use the wonl ‘ stone cUt * for kistvacn in the 
present work. Tlir wr»rtl kistvaen is now archaic. 

For the average person the most pleasant route from 
Merivale onwards is to miss the prison at Pruiectown bv 
avoiding the turning to the south-east at Rcndlestone (wliich 
by the way is probably the site of a prehistoric monument). 
Nearly two miles to the cast of Rcndlcstonc (or Ruudlest<inc) 
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IS Two Bridges where is a hotel. In the sdeinity of Royal 
Hill, aljout two miles to the south-east, arc several good stone 
cists. 

The road north-east waixls front Two Bridges leads to 
Lakehcad Hill, where arc some verj’ fine stone cists, including 
one with an associated circle of stones (proltably the retaiiiing- 
eirclc of a caini) and o tine stone row (see plate IX). This cist 
is nniung the finest on Dartmoor. It differs from that at 
Meris’alc in being above the ground level. North of it is a 
group of hut circles in an enclosure or pound. Not far aivay 
is Postbridge with its primitive Cyclopean Bridge which is 
probably of great antiquity. 

Three miles north of Postbridge, as the crow flic*, arc the 
two well-known stone circles known as the Drey Wethers, 
north-cast of which is the Fernworthy stone circle. A road 
fniin here eastwards leads to Methcrull, where is a fine stone 
niw, and thence northwanis to Yunlworthy and (Miagford. 

Alaiut two miles north of Clmgfnnl. anil west of Drcwstcigii- 
ton, is the celcbmtc<l megalith known as the Spinsters’ Rock, 
from the legend that it wa.s set up by thn*e spinsters one 
iiiommg liefore breakfast. It is the only monument of its 
kind in Devon. It appears to lie a burial-chamber akin to 
the various Quoits (such as Lanyon. .Midfra. and Trethevy) 
of Cornwall. There appear to have lx*en nt one time stone 
rows and circles near the Spinsters’ Hock. 

It remains to refer to certain other sites which ore some 
distance from the road between Tasnstock and Cliagford. 

.Vlaiut three miles noiith-cast of Okchampton is the circle 
near Bclstonc known as the Nine Stones—maidens turned 
into stone for dancing on the Sabbath. They ore the remains 
of the rctaining-circlc of u barrow which has otherwise been 
dcstroyctl. 

South of Chagford. between .Shapley Common and Widc- 
combe-in-the-Mixir, is an important group of sites including 
the group of hut circles known os Grimspound. and some 
barrows with local twines, including Broad Barrow, Single 
Barrow and Two Burrows. 

Between Princclown and Yelverton. south of the main rood, 
are some hut circles, cairns and stone rows, and on Yellow- 
mead Dow*n near Sheeps Tor is a very curious circle, consisting 
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in fact of four concentric circles, in the innermost of which 
was a barrow. Mr. R. Ilansford \Vorth has written : ‘ taken 
as u whole the monument is unique on Dartmoor and is one 
which no student of moorland antiquities can afford to 
neglect ’. 

South-east f»f this monument is a truck known as Abbot's 
Way, along which some ceric wish-hounds arc said to gallop 
at nights. 

L'CnOROltOII MOOR 

One of the most prolific barrow-districts on the moor is 
north-east of Ivybridge, which is a convenient starting-point 
for exploring. It is easily acccsiible by train or bus from 
Plymouth. \ rouil past the {Mipcr mills east of the River Ermc 
leads to the tiny village of Ilarf<)rd. from which there Is a 
truck leading north-eastwards on to the moor. The moor i,s 
reached at Unrfortl Moor tJalc. a few yards south of wliieh 
arc si»mo hut circles on a hilUlopc overlooking Rutter Brook. 
It may here be emphasizcti llial, as a rule, hut circles on 
Dartmoor are on hillslopes. while liarrows arc «in hilltops. 
EjicIi of the lliirfiird Moor Gate hut circles i-onsists of a ring 
of earth and stones Indwcen U and I'J yanls across. This is 
also the appearance of most if not alt of the other Dartmoor 
hut circles. 

track northwurds from Harford .Moor (;tttc Icaids to a 
hut circle and a stone cist. The latter is sumaauled bv a 
circle of stones, otdy 0 yards in diameter, which is the rcuim- 
ing-<rirelc of a l>nm»w tiuit has been removed thus exjmsing 
the stone cist, which is composed of one small and three large 
stomrs for the sides; the coverstone has gone. North-west 
of this cist is another group of hut circles. .All these remains 
arc on the western sh>pe of Harford Moor. 

A walk of alaait half a mile north-eastivnrd brings the 
rambler on to the top of the m<M>r. where there is a track wav. 
There is als<» the remains of a light railway here. Slia^ 
Tor to the north is cmwiietl by u caini. ami nearly a mile 
further northwards arc the Three Ihurows, which can lie seen 
on tt clear «h»y from a considerable distance. Thev arc all 
cairns, and the largest, which it alMiut 50 yards across and 8 
feel high, is reputed to Iw atncing the largest barrow.s in 
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Devon. To the west of the Three Barrows, the barrow 
known as IliUson’s House Is visible, together with a fine stone 
row. 

A walk Miuthwards along the track east of Sluirp Tor leads 
to Piles Hill, which Ls crowned with tw«» burrows. It may 
be mentioned in passing that all the known Dartmoor Imwtows 
arc circular. 'Fhe northern of the two cainis on Piles Hill 
is normal. The southern example is of a rare type, consisting 
of a central mound, surrounded hy a fairly level platform 
which is enclosed in an outer Ixink. South-east of Piles Hill 
is CJlasseombe Ball, crowned by a large caini. Further south 
is the remains of Spuircll’s Cross, near which arc three cairns, 
west of which a ver>* long stone row runs southwards towords 
Butterdon Hill, passing a large cratered cairn tm iU way. 
Tliis stone row is very line. The stones are placed at inlcrs-als 
of 0 yonl or two, and some of them arc still in their original 
upright positions. The stone row ends, as nearly all such 
rows do, in what appears to lie a cratered burrow siirroiindcti 
bv a rctaining-circle which is marked on the 6-ineh nm|>s as 
a Stone Circle. The stones of tlvis circle turn inwards towards 
the mound, which prolwibly covers a stone cisL. Xcarby arc 
srvcrul eainis on Biittenlon Hill. Uglmrough Beacon, and 
Western Beacon. On the south-west and south-east slopes 
of Butterdon Hill arc some hut circles. 

The region thus Irus-ersetl contains no less than thirty 
cairns, many hut circles, and u line stone row as well as a 
stone cist. To the north of Three Bnrniws the moors arc 
e<iuully prolillc. cspcciidly in hut cin?les on the slojics of the 
Rivers Ermc and .\von which bound CglMirongh M«K»r on 
the wc-st and cast. 

Headers who wish to aniplify this very brief and sketchy 
account of Dartmoor prehistoric sites cannot do latter thiui 
consult the papers by the two W'orths in the proceedings of 
the Devonshire Association. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that the real Dartmoor 
is not to be found by charging along the Tavistock Cliagford 
road in a cur. Tlir real DartnuNir is revealed only to those 
who explore on ftait the remotest purls, in all weathers and 
at alt seasons. 
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STANTON DRKW AM) TIIK MKNDll* HILLS 

Tltin noltli* iMonuiurnt !» vul^tarly called the \Vediiin);»; and tliry 
nay, 'tk a company that iMM^tcd at a nuptial crrrmoity tiuiN |ictrify‘d. 
In an nrchurd near the cliuivii U a cove conditinx of three atone* 
. , . thk they call the |uu%on, the lirhic and liridcttrtMmi. Other 
«flrrlea are «aid to lar the com|auiy danciiijt: and a *e|»amte |Nircrl 
of Ktonca ktandins; a little from the reat are cnird the lldlers. or tlic 
tamd of niiisick.—Jtxi'KEi.r.v, Ititirrarium Cnriorwm 

Thk rhamiini! villajft* nf Stantmi Drew U w>mr five milrt 
M)uth of Bristol nnU the vitnc dutaiicc north of the Mendip 
Hills. Slightly east of the village is a very large hIoiic circle, 
which has the remains of what may he a stone avenue extend* 
ing north-ca-slwards. To the north of this avenue is a snuiller 
stone circle, and there ts another small circle south of the 
largest one. Behind the * Druids* .\rms ‘ Inn is a group of 
three very large stones known ns the C»>ve; I hr purpose of 
the Cove ts nut known, but the niununient U almost certainly 
conteinporarj- with the ailjnining stone circles. North of the 
circles Ls a single stone known us Hautville’s (^iioit, from the 
tradition that one Sir John Haiilville tiucw it from the hill 
to the north known as Macs Knoll. 

It is said that the Stanton Drew stones cannot be counted 
ci>rrcctly— 

N» one. MV llir nKUitry iicniilr aixMit Stantnnilnir, was rvrr mIiIc 
lu reckon llir ntimlier of Him; mctaniorphukcd ktimrs, nr to lake a 
draught of Ihrm, though •rveral base attempted to dn Imth, and 
pmertilrd till they were cither struck dead upon the ur with 

such on lUneiM an lUMin nnrried them tiff.* 

There is little or no evidenee that any of the Stanton 
Drew monuments was se]iulehral; in fact the csaintry in the 

* Wood. HctcriptiuH a/ Bath, vol. I. p, 1 th. 
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immediate vicinity docs not appear to contain barrows. Still 
these stones arc ranch too important to l>c omittc<l from :t 
glimpse of the prehistory of Mentlip and its surroundings. 

Before mounting the Mendip Hills it is well to note a few 
of the more important sites near-by. Five miles west of 
Stanton Drew, and near Butcombe, is the elmraljcred long 
barr»)W known as Fair>''s Toot, sup|>oscd to be the haunt of 
ghosts, goblins and fairies. Report luts it tlmt strange noises 
have been heard beneat h this mound. It is a lung barrow of 
true pussugc-grave tj^M?, having burinl-ehainbvrs leading off 
from a ecntral pass:igc. 

\ similar Imrrow in Ijctter condition is the fine chambered 
long barrow at Stoney Littleton, 5 miles south of Bath. This 
is likewise of true passage-grave tyjie. having an entrance 
leading to a passage 4S feet long, with thnr Imriul-chnmbcrs 
on each side and one at the end. The key to this monu¬ 
ment is obtainable at Stoney Littleton Farm half a mile to 
the south-west, and the admission fee is Hd. The mound 
is surrounded by a low wall of dry stone walling a foot 
or two high. \t least some of this walling is probably 
original. The entrance to the {xassugc iMrneath the mound is 
placed iK-tween two convex honw. and consists of two 
ii(irights and a capstone. The passage Is in go<Kl condition 
and is nUnit 4 feet high ami 4 feet wide. The seven buriul- 
chumlKT* are of similar dimensions. Ramblers are strongly 
advised to lake lUi eleetrir torch when viewing the passage 
and chaml»crs of this munuinent. the interior of which is very 
dark. It should l>c noticed that the nMiling slabs of the 
passage do not norinully rest direirtly on the large wall-stones, 
but rest on an intermediate layer of piled-up dry stone 
walling, 'fhe roofing is largely by corln'lling. overlapping 
layers of dry stone walling eonvergiug towunLs the naif, the 
whole being surmounted by a ca|>stone. These .structural 
features arc frctiueiitly met with in Imiitows of this kind, and 
they are seen better at Sliuirv Littleton than at almost any 
other Iwirniw. 

.Vmong the lliiest rotind lairrows in SomerM-t i.s a brantifnily- 
formeil liell-barrow with an outer liaiik. immediately north 
of the railway line half a mile west of West C'raniaore near 
Shepton Mallet. It is the best of a gmup of three, and U 
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* well tunie<l' in the best Wiltshire tnulitinn. It was opened 
in 1869 and yielded a cremation and two bronze knife-daggers. 

Wc now ascend the Mciidip Hills, the most tnmular part 
of which is north of the railway Iwtween Wells and Cheddar, 
from which stations, or from Wookey, this region is very 
accessible. The Mendip Hills resemble parts of the moors of 
Cornwall and Derbyshire in being riddled in plaecs with 
shafts of old lead-mines. The mining industrj’, whieh ceased 
many y«*j»rs ago, is reflected also in the names of some of the 
inns : the Miners’ .Vrms is in the centre of the Priddy barrow- 
area, and is a good and popular unlicensed roadhouse. It is 
fiirtunnle for archaeology that in the Middle Ages some atten¬ 
tion svas paitl to the iKnmds of the Mendip mining areas, for 
biurows arc somctiiinrs mentioned in the perambulations of 
these Ixnnids. 

The ancient town of Wells forms a convenient starting- 
ptunt for u barrow-hunt. Li the words of Ldand, it ‘ is 
sette yn the R>otcs of Mendepe hillc in o st<»ny stiile and fid 
of springes, whereof it hath the name. ... I estcnic it to 
Ink litle of a 2 miles in cunipaoi*. nl for the most part huildid of 
stone .\ road to the m»rth-ea»t leails to a narrow track 
to the west by the first milestone. This track leads to Pen 
Hill, on which is a long barrow which I have not yet seen. 
Tlicrr is also a small ri>und bum>w on this hill, surmounted 
by a pile of stones, flast of the Hunter’s laxlge Inn ncur-by, 
and north of the road to Hill lirove, is a line circular borrow, 
intermediate between liell and ilise tjiHTs. It lias however 
l>ccn damugeii by the sinking of leud-miiie sliafts, especially 
on the east side. On Stock Hill to the noKh is a flue group 
of tumuli, alKiut five in numln-r, nil of IkjwI shajie, the largest 
of which is alnnit 10 feet high. The surrounding gnnmd is 
riddled with old mine-shafts. 

To the north-west arc two largo lKnvl-ham>ws cast of the 
road to the Miners' .\rms, and there is a trcc-covcrcd example 
to the west. On North Hill sf'iU farther west arc the two 
flnest grou|M on Mendip — the Priddy Nine Harrow's and the 
Ashcii Hill Barrows, The former art- I he southern group, 
and if iMiiisists enfindy of i>owl-lMirn>ws. The .Vshen llill 
group contains eight examples in u row, most of whieh ore 
brucken-eovered. They arc all Imwls except one near the 
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centre which Is u doubtful bell. From this hill line views 
nrc obtainable, and Glastonbury Tor U visible from the 
Priddy group. 

\ track from the Priddy group northwards leads to the 
metalled nwid where there is a large barrow on a parish- 
boundary. North of this is another track leading to the 
well-known earth circles, four in number, arranged fnmi 
iu>rth to south. Their |)erioil and puqMjse aippear t 4 i l»e 
unknown ; hM*al tradition inclines to the t>clicf that they are 
Roman. Each circle has an overall diameter of about 'iOtl 
yards or more, and consists of ti Hut central area .surrounded 
by a Iwnk and outer ditch. The southern circle is the l>est 
preserved. .\n isolated circle of similar type is on Rencoii 
Ilill east of the Fosse Way and north of Shepton Mallet. 
There is a grf>up of sinulur ones near Thornborough, V'ork- 
shirc (iKumdary of North and West Ridings). 

To the south-west h the village of Priddy. near the church 
of which nrc two round borrows. The surroumling heaths 
an* strewn with barrows in singles and groujis. .Some of the 
best groui» arc near Bristol Plain Farm to the west. 'Fhcy 
nearly nil con.sLst of large IkiwU, but there is a small long 
luirrow, almut 75 feet long, three quarters of a mile west of the 
village inn. The m»M)rs within about Ji miles of Priddv con¬ 
tain about a hundred tumuli, which arc observable «')ii the 
skyline in uinu>st all directions. ,\lthtiugh they arc large and 
impressive, they form a rather monotonous series as they 
are nearly all of the eoiiimuii liowl ty|>c. There Is. laswcver, a 
prolNible bcll-l»arrow at Wtrstbury Beaeuit near Cheddar lait 
1 have nut yet seen it. 

Some years ago n isminl lMirr»»w west of Po<»| Farm, near 
the northernmost of the ftair earth circles, was opened under 
the direction of Rev. Father Ethelbcrt Home, F..S.,\.. and 
hLs excavations exposed a fine stone cist containing a crema¬ 
tion. in the centre of the mound. The curtli of the mound 
was almost entirely removed, but the stone cist remains in 
its urigitml jjosition, an object of considerable interest, and 
U well Worth a visit. 

Several Iwirrows near Priddy and Ashen IIUI were opened 
in 1H15 by Rev. J^ihn Skinner, a noted liaral antiquarv who 
was a friend of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and other eniincnt 
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untiqiiaries. All the harrow* Skinner opemtl with result 
yielded primary huriiils by rremntinn, and were evidently 
nf Middle Hroiizc A^c. Skinner ennimitted suicide in 
leaving nearly a hundred volumes of beautifully written 
monuseripts of his Inivcls and antiquarian rcsearehes, which 
he bequeathetl to the British Museuni- 
This chapter cannot be drawn to a close without reference 
to the celebrated eaves at Cheddar, Wookey, ami elsewhere, 
wliieh are in the midst of this range of beautiful moors 
cfivercd with gorse and bnieken. These caves should be 
visited by all who cr*me to this area, Wookey Hole cave is 
very near the main bairow-ccntrc. 
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IM)IU HESTER AND THE RHMJEWAY 

IVrtaialy, for IicaltUful air niul prospect, a tiiunt dcU/^btful plat-r j 
nnci, fur of Imrrows, 1 lirlicvc not to Itr Fi|iuLllrd in tlir wuritl. 

StukkuvV, IlinentriHm ('itriomm, 1770, p. 10S 

SiJ(;im,v Houth of the* road from Bridport to Dorchexter is 
n range of cJiulk downs which nre littereil with prehistoric 
remains including long nnd round barrows, stone circles, 
cntrenchnicnts, and camps. The profusion of sites begins 
at the turning from the main road to Long Uredy, At this 
point, north of the road, are two large round Iwrrows, one of 
which appears to lie a beU, and a short distance eastwards is 
a third example. From the highest of the three a good 
view may In; obtained of a standing stone in a field to the 
east. 

A green tnick from this jMjint sonth-eastwards niounts the 
chalk downs and after a few yards leads the rambler to an 
eiiomioas earthwork nlxait UOO yards long with a ditch on 
each side. Continuing his way castw'anls the rambler passes 
u conical ditched bowl-barrow and then a small long barrow 
with ditches along the sides but not round the ends. Next 
comes a truncated bowl-bomw with surrounding ditch. 
The incxiHTicnced earthwork-hunter must beware of classing 
this iiumnd as a ring- or pintfomi-burrow. Then follow a 
few small round ones, nn<l by the track leading to the scvcnlli 
milestone on the main roiul is a brge bowl with a massive 
stone Ijouldcr on top. 

As the walker continues along the ridgeway he gets a fine 
view of an extensive spread of barrows on the dupes of Black 
Di>wn to the north. This group is well worth seeing at close 
quarters as it contains some fine bells, dist?s, and other im>re 
exceptional types. .V fine disc-barrow north of the road at 
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P«>or Lot is also visible from the ridpr.way, ant] the long 
niuunit behind this disc is a group of three eotifluent Imvvls, 

From the l>urr«>w crowmd by u stone tnudder is a track 
leading southwards over VVhut<-omlK< Down and across a 
stream to a stone circle south-west of Little Hrcdy. This 
circle is composed of about eighteen prostrate stones and is 
in excellent condition. A short distance south-east is the 
long barrow containing the stones known as the fJrey Mare 
and her Colts. Tliesc stones are at the eastern end of the 
mound and are probribly the remains of a burial-chamber, 
or of the entrance to one. From here it is just over a mile 
to the charming vilhigc of Portishum where a halt for lunch 
Is rccommentled. In this village lived Admiral Hardy who 
was captain of the Victory at the Hattie of Trafalgar. His 
house is still standing. 

North-cast of Portisluim is a burial-chamber known as the 
Hell Stone, protruding fnmi the vestige of what may Iravc 
liccn u long harrow. It consists at present of an enormous 
capstone sup|>ortcd by nine uprights, rather more than 5 feet 
high. This impressive stmelurc is not, howes’er, in its original 
form. It was, as Lieut.-Colonel Drew informs the writer, 
restored about a century ago. and the monument in its present 
ctindition may bear little rescniblanec to its origimd plan. 
About a mile distant is the Hardy Monument, erected in 
memory of Ailmiml Ilanly. Hlack Down on which the 
monument is sitiuited consists of sandy heuthland studded 
with round iMtrrows including one or two rather good bells. 

From the Hardy Monument the great Ridgeway runs cast- 
wnrrLs for sestral miles and is thickly studded with tumuli os 
fur os White Horse Hill above Osmington. As the track goes 
over Rronkham Hill it passes a group »>f line bowls and a very 
fine bcll-barrow on hcathlond. Fronr Corton Down onwards 
we arc once again on the chalk, and for the next mile or nn>rc 
there are large bowl-barrows on each side of the Ridgeway 
at frt'qucnt intervals. A grand view of Maiden Castle, the 
great Early Iron Age hill fort, is obtainable to the north, and 
to the south are magnificent sdows of Weymouth. Portland 
Bill, Chirsil Knfik, and the sea. West of Maiden Castle may 
be seen a large conical mound in a ploughed field ; this is 
llandon Bamiw, in which was ftiund in 1882 a celebrated 
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amber tnip of the Fjirly Uronze Ape. now in Dorchester 
Mtisi'uin. Some polcl orimmeiits wen* rutmd in the same 
Iniitow. Nortli of Miiideii I'nxtle is un enormous bell-barrmv 
ilhistniteil in IMnte X. 

Imniediiitcly east of the |Hiint of intersi'etiiiu of the Uidpe- 
way with tlie niad fnim I’pwey to WinterlxnTie St. Martin, 
U a vcr>* large tumulus intermediate in type Ixjtwccn Ik-11 
and disc. It consists of n circular mound 7 feet high placed 
on a platform over 30 yards in dianuder, and this platform 
is siiiToundcil by a ditch with outer hank, the diameter of the 
whole earthwork iK-inp alaiiit 75 yartls. It is one of the 
finest examples of its kind in existence, all hough unfortun* 
atcly the eusteni side has been ploughed tiut. .Some of the 
l»am»ws <111 the Uidgewny immctliatcly west of the Dorchestcr- 
Weyinonth rmid were opened in the latter fwirl of last century 
by Kdwurd C'unnington. whose iinds and unpublished notes 
are in Dorchester Museum, as Licut.-t’nionol Drew informs me. 

South of the Ridgeway and inimediately cast of the road 
to >Vcyniouth is n small round barnav set round with a circle 
of stones, in a ploughed field, blast of this is Rincomlie 
Down, crowned by a very fine large lK:ll-l>arrDw on heathland. 
and one or two smaller bowls. Continuing eastwanls the 
rambler pavses a numljer of tumuli un a golf-course, and a 
very tine group at Culliftirtl Tree east of Came Wood. .Many 
of the Ijorrows in this region were o[>cne<l by Cliarlcs Wamc 
and arc «IevrrilK-d in his Critic Tumuli of Dortet. The name 
Culliford Tree is given to a clump of trees on a large round 
ImiTow surrounded by a tree-planting earth circle of recent 
origin. This maun<i is known as the Music Barrow, from a 
lielicf that at the apex of the mound a melody may be heard 
at mid-ilay. (It must be the rustling «if the trees 1) North 
of this mound is a gor&c-c<»vcrcd long barrow with tlonk 
ditches. Kast of Culliford Tret; ore some Im>w1s ami a nearly 
Icvcllrd ring-mound, pcrlmfis a ring-barrow, and there is also 
a most unusual arrangement consisting of a long ent renchnieiit 
with a Iwrrow at each end. The trench may not have any 
relation to the barrows, Init if it has, it nmy l>e |mrulleled 
by the Ixmg 1-ow near Wetlon, Staffordshire, which likewise 
consists of a long wnllcil mlrcnchment with u circular mound 
at each end. 


DOHCHESTER AND THE RIDGEWAY 1« 

Culliford Tree cotnninnds fine \ic«‘s nF Chalbury Camp, 
Portland, and the sea to the south. To the soutii-wcst a 
fine group of tumuli on Biiifonibc Uill is visible. Among this 
group is u very fine l)ell-buiTow nb«>ut lU feet high, mid a row 
of three confluent bowU. 

After this rather long )>crnmbulutinn of the downs the 
rambler cannot do better than drop down into the old- 
wurid village of Sutton I’oyntz f(tr a cup of tea. Li this 
cotmexion I eon recommend the Spring Head Ilotel, situated 
opposite a delightful stream (spring head) and a row of cosy 
thatched cottages. From the village it is easy to get a view 
of the White Horse on the hill near-by. This figure was cut 
early in the nineteenth eenturs' and represents King George 
III on horseback. 

This chapter cannot close without a reference to the anti¬ 
quities on the Egdon Heath of Thomas Hardy's novels, 
situated east of Dorchester. A Roman Rond from Dorchester 
crosses this heath near a group of tumuli known as Rain- 
barrows, the scene of many of the incidents in Hariiy’s novel 
Tht Rrtuni of the StUivf. One of these burrows Is tinis 
dfscribcil by the great Wessex novelist :— 

The nrvt loll (lauie (rum Halnburruw sprang Into tlir sky ... it 
shoWTfi the harrow to he the *e|!nictit <■( a gluhe, us perfect as uii the 
<lny when it was thrown up. e\T'ii Ihn little ditch miininini; from 
which the earth wa» dug. Nut a plough hail ever di«turtied a grain 
of that stulilMim soil. In the heath's harreniM-M to the farmer lay 
its fertility to the liisturinn. 

tjTeaATt'aie; 

•Wamc, t. ; Critic Tumuli of Dorset, 10(16. 

(Illsxf. V. I* : • Di»e Barrows of Dorset * (Proceedings of Dorset 
Sat. Hist, and Arrharological Society, vol. 30, pp. 117-22). 

Acklund, J. E. : List of Dorset Bnrruws upeneil by E. ('luiningtun 
or ilescrtbed by him (Proe. Dorset S.ll, and . trehaeotogieal .Society, 
vol. 40. pp, 1-8), 

‘Specially rrcoiiimendeil. 

MAPS : 

O-im-A O..V. Dorset, Sheets 4n NK. and SE.. 17 NW,. NK.. SW. 
aia( SE. 

l-fiirAi ttJi. Popular Kdition, Slicet 140. 
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(htinauci Hurvry ytnp of XroHikic Wasc^. 

U'nrm-, C. : Map «/ Anritnt Dunti (rirca 180<l)> 

TIu* UorMt County Muiuriint nt DorrhfKter euntaiiM h g<MNl 
roltri'tiui) of fliut» fnini Ihr lociil Imrmvrs, cspcriully tliosi* ofirnnl 
by ('luirir* Whiw. 


CHAPTER V 


\VO(3DYATES AND CRANBORNE CHASE 

As the rxplarrr advancr* in a nnrth-nstrrn direction towattb the 
ndjoining munty nf Wilts, the Imutow* present increasing rvidrnoe 
uf grrater rriinciuent and of a fuKhcr advance in art. 

J. SvDKNiiAU. in Archaeologiu. vol. 80 

Ql'ittiso Dorchester by the Salisbury road, the traveller 
after pussing thnnigli Blandford will eventually arrive at 
Tarrant Hinton down, which is crownetl with s«}me barrows 
and entrenchments on the cost of the road. A short distance 
farther on is the cross-roads at Thiekthnni. The road to the 
south-east leads to Thickthoni Down with its lung barrows 
and other ancient earthworks, and the road to the north-west 
leads to the Pitt-Rivers Museum and Farnham. The Pitt- 
Rivers Museum is consitlcred to be among the best urchaco- 
lugieal museums in the country'. It is noted fur the models 
made to scale showing the excavations and marking t he exact 
piMitions of the articles found. The exhibits in the archaeo¬ 
logical department coasist in the main of articles illustrating 
the celebrated e.\cavntion.s undertaken by Licut.-Gcn. Pitt- 
Rivers on Cranbonie Chase and elsewhere towards the end of 
last century. I*itt-Rivers’ tomb is in Tollard Royal Church. 
Refreshments and lodging if requited may be obtained at the 
Museum Hotel, Farnham. which is a go<xl centre for Cran- 
lionic Chase. 

The metalled n>ud from Thickthorn cross-road* over Thick- 
thorn down to the south-east leads to some ancient entrench¬ 
ments :md two long barrows, the western example l>cing by 
fur the larger. The eastern one was opened in 111.93 by 
Lieut.-Colonel C. 1). Drew, and Messrs. Alexander Kcillcr 
and Stuart Piggott. The barroa apitcars to luivc been a 
cenotaph, a most thorough search having failed to reveal the 
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primary burial, which could not have perished because 
aniniiils* bones near the gruund-Icvel under the barrow wen; 
in a good slate of preservation. Most long barrows have a 
stmturn of black caKh on the original turf-level beneath the 
mound. Tliis was well-exposed at Thickthorn. Sccondarv 
burials with beakers were found just l>enrath the top of the 
mound. 

On Gussage Hill nearly two miles to the north-east is u 
group of three long barrows, with other earthworks associated. 
The metalled road to Salisbiin,' ami the Roman Ackling Dyke 
converge and meet 2 miles north of Gussage Down. \ mile 
north of that hill the two roads enclose a group of round 
barrows on Wyke Down. On Hundley HiU stiU farther north 
are a few more, near where the road to Handley cuts the 
.\ckling Dj ke. Half a mile north of Handlcv HiU cross-roads 
is the crclcbratcd Wor Harrow, a long bairow which was 
opened by Pitt-Rivers. It contained a burial in a rectangular 
area surrounded by wooden posts. A model of this excavated 
Iwrrow is in the Fornham Museum. Pitt-Rivers never 
replaced the earth after n[>ening this barrow, the earth-heaps 
outside the ditch »>f which are his unreplaccd dumps. The 
long harrows at Thiekthoni, Gussage and Wor Barrow are 
part of an important group of long barrows on the downs of 
north-east Dorset. 

The road from HantUcy Hill to Cranbomc forms a triangle 
with the SaUsbury Rood and the Ackling Dyke. In this 
triangle is the eelehmted Woodyates group of barrows, one 
of the tinest groups in the country. 

The Woodyates group consisU of nl least 26 »>urrows of 
which 22 arc inside the triangle formed by the roods. Among 
the group are two diminutive lung barrows in which crema- 
tions, apparently primary burials, were found bv Colt Hoare 
who opened several examples in this group.’ Tlicse long 
Ijarmws, of which there are several in the southern counties 
and Vorkshirc, probably belong to a later date (Bronze Age) 
than the Neolithic long barrows which tend to be lanrer and 
contain imbumt burials. 

Bowl-barrows arc the most numerous kind at Woodyates 
where they number about 1». and there are several more iti 
outlying groups on Bottlebush Down, Handlev Hill and else- 
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where. .\ remarkably fine one, mentioned in a Sa.\oti charter 
ns Berendes Bcorh, is south of the road from Handley to 
Cmnlxjnic, and just west of the point where it cuts the .\ckling 
Dyke. 

The main group at Woodyates contains one doubtful and 
two well-marked bell-barrows, as well as a dlsc-lMiiTow with 
an mm.suaUy large mound, which may also l>e regarded as 
a l»el!-baiTow with an unusually small mound. The ditch 
surrounding this mound at a short distance is barely per¬ 
ceptible to the eye although quite clear on an air-photograph. 

The most remarkable examples are, however, the disc- 
Ijarrows. of which there are six. excluding the one with a large 
mound noted above. One of these, west of the metalled 
road, has one central tump. .Another, immediately cast of 
Ackling Dyke, is now under plough. This bairow is note¬ 
worthy iu tluit it is cut across by .Ackling Dv'ke, which is a 
Itomau road, tht-rehy showing that the barrow is pre-Roman. 
Of the four disc-l)amiws inside the triangle, three have each 
two tumps, and the remaining one has three tumps, which is 
very unusual. One of the disc-barrows with two tumps is 
oval. The inference is that it was originally constructed to 
tic a twin-burrow. Tlic normal exanqilr with two lump.s has 
one in the centre and the «ithcr away from the centre. The 
Irttlcr may frt<iiu!ully have lieeii uddetl btcr. The doublc- 
tum|»ed ovnl tiise-hnrrow just described is the second disc- 
barr.»w in this group cut by the Roman Ackling Dvkc, 

The lairrowH in this group opened by Iloare yielded an 
array of cinerary urns, incense-cups, arrow-heads, aml>er and 
shale Ijcads and other ornaments, and other articles deposited 
with the dead. St-vcral barrows in this group appear to 
l>elong to the vciy early Bronze Age. on the evidence of 
burials of ctintracted skeletons with lM^ake^s. 

Nearly two miles north-cust <tf the WNnalyatcs group is 
the gigantic earthwork known ns Bokerly Ditch, which should 
on no account be missed by the rambler. From this Ditch 
there runs a n«id to the south towanls Cranljonjc, whence 
arc two fonil* leading to Wimborne St. Giles. Near this 
village arc several large liowl-banrows. three of which arc iu 
the beautiful park. By the side of a road north of the i>ark 
there are four bowl-bam)ws in a row. The pretty village 
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of VVimbomc St. Giles contains u P.R.H.A. iiui (‘ The 
Bull ’). 

A walk from the village through the park leads to the 
metalled road running south-west which reaches Knowlton 
in less than a mile. At Knowlton arc five or six earthworks, 
two of which ore large bowl-barrows; the other three or four 
arc large earth circles of unknow’ii purpose but probably 
religious or sepidchrol. Tlie finest earth drelo, which is no 
less than IIG yards in diameter, has the ruins of a church in 
the centre. IIeyw<K)d Sumner has written : ‘ the site of this 
mined Christian church, standing within an earthen circle 
that scents to Itclong to the unknown religion of the early 
Britons, and guarded without by a row of ancient yew trees, 
is indeed must beautiful *. 

The other circles arc not nearly as well prescrs'etl as this 
one: in fact they arc so vague that even their number is 
difllcult to drtcmiine. 

The rood «»iithwanls |msscs u few ploughnl harrows, 
mostly on the west, and u rather prominent trcc-covcrcd 
exaniftlc near the Horton Inn. fnaii which is a rratd leading 
back to Fumham which is about « miles distant. The 
Thickthorn long barrows are passed cn route. 

UTKOATtru: : 

lliMirr ; Ancirnl U'ilUhirf, vul. t, station VIII, Fovatil (tai2). 
•Pitt-Rivers; Exem atiawt on Cranborne 1M87-1003. 

•.Sumner ; .^nrirnt EnrIhtcoTkx of Cranbariif f'fnute, 1013, especially 
pp. -M-V. 

('ntwfonl anil Krllk-r: ll'rutx fmm the .-lir, 1038, pp. 174-83, 
•Specially rreomincndctt. 

M.sra: 

Ortinani-r Surs-ry, .t/up of Srotithir llVwej-. 

Stimiirr t A/n/* of .Inrtent .Site* in the Xrw Eoml, Crantnmr Chase 
and the Bournemouth tHstriet, 1033. 

OnlnantT Survey, l-i»rA Papular Edition. Slieet No. 131. 

0-ineA O.S. Dorsrl, 0 SE. and 10 SW. (The IVoodyatet Group). 

Mi'ar.CM : 

The Pitt-Kivers Mu*eum. Kamham, Dorset : rontains o unique 
collrctlun of scale iniMtrLs of rxeavaUnna in ancient carthwurka. 


CIIAPTEK VI 


stoxi:hen(;e .\nd Salisbury blalx 

We now conic to n notile imup of Imrrows . . . diwnuficd in 
Ihrir funiM, perfect in their ■)7ninetry, and rich in their content*. 

Hoakk. .-InWrnt irt7/xftirr, vol. I, p. 190 

We now renoh the plains of Stonehenge, where burrows of all 
kinds, long, Im>w1, IkII, and disc, in singles, twins and triples, 
arc to bo found in their most perfect state. For Imrrow* 
architecture reaches its zenith on Salisbury Plain. In this 
region these mounds are more numerous than almost anywhere 
else in England. As early as 17+0, Stukelcy UTote tluit it is 
‘ no small cntcrtaiiuuent for u curious person, to remark their 
lieautics. their variety in form and magnitude, their situation. 
. . . There Is likewise a great variety in their .shape, and 
turn, and in their diameters, in their manner of com])osition. 
. , . Upt»n every range of hills, quite round Stonehenge, arc 
successive groups of barrows, for some miles *. The plains 
of Stonehenge arc universally admitted to be the mi>sl 
important Iwirrow-hunting ground in England. 

First, a word must l>c said as to Stonehenge itself. It is a 
monument about which many volumes and pn|icrs have been 
written, and this is not the place for a detail^ account of this 
famous stone circle. It i* enough to say that it originullv 
consisted of an outer circle of sarsens which were placed in 
the form of trilithuns, or groups of two uprigiits surmounted 
by a capstone. These capstones had a hollow near each 
end. which fitted into corrcspoiidiug projecting knobs on 
each upright. Inside this outer circle was a circle of so-enlleil 
* blue-stones * supposed to have been brought from the 
Prescclly Hilts about 170 miles distant. Inside lliis circle was 
a horseshoe-sluiprd arrangement, again com[iosed of an outer 
ring of trilithons of sarsen, and an Inner ring of single stones 
of blue-stone. Inside this inner horseshoe was an altar-stone. 
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It should be noted that the trilithons may be later than 
the circles of single stones. 

Stonehenge is supposed to luive l>t:en a temple dedicated 
to sun-worship. * The sun rises over the Uric Stone and 
shines directly on the altar stone and central trilithon on 
mid-summer day.’ The Hole Stone is in the earthen avenue 
north-east of the circle. 

Woodhenge, a timber circle which formerly existed north¬ 
east of Stonehenge, near Durrington, is supposed to Ims a 
centurj' or two earlier than Stonehenge. The site is marked 
by a munl>cr of stones representing the sites of the original 
posts, which were in six concentric oval rings. 

Stonehenge was evidently a place of worship, and us such 
was a place of great sanctity. It is for this reason that the 
whole of the sturounding downs arc nothing more nor less 
than a vast cemetery of a prehistoric age. It is for this 
reastin that the area is of suprenic importance to the barrow- 
stndent. 'I’he late A. Hadrian .\llcr<ift l)e!ieve«l that usually 

* the churchyard is older than the church ’. There arc u few 
long harrows in the immediate ricinity of Stonehenge, and 
these arc probably earlier than the circle. But these few 
long barrows form but u siiudl part of thi.s vast ccmctcrj\ 
which consists of over 3(K) round hamiws of all the leading 
tj-pcs. It is thought tluit Stonehenge is in date between 
1800 und UMM) B.C., and nearly all the round barrows tin the 
surrounding hills are between these two dates. The WTitrr 
hazards the personal opinion that Sttmehenge was in existence 
before the majority of these borrows were erected ; and that 
most of the barrows were erected near Stonehenge on account 
of the great, sanctity of the site. This idea, if correct, is of 
fundamental importance. 

After seeing Stonehenge the mmbler is stningly recom¬ 
mended to iiwpcct some *if the groups of barrows in the 
vieinity. The nearest banrow t«> Stonehenge, apart from two 
small ones by* the circular bank and ditch siurniinding it. is 
immediately to the cast ; this is a large bcll-borrow. In the 
plantutiuns further eastwiml are two groups each known o-s 
the Seven Barrows. Stukcley colled the northern group the 

* t)Id King BaiTOw.s * and the southern group the ‘ New 
King Barrows At present (1980) they look like large 
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Ih)wU, but they arc covered with trees, and burrowing by 
nibbits may have altered their original form. Some of them 
may have been bells. One was opened by the Duke of 
Buckingham in the seventeenth century, and a Mrs. Trotmau 
told the crc<lulous John Aubrey that he found in it ‘ a bugle 
hom tipt with silver at both ends, which hLs Grace kept in 
his closet as a great rcli«iueTlje 01<1 and Xew King 
Barrows arc, however, not by any means the best to look 
upon, their jirescnt condition l>eing nut too good. 

Then- is a renutrkubly fine group north-west of Stonehenge, 
and south of the (Jreatcr Cirrsus. The Cursus is a vcr\- long 
earthwork i»f unknown use. There is a smaller <inc to the 
north-west, known as the I.csscr Cursus. Tlie Greater Cursus 
l>aiTt)W-group consists of a row of enormous bowl- and Iwll- 
l>arn>ws. two of which, near the cast end, form a twin. The 
air-photograph (Plate XI) shows that the barrow at the west 
end has u Imnk outside the tlitch. This sIujws up as a white 
circle of chalk of which the Iwnk is composed. This chalk 
bank has l>ecn c.xposed by the plough. There are a number 
of other Imrmws north of the road between Stonehenge and 
Rollcstone, and near the Les.scr Cursus. 

South-west of the Lesser Cursus is a cross-roads. The road 
southwnnls leads to some more barrows, mostly cast of 
the road. These include a large bell, north of a square 
earthwork. To the south is the magnificent Winterbourne 
Cnis^s-roads group, c»ncof the finest groups in existence. The 
air-photograph (Plnte II) shows the fine long lairniw, the 
long axis of which is in line with two bell-burrows and sev<!ral 
of Iwjwl .sha)te. f»nc of these bells is os-crlapped by n snmll 
circular l»nk rather like a shallow pond-barrow, which is 
evidently later than the barmw it ovcrla|)s. The wistcm 
Ik'II is known as King Barrow, a name given to it bv Moare 
by whom it was opened. It contained a skeleton plairwl in 
a coffin made from the tnmk of an clin tree. With the 
skeleton were two knife-daggers, probably of bronze. North 
of these bell-baiT«»ws arc two fine discs, one with two tumps 
on the ccntrul phitforin. The Winterlaiurnc Cross-roads 
group was callctl by Thurnnin a •perfect group’ because it 
contained the finest examples of all the nwin tvpes—lonu 
bowl, belt and disc. 
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The rood eastwards 
from the Winterbourne 
Cross-roads leads past the 
south-west side of Stone¬ 
henge, where there are 
several more barrows, 
mostly among or near a 
group of buildings. Of 
special interest is an oval 
disc-barrow with two 
tumps, some 400 yards 
south - west o f Stone¬ 
henge. and slightly cast 
of the buildings. 

To tl»c cast of the 
double • tumped d i s c - 
barrow just mentioned is 
a track leading south- 
westwards to Normanton 
Down, on which is prob¬ 
ably the best group of 
lairrnws in England, the 
celebrated Normanton 
group. North of Nor- 
nianton (iorsc, and some 
400 yards north-west of 
the main group, is the 
barrow ilescribcd by Colt 
Iloore as * the most 
l>eautiful bcU-barrow ou 
the plains of Stone¬ 
henge It is in»w not 
so boiutifully situated, 
having a hidfcous shed 
near it. There ore three 
Imutows in Normanton 
Gorse. including a disc, 
but they are not verj’ 
accessible. East of this 
wood arc two magniil- 
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cent tlisc-barrows. one on each side of the track from 
Stonehenge, The next example to the east is Bush 
Barrow, covered with trees. Then follow some large bowls 
and 1h;1Is, and a verj- small long barrow, east of which is 
another disc. Still farther to the east is a remarkable twin 
bcll-barrow, east of which is an enormous and perfectly 
formed bcll-barrow. one of the Onest extant. Farther cast 
are several more bowls and discs. Smith-west of the main 
group is an outlier which includes a long barrow bv the road 
from Stonehenge, cast of which are some bowls and belts. 
This wonderful group has to l>e seen to be believed; for nearly 
all the e.xamples composing it represent the zenith of barrow- 
architecture. All arc beautiful, imposing and impressive. 

Most of them were opcne<l by Colt Iloarc. and their con¬ 
tents were as remarkable as their outward appearance. 
Many of them yielded personal ornaments of gold and amber, 
as wdl as the usual array of potter>’ beakers, incense-cups! 
cinerary urns and bronze knife-daggers associated with the 
burials. 

Less than a mile farther south-westwards along the track 
from Stonihenp- is the Lake group. .Most of the members of 
this group arc in a wood, but there are some Qne l>cIl-lmrrows 
on the open down, including some which have had their 
ditches nearly obliterated by the plough. When the writer 
saw these barrows about l!»31, these surrounding ditches 
could be traced by the abundant growth of wild (lowers on 
them. Tliese flowers were not growing elsewhere. Tlic 
barrows refemHl to arc those on the open down in the solithem 
angle of the wood. One vcr>* large barrow in the wood is 
known as Prophet's Barrow, from a tradition that abtHit 
1710 some French prophets preached to an enthusiastic 
multitude from this mound. 

\ .short distance eastwards along the plantation U the 
WiUford group, also mostly in a wood. There used to be 
some fine pond-barrows north of the worn!, but these have 
long been under plouL'li and are now visible only as large dish- 
shaped dcprcssioiLs in the ground. Among the group arc 
some fine and large lawl-barrows. On Lake Down to the 
south is another group near some anderit entrenchments 

On Amesbiiry' Down east of the Uiver Avon Is u remarkable 
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Iriplc-ljarrow, intcnurdiate in t\-pc liclween bell nml disc. 
It insists «f n long oval bank with ii ditch inside, enclosing 
li lung oval platform on which arc three mounds urrnnge<l in 
a line. These mounds arc larger than those of nomml disc- 
barrows, yet much smaller than those of the nomiol l)ell- 
Immiw. Triplc-lnirrows of this tsTJc are extremely rare, the 
only other example known to the writer l»cing on Turner’s 
Hill near Elstcad in Surrey. Uiir brief surs cy of the barrows 
in the immediate vicinity of Stonehenge is now completed. 
It renjains to indicate some of Llie more significant of the 
outlying groups. 

The first group that I commend to my reader is in the 
vicinity of Tilshcad, some 7 or 8 miles north-west of Stone¬ 
henge. Tliis group Ls remarkable for its long barrow's, whicli 
include that near the Tilshcad Ohl Ditch. Tlie Tilshcad Old 
Ditch long barrow is |)n)bably the largest in the c<»untry, 
being no les-s than feet long. It is flanked on the long 
sides by a gigantic ditch which conforms to ts-pc in not going 
n)und the ends of the mound. This magnificent and impres¬ 
sive long harrozc should be seen by all those interested in the 
early monuments of this country. Near-by arc .several other 
long barrows including Kill Barrow and IN’lutc Barrow. 
There are also about a dozen round bnrn>w.s scattcretl over 
the hills l>ctween Chitteme Down and Tilshcad. 

Between I’hittemc St. .Mary and Ujiton Lovell arc two 
sites of some importance. The first is the Ashton Valley 
group of several nuind harrows including one of bell shape, 
on the slope of Codfortl Down ami almost in a valley over¬ 
looking a tributory 4»f the Uiver Wylye. The other site is the 
Upton Gnait Barrow to the wc.st, which is rather disappointing 
ill proportion to its fame in archaeulogv*. It was opcncrl at 
tl»c beginning of last century by \Ym. Cunnington, who found 
in it a cremation, accomimnied by 

ft»Hy<ight slxtcMi of vrhirh weft of green und blue opaque 

of a long »hu|«e, nml noirhed l>rtWTeti so m to rraenible n siring 
Ilf tM-sds ; live werr of ennHl coni ur jet : and the rcmuiiiing tweaty- 
•rvrii vicre of red ninhcr; the whole forming a most beautiful neck- 
luce, and such as a Oritish frtimlr would not in tlic-sr niodem days 
of good taste and elrg«xu-e disdain to wear.’ 

I iloAMi, Ancient WiltM, I, pp. 70-7. 
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The notched beads referred to are the segmented beads of 
bluish vitrciius paste which arc held by eminent Egx'ptolo- 
gibt.N to have been cither made in Egypt or made under 
Egyptian influence. They have been found in at least 22 
barrows in Wiltshire, and in several other barrows in the 
southern counties. They arc probably between 1600 and 
1100 B.C. 

Reluming eastwards towards Stonehenge, the rambler 
should note two groups, one on each side of the River Till, 
north of Winterbourne Stoke. The western group is ntostly 
enclosed in a roughly rectangular earthwork knt>wn as the 
Coniger. This group contains two discs, seven bowls, and 
one of the rare 'pond-barrows’. Both disc-barrows are 
encroached on by the Coniger earthwork which is therefore 
later in date. 

The group to the cast is known as the Winterbourne Stoke 
(East) group, and is cneUwed in a roughly oval earthwork. 
It consists of ten examples, all circular and of bowl shapt*. 
The central example is much larger than the others. One 
barrow, near the surrounding entrenchment, apprcaiches the 
platform variety. 

The remaining grou|>s to be described are east of the 
River Avon. 

Between Idmiston and the Pheasant or Ilut Inn nortii of 
Winterslow jirc several small groups; that on Idmiston 
Down includes liclls and ilisos, but the latter arc in a very 
dense plantation and almost impos-sible to see. The best 
hnmtws in this area arc two enormous l>cll-harr«»ws about 
half a mile north-west of the Pheasant Inn, One of these is 
reputed to lie the largest round barrow in Wiltshire except 
Silbuiy Hill. This example is visible from the Pheasant Inn 
uikI is near the road leading from the inn northwards. .\ 
striking feature is the enormously wide bcrai or platfomi 
between the mound and the ditch. As at the Lake group, the 
ilitch around this Ixiirow b indicated by weeds growing over 
it. The actual ditch has been ploughed away, but the richer 
soil therein is evidently conducive to the growth of <*«Ttain 
kinds of wcc<I which form a ring round the mound at a di.stance 
of about 12 yards. This and the barrow near the plantation 
to the west arc known as the Winterslow C'olin>sal Barrows. 
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About 4 miles north-east of Amesbury is the Silk Hill 
group, of which a remarkably goml uir-photograph is shown 
in Plate XII. The group consists of about e-Yamplcs, nil 
circular. Among them arc tlutic discs, one ring and one 
bell; the remainder arc bowls, with the exception of a very 
brge circular earthwork of most unusual form. It consists 
of a very large mound surrounded by a bank with an outer 
ditch, the overall diameter being about 70 yards. It may be 
a l»arrt)w of a type so far as is known unique, or it may be a 
sacred circle intended for worship rather thou for burial. 
Colt Hoarc opened it but found no burial and was inclined 
to doubt whether it was a Iwrrow. In one of the other 
burrows in this group Iloarc found a flint strike-a-light and 
a piece of iron pyrites. 

Three miles north of Tidworth is another fine gnmp on 
Snail Down. This comprises about thirty examples, most of 
which are bowls. Other ty})cs include four bells, two discs 
(one with two tumps) and two very rare twin-barrows, each 
consisting of a large and a small mound enclosed in the same 
ilitrh. A large bowl-linrrow among this group yielded a 
remarkable interment thus described by Colt lloare: 


. . . nic l)ody of the decciuetJ hud been bimird, niid the bones 
and ustic* piled up in u small heap, which was surroumkd by a 
circular wrcHtli of lawn* of tlic red deer, within which, and mnidsl 
the luhcs. were live twautiful armw-hrads cut out of Hint, and a 
hitiall red pebble. . . . Thus we iiiiMt clearly see the pnifrUion of 
the Uriton here iiitcrrcil. In the flint arrow-headi we recognize his 
fatal impleiiicnts of ilcstruHiiin ; in the stag's horns we see tlie 
victims of hi* skill as a hunter; and the liones of the dog depoaited 
la the same graw, ami nboi-e those of Ids master, conunemumle 
his faithful attendant in tlie chase, and pcrlmpk hi* unfortunate 
victim in death. 

On Cow Down to the aouth-cust U another group, near and 
ill Barrow Plantation. Burrows of long, bowl, bell and disc 
tj-pc5 are scatlercrl here and there over the downs to the 
south-west of these group*. 

Three miles west of Simil Down is the Evcrleigh twiii- 
Immiw, one of the finest tw'in-liarruws on Saliiburv Plain. 
On Longslnrct Down to the north-east ore two more barrows, 
one of which is u liiir bell. On West Kverleigh Down north 
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STONEHENGE AND SALISBURY PLALN 

of the nietnlled rood arc two manniflccnt Mis niul a disc. 
On 3Iilt(>ii Hill a long mile to the iiorth-onsl is a double- 
tumped ovul disc-barrow near a triplc-lwrrovv. The latter 
resembles the Overton Hill example, described in the next 
chapter, in being composed of two bell-barrows with a l>owl- 
Ijarrow placed between them; in each cose this laiwl- 
barrow may have been added after the bell-barrows were 
erected. 

Thus we bring to an end our review of this dazzling array 
of borrow-s of all ty|ics, in their most perfect and highly 
developed forms, on Salisburs* Plain. The I’lain is nothing 
more nor less tluiii an ojicn-air museum of luirrows — a great 
necropolis of prehistoric tinunt. Let the rea<lcr explore the 
plain for himself, and enjoy its rolling and bracing downs and 
s}>ringy turf, and he will find that as for its wealth in pre- 
historic earthworks, the half has not been told in this brief 
chapter. 
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2~ineM O.S. SiHi> of War Department l^nii on Sali<ibur>’ Plain 
(thin map of great archaeological value, although heavily 
overprinted with War Dfflee iluta). 

OJS. Map* of CtUie Karthwork* an Salisbury Plain. (Only one 
of the (lx proposed shreta luis so hr been published, and this 
covers the Old Sarum urea. The scale is about S} inches to 
the mile.) 

MUVKCM : 

The Museum of the the Wlltsblre Arehawlogical Society at 
Uevhees, contains n Rue collection of gra\'e>goods, found in the 
Wiltshire bamiws by Hiasre, the C'iinnington«, and others. 


CHAPTER VII 


AVEBURY AND THE UAKLBOROUGII DOWNS 

Avchurj’ (iulh iw much exceed Stonelurnge in grnndcur ii* a 
(nthcdrnl tlnlh nil nniinary Parish I'liurch. 

JouN Ai.'nanY (1620-07) 

With awe and dilQdencc, 1 enter the noorcd precincts of this once 
liuUuwcd sanctuary, the supposed parent of Stonehenge, the wonilrr 
of Britain, and tiie most ancient, a* well n* the most interesting 
relict whicii our island can produce. 

Sim K. C. lluAmc, Ancient IVUtshire, vol. II. p. 57 

^VE now coinc to a rumble over a dciightful stretch of chulk 
downs through which the River Kennct flows, and along its 
course ore a number of peaceful unspoilt Wiltshire villages. 
Into this paradise of preliistory no railway lias yet been 
suffered to enter. The centre of the region is Avebury, 
which is best reached on a fine day by foot over the downs 
from Marlborough, Devizes, Swindon, or Pcwscy, from each 
of which towns it is distant between .si.x and nine miles. It 
may also be readied by occasional buses from Marlborough, 
Swindon, Caine or Dcvi7.es. The present writer prefers t<i 
approach Avebury from the clean, interesting and ancient 
town of Marlborough which provides well for the traveller. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to give a detailed 
ucci>unt of the great stone circle at Aveburv', which was in 
prehistoric times probably far more important than Stone¬ 
henge. It is enough to say that the nionuincnt originally 
consisted of an outer circle enclosing two inner circles placed 
side by side, as shown on the plan- It Is not certain whether 
these inner circles were double or single, but they were 
probably double. The great cirdc is surrounded by n 
gigantic ditch and bank. ‘At the south-east is a causcw'ay 
from which a stone avenue known as the Kennct Avenue 
runs towards Overton Hill where it ends in the remains of a 
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Slone eirrir known os the Sanctuan*. The site of Ihis st<mc 
circle was funiurly ix'ciipicil hy a tiinlxT circle. This circle 
aiifl many other megaliths near .\vcbury were destroyeil almut 
17*JI by one Farmer llrceii for I he sake of ‘ a little dirty pnjfit ’ 
us Stnkcley ol>scrved. ITie Sanctuary has recently l>ccn 
excavated and partly restored by Mrs. Cunnington. Farmer 
llreen was probably one of many offenders. In the words tif 
Lord .Avebury, * the pretty little village of Abury, like some 
beautiful parasite, has grown up at the expense, and in tlic 
midst, of the ancient temple, and out of 650 great stones, 
not above *20 are still standing ’. The stones at .Avebury 
are all single standing stones or monoliths, and are much 
rougher in shn|K* than the stones of Stonehenge. The stones 
of the Kennet .\venue arc still in their original ]K>sitiuns at 
one or two points, and Messrs. Keiller and Piggott are now 
(lost 6) diseovering the post-holes of some of the other 
stones, as well as some of the stones themselves, which arc 
IxMiig replacc<l in their original positions. G<xk1 hxlging at 
Avebury may lx* obtained at Perry’s Private Hotel or the 
Red Lion Inn. 

The next site in r>rder of importance in the vicinity is 
Silbury Hill, which is tin? largest artiticial mound in Kiirope, 
Ix-ing no less than 1*2.5 feel high and covering an urea of 5j 
acres. The Hat top of this hill is 100 feet in diameter and Ls 
big enough f«»r Stonehenge to lx; placed therwm. The nature 
of Silbury Hill is uncertain. It is undoubtedly artiiieial; 
this luis IxTii proved by excavation. It may bt; a barrow, 
and this view seems to hold the field at the moment, although 
in shape it is (piite different from the normal barrow, Ix'ing 
much more conical. A Roman rcxwl makes a slight bend as 
it goes past Silbury Hill, proving that Silbury is earlier than 
the Human roa«l. 

Slukelcy's conjecture that Silbury is the burial-place of 
a king has only the pleasure of conception to rcconuncnd it. 
It has been said to be traditionally the burial-place of (1) o 
man in gfddcn armour on horscUick. or (* 2)0 king in a g.ilden 
coflin. Another tradition is that the Devil wanted to smother 
up Avebury with a shtivclful of earth ; • but the priests saw 
him coming and set to work with their clmnns untl incussa- 
tions, and they fixed him while he was yet a nice way off, 
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till at last he flin^ down his shovelful just where he was 
st.VKl. And THAT'S Silbur>' *. ‘ 

Between Avebury and Bet^kliampton are two stones 
known as the Lon^ Stones, Adam and Eve, or the Devil’s 
Coits, north of the road. South-west of these is n mutilated 
|on« barrow. Tlicre is a very fine jfroup of barrows between 
here and North Down near the Wojisdykc to the south-west. 
They include long burrows, and those of bowl, bell, and disc 
type, as well us one of the finest so-called pond-barrows in 
existence. There is also in this group u barrow intermediate 
in type b»>tween l>ell and diwr. 

From Morgan's Hill eastwards for several miles towards 
Snvcniiike Forest is the ImjUI entrenchment known as Wnns- 
dyke. along and near the course of which arc several barrows. 
/Vmong the more noteworthy is Adam’s Grave, a coaspicuons 
long burrow }«)ulb of ^Vaasdyke and near Alton Priors. 
Near Huish to the cast is a group south of Gopher \Voo«l. 
South of West Kennet is the West Ki-nnet chambered long 
bam'w, one of the longest in existence. .At the eastern end a 
numl*cr of brge sarsen stonei. n>ay be olwcrs'cd. Those stand¬ 
ing in a vertical p«>sitinn aitnmd I he edge of the mound arc the 
remains of a poristalith w'hich originally enclosed the barrow. 
The larger r«s*uml>cnt slalis on the mound cover a passage 
leading to a burial-chamber. Thertr is a fine tree-covert 
long barrow south of FiUst Kennet; sarseiis pmtruding at the 
south-eastern end may indienle the existence of a |>as.sage 
with buriul-chamlKTS beneath the mound. 

North-west «*f .\vrbnry is a grtiiip of round barrows in and 
near the neolithic camp on Windmill Hill. 'Fherc iisetl to be 
u fine ehamlwred Uwig Iwrrnw kiumm as Mill Riirrj)w near 
WintcrtMUime Monkton to the cost, but this is now destroyed. 

Stime of the finest liell-barrows near .\vcbury arc to Ijc 
seen on Overton Hill, near the Ridgeway north of the Bath 
Road. The so-called triple-barrow immediately n»)rlh of 
the road, shown on the air-photograph (Phtc XV), is really 
two bell-barrows with one of l>owl shape lictwccn them. The 
finest l>cII-bMiT«>w in this region is the verj’ brge one, eovernl 
with trees, nearly a mile north «»f the Bath Rond un*l a short 
distance west of the Ri«lgcway. Early in the eighteenth 
* Folk-ltnr, vol. 24, p. 32 * 
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ocjitury. Home anricnt human bones were dug up on 
Overton Hilh and out of them Dr. Toope of Marlborough 
made ‘ a noble medicine, that relieved many of my distressed 
ncighlx)urs 

The dosvns between Avebury and Marlborough arc strewn 
with greywethers or sarsen-stoncs. Concerning these it is 
fitting to quote Stukelcy : 

the wliole country, hcrralioutM. is u iioliU l>o<]y of elialk, covered with 
tt most delicate turf. As this chalk mutter hurdrned at creation, 
it spew'd out the most solid hotly of the stones, of greater spcclflc 
gm\ity than itself; and OMisted hy tlw cvntrifugr power, owing to 
the rotation of the globe upon its axis, threw them upon its surface, 
where they now lie. 

These sarscn-stoncs are now considered to be the remains of a 
capping of sandstone which formerly covered the cludk downs 
of north Wiltshire. .Matty ttf these stones were used hy pre¬ 
historic man to build Avebiiiy aiul the stonework in the 
long barrows. Nearly all the long Iwrrows in north Wiltshire 
are chambered, suitable local stone l>cing abundant. .At dusk 
tiiese stones impart a delightfully eerie atmosphere to the 
downs. They seem to speak of a forgotten civilization. 

The best groups of sarsens arc on Overton and Fyficid 
Dowas north of the Hath iload. There are also some fine 
groui>s at Piggle Dene west of FyAcld, and Loekeridge Dene 
to the south. From White Hill near Loekeridge Dene a 
grand view of Sillnir)’ Hill and the River Kennet may be 
obtaine*]. 

On Manton Down north of Manton House, is a small 
chambered long bam»w with a well-preserved burial-chamber 
at the eastern end. mile to the south is a celebrated stone 
structure known as the Devil's Den, on a hill-slope overlooking 
Clatford Bottom. This is consiilcrrtl to be the remains of a 
long barrow, of which it i« either the entrance or a burial- 
chamber. On Marlborough Common is a group of round 
barrows near and on the gtilf-course. There are some more 
near Rncklcy between Marlborough and Broad Hinton, and 
also on Hackpen Hill which stretches from a short distance 
north-east of Aveburj' to Barburj' Castle which is probably 
an Early Iron Age camp. 

At the point where the metalled road from Marlborough 
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to Broad Hinton descends Hackpen Hill, is a ^Vhite Horse cut 
in the turf of the hillslope. There is another, considered to 
be recent, (? cut in 1804) on the hill south of Marlborough 
College. In the grounds of Marlborough College U a conical 
tree-covere<l mound like Silbur}* Hill but not so big. It has 
lieen known as Merlin’s Barrow, and is thought to ^ Macrl's 
ImiTow from which Marlborough took its name. Its date and 
original purpose are unknown. 

Summing up this review of barrows around Avebury, we 
arc impressed by two important facts : the abundance of 
chambered long bam»ws, and the scarcity of disc-barrow.s; 
in other words, the abundance of liurrows of carlv tvpc, and 
the scarcity of the disc-lmrrows which appear to be of the 
latest ty])e. There is little doubt that the civilization repre¬ 
sented by the stone circles and barrows in the Aveburj’ 
district is earlier than that of the Stonehenge district. 

In this brief chapter we have glanced only at the more 
important sites in this beautiful and archacologicallv proliOc 
piece of country. Many of the less important sites are 
marked on the accompanying map; but it is possible that 
few of my readers will Ijc able to traverse these downs without 
finding fresh footprints of our prehistoric past at almost every 
visit; for the rambler who goes to the Marlborough Dowm 
once is likely to repeat his visit many times. 
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CHAPTER VIU 


WAYLAND’S SMITHY AXD THE BERKSIURE 
DOWNS 

• Hut rnuuKh of thut-hrre ure we at Wavland Smith’* fonte- 
djKjr/ 

‘ You je»t. my little fricmJ.' mhI Trroulkn ; ‘ there b luithlnir but 
n Imre tiKwr, anil that riti>{ of atones, with a great one in the luidit 
like a t'omisli lutTow.** ' 

• Ay. an.1 that great flat atnnr in the mkbt. which lica across the 
top of these uprights ’ ..id the Imy. ‘ b Waylaiid Smith’s counter. 
I hut you muftl tril down your nioiiry upon.* 

fCrniiwoTth, rliaptcr to 

The Berkshire Duwtis are $itiiatcd some ten or twelve miles 
north-cast of the MnrllMiroiigh Downs described in the last 
chapter. The literarj- nnd historical asstwintions of the 
rcjpnn wvered liy this chapter arc numerous und important 
Tlic downs near Uffington formetl the setting for the first two 
chapters of Tom Hnnvn'M Schooldays and for all of The Scourins 
of Ihr Whitr Horse by the same writer (Thomas Hughes)^ 
memorial brass to whom is in Uffington Church. The Icircnd 
of Waylund the Smith is woven into Krnilxcorth bv Sir Walter 

ton s Ballad of the U hilt Horse. 

The whole region has many xvsociotions with Kiriir Alfred 
who was In,m at Wantage and whose statue adonis the 
market-place of that town. The site of the Battle of Vsh 
dowt,. in which Alfml was joint victor against the Danes 
was somewhere on the Berkshire Downs. With such his’ 
tori«l.htcr^-. nnd ron,antic associaliotts, this region cannot 
hd o be of absorbmg interest. Tltis chapter sriU be con- 
fitKHl to an account of the countrj- Udween Ashburv and 
Mi^on Ltsle. extending to the south as far as the Lamboun, 
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The district under consideration contains material for 
several days if not weeks of rambling. The rambler is recoin- 
inende<l to walk from west to cast if he goes along the Ridge¬ 
way which runs through the whole area, becaiLsc the wind is 
generally westerly and itds best for the walker to have the 
wind Ixthind him. 

Some of the old-world villages hereabouts have excellent 
inns; tlu>se at Ashbiiiy (The Rose and Crown), Woolstonc 
(The White Horse) and Kingston Lisle (The Plough) are 
under the control of the Pc<)ples’ Refreshment House .Vvswia- 
tion and can ail be recommended. 

.\shbuiy* is a good starting-point fur a wonderful walk. 
.\ftcr lunching at the Rose and Crown, the rambler should 
climb the hill to the south until he comes to the hilltop track 
known as the Ridgeway, or in the veniacular ‘ The Rudge 
A walk of nearly a mile to the east along this ridgeway leads 
to u clump of trees, liencath which is the celebrated Waylnnd's 
Smithy, or Wayland Smith’s Cave. It consists of a rather low 
mound, at present of an oval shape but probably originally 
rectangular. At the south-east end of this mound is a heap 
of stones, most of which look, as Aubrey said in the seven¬ 
teenth cciilur}', as if they Imd been ‘ tumbled out of a cart '. 
A closer inspection of the stones shows quite clearly tliat most 
of them are standing upright and are arranged in the form 
of a cross. The long arm of the cross is really a long passage 
which lends to the remains of three btirial-chambcrs forming 
the three shorter arms of the cross. Some skeletons were 
found in the burial-chambers in 1919. The monument is 
therefore a long barrow of the * true passage-grave ’ type, 
with an entrance and pas.sage Iciuling to buruil-chambcrs. 
One t>f the burial-chaml>crs has the capstone still in place. 
Then- Is a very old tnulitinn that if a groat were placed on 
this slab and a horse left to l>e shod, an insdsible blacksmith 
would shoe the horse and take the groat. This blacksmith 
was Wayland the Smith. The legend is an early Germanic 
one. Some iron currency-bars of the Celtic period were 
found near the capstone already mentioned, in 1919. 

There are several other tnulitions associated with Wayland's 
Smithy. A golden coffin is said to be buried near-by, and a 
tradition luts been recordetl of an underground passage leading 
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from the cave (the local name for the burial-chamlior with the 
capstone) to a spot near Ashbury. A mile north «»f Ashburj- 
is a spot called SnivclIinR Corner. It is said that in days 
gone by, Wayinnd the Smith wnntnl some nails, so he sent 
his ruvouritc imp. FlililH^rtigibbet, lo the village of .AshburV 
to get the nails. Instead of coming straight bock Flibljcrti- 
giblart went birfls* nesting with some of the villagers. After 
■in impatient nait, Wayland saw his imp birds* nesting and 
in hi.s anger tlu-ow a stone bouliier at him. On this bfiuldcr, 
still U) be seen at Snivelling Comer, is supposed to l)e the 
mark of the heel of Flibbertigibbet where tlic stone hit him, 
musing him to go away from the comer snivelling—henec 
Snivelling Comer. 

Before leaving what has ken ilescribed as the most famous 
of all long barrows, the rcailer is recommended to examine the 
inner surfaces of the stones of the passage and burial-clinm- 
krs. As Mr. A. D. Ikssniore has pointed out. the inner 
surfaces of some of these stones seem to be si.uxithcr than 
the outer sm-fuet-s^a remark that may applv to some other 
long barrows. Dr. Oscar Montclius. a famous .Scandinavian 
autic]unr>-, wrote that the inner surfaces of the stones of 
chamkred barrows in Scandinavia tend to k smoother than 
the outer surfaces. 

The walker should now continue going along the ‘ Rudac ’ 
th, dm- l-l.rly I«m Ag, Camp knoa^,,*.. 
I (liiiftoii O'llr- Al«.ut n mile Miiith of Ih. lavtl,, 
tm the nghi of the walker, is a tnrnp on the skviine. This is 

f n r -»>ich*wil| k mom 

rn' ‘H» the west side of 

^ "" ‘he north 

f W h » ‘ J’^'haps the earliest 

of a‘l''h.tr Horses, and the one that was the snhject of a 

immkr of scourings from time immemorial until 1857 
The 1857 s«mnng graphically dewrikd in Thomas Hughes’ 
fine book 7^^ Acourmg of the White Horse which alsi. ^.fers 
m some of the carher scourings. The large comk or vallev 
kiicath the horse is known ns the Horse's Maniicr 

It ,s eoiiMder^ lucky to wish when standing i,, the hm^’s 
eye. and a wish mode in this |Knviti(,„ ,s suniH«ked lo 
inm. The White Heme i. emmidemd to t^Tl^o*” r.! 
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from its niscinblance to the conventional drawings of a horse 
on some early British coins of that period. 

Kiist of Ullington Castle jirc two irregidar oval or long 
mounds, wliieh yieUlcd a large number of skeletons beheved 

»t> be Roman when opened in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Just l>clow the WTiite Horse is a large tlat-top|>ed mound 
known as * Dragon’s Mount ’ or * Dragon HillIt is here 
that St. George, or ‘ King .laarge ' is supposed to liave slain 
t^he dragon. The plaee where the dragon’s blood trieklcd 
down IS marked by a patch of bare chalk where no grass will 
^a-so imisonous was the blood of the dnigon. Dragon 
llill at one time c<jnsidcred to Ik‘ the burial-pbce of one 
Lter Pendrngon. It is now believed to be a natural knoll. 

A walk of another half-mile eastwards along the ‘ Budge * 
bnnp lu to a ploughed Held on the right or south of the rudge. 
In this held may still Im: dearly seen the remains of a hilltop 

originally similar to that at 
Lfllngton. rile Saxon land charters mention one or two 
barrows south of Rams Hill, but these I have not yet been 
able to ocate. Here’s work for an enthusiast ! 

another lialf-mile along the Ridgewuv leads to 
Blowingstouc Hill and a metalled naul leading off Iho downs 
nerthw^s iiito the \ ale. ()„ the right nr cast of this road, 

SebratedTll '"‘‘h the Ickn.cld Wav. is the 

celebrated Blowing i,tu„e, otherwise known as KiiigAlfred’s 

Unglcliorn fmm the tradition that he blew Ihrotgh U o 

be known lu. btoiic HiU docs not appear to 

^ r?h. 11.. m’ '"* “ » Wch goc to 

public h<i(i.cl Til. ’ “f the bloiviiig Stone 

li liio!:;;!:iStee •» 

Mon nernitr the li.u,ek o( omklnTTl ‘1|‘"“ 

the mil the u,. chIu .nth“ -JhlTom 
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in tlir stone is one of several which arc natural and ore 
fmincjjtly found iu sandstone blocks of this kind. They 
•xrt'ur in some of the stones forming Wuyland’s Smithy. 
P<»stcard-photographs of the Blowing Stone and also of 
the White Horae are obtainable from tl>c cottage by the 
Blowing Stone. 

A walk of another half-mile northwanK past the Ixaiutiful 
grounds of Kingston Lisle House, turning to the right by the 
church, leads to ‘ Tlic Plough where excellent meals may be 
obtained in pleasant surroundings. A few hundred yanis 
north of * The Plough and cast of the roa<l. is a large conical 
mound covctccI with trees. This is a round lujrrow of IxjwI- 
slmpc. Some authorities have thought it to be Roman, 
and Fnwler, near where it is situated, b derived from Fagii- 
llora. I^tin for a variegated !lo<ir or tesselatcd iJavcment. 

It remains to dcscril)c a few sites south of the main ri<lge- 
way. There ore a number of hill-spurs running southwanls. 
along which arc tracks which are at right-angles to the ridge- 
way, The most westerly of these, in the region under review, 
b the continuation of Idstonc Borstall, which leads towards 
the gorgeous wimkIs of .\shdown Park and to Alfred's Castle 
and .some borrows near it. .Vlfrerl’s Castle is h small but vers' 
impressive camp, and in the rabbit-scrapes hereabouts are 
many p<»tshcrds and humanly chipped Hint flakes. Aubrey 
dcscril^d the castle ns having heen badly mutilated through 
too much digging of * the sarsdeii stones to build my Lord 
Craven's lIou.se*. North of ./Vlfred’s Castle is a possible 
barrow, oval in sluipe, rather mutilated. South of Swinicy 
Copse, ludf a mile viuth-west of the ca.sllr. arc two more 
iiuiTows. But the licst ones arc a short distance farther 
south, on Idstoiie Down, known as * Tlic Three Baimws *. 
Tliesc arc three well-formed liowl-barrows iu a good slate of 
preservation. On the downs and especially in the valleys or 
ecKimbes near here are a very large number of sarsen-stoncs. 
It was probably from these that the stones were selected for 
building Waylimd’s Smithy. 

South of Ufllngton Castic is another spur, with a hilltop 
track running southwards. West of the track, about a mile 
.south of Uflington Castle, b the tump known os Idlebusii 
Barrow. It may have been so named bccau\e, aixjut ISOU, 
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some trees were planted on it whirli would not pr«»w on 
aceoiint of the bleak situatiuii. A few yanis south of idlc- 
bush Harrow is a small hut wtdl-forincd <lisc-barrow. 

The metalled nuid on Blowindstonc Hill leads southwards 
towards the Lumbouni Seven Barrows, which are situated two 
and a half miles south of the ridgeway on Blowingstone Hill. 
The Seven Barrtwvs on Luinboum Downs are the best grou|> in 
Berkshire. Tliey really consist of mure than twenty examples, 
all of which arc circular. They arc all prolwhly of the Bronre 
A}{e. The gnaip are well seen in the beautiful air-photograph 
taken by .Major Allen (Plate XVII). 

In the foregnnind of tin.* photograph is n l)cll-barrt)w, rather 
distorted in the photo. North of this is a tiny ring-barrow or 
sauecr-bnmiw, and north of this but still smith of the road 
are two liow 1-harrow’s and a possible bell-bamov in the centre. 
The narrow ring round it is the munins of o trench and bank 
thrown up ala.iit a century ng<* when the mound was planted 
with trees. 

North of the istatl are the Ix'.st burrows. They arc arranged 
in two rows. The top row includes, from left to right, a large 
tlisc- or saucer-barrow, a l)owl-lmrrt>w, another iHuvl-barrow 
with a tiny one adjoining on the south, a t wiu-barruw with the 
inuunds overlapping, and another la>wI-burrow. The lower 
row consists of u fine twin, a lK>w'l-barrow, another l)owl- 
t>arn»w surrounded by a Irre-planting earthlwmk. and a very 
line <lise. Some of these liurrows were oianied about 1850 
by Rrv, John Wilson and Mr. E. Martin Atkins of Kingston 
Lisle, and the tlnds. which ineliule some very large urns, are 
now ill the British Museum. Unfortunately, Wilson and 
Atkins did not keep an nceiirule record of what they found 
ill each Imrrmv, and so it might Iwve been ticttcr if their 
excavations had never been undertaken. Still thev were 
interested in antiquities and did some good work. Atkins 
was a prominent member of the committee for the Scouring of 
the White Horv- in 1837. and undertook a gmal ileal of 
excavations in the neighlKHirhiHal. v.mc of which were done 
more thnnnighly and were licltcr recorded than thrwe anioiig 
the Seven Uam.ws. He lived ut Kingston Lisle House, and 
died III 1830. In Kingston Lisle Church is u stained glass 
window ill his nicnion.'. ** 
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This chapter may iittingly conclude with a quotation of 
part of a poem on White llorsc Hill written by Job Cork, a 
shepherd who spent mrwt or all of his life in the neighbourhood, 

< . . * Ah Zur, I eun rcnurnibcr well 
The •lories the old volte do teB — 
l'p<»n thfat hiU which here i* •eeii 
Uiuiy a Iwtlle there ha^-e l*ern. 

‘ If it i< true as 1 heard zay 
King (aaur]te did here the dragon »hty. 

<\jid dorwn below on yonder hiU 
They buried him us I heard tell. 

* If you along the Rudgeway go 
About a mile for aught I know 
There Wnyland’a Cave then you may sec 
Surmiiiulcd by a elutn|i of trees, . . .* 


AtUlrtuium. 

Since this chapter was trritten, the writer Iuih had the 
good fortune to discover a chambered long Itarrow slightly 
north-west of the Lamlamni Seven Uamiws. The site has 
hern inserted on the map accompanying this chapter. The 
harrow is at the southern end of the wood about .*100 yards 
north of Seven Barrows Fnnn. 
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CHAPTKR IX 


THE NE\V FOREST 

It w(is seen in Chapter V that there is an important concen* 
tration of long barrows on Cranbomc Chase, notably between 
Wixxlyates and ToUord Royal, and especially near the 
Gussages. These long barrows are on a range of cltalk dowas 
west of the Avon. The region we liave now to review is east 
of the Avon, and is totally dev'oid of any lung barrows although 
it contains about 150 of the roiuid ty-pe. It appears that the 
New Forest, which is on sandy soil, was not inhabited to any 
extent, if at all, in the Neolithic period, probably partly on 
account of the scarcity of native flint for making implements. 

The New Forest, as all who know it are aware, is a region of 
infinite beauty at all seasons of the year, especially in spring 
and autumn. Most of the ancient liarrows arc in the south¬ 
eastern part of the forest, between Bruckenhurst and Beaulieu, 
and this part of the forest also contains some of the best 
beauty spots; the region around Beaulieu will therefore be 
selected for study in this chapter. 

The ebccrful-lookiiig old-world town of Bruckenhurst is an 
excellent startiug-fMjint for a New Forest Ramble, and con¬ 
tains some good hotels and cafes. 

Rather more than a mile south of Brockenhurst is Setley 
Plain, on which arc some of the most interesting barrows in 
the forest. They include four examples which arc inter¬ 
mediate ill type between bell and disc. Two of these are in 
the form of a twin, with the outer banks and ditches over- 
lapping. On the hill to the south-east of the twin is a single 
barrow of the same type, and south of the rood from Burley 
to Boldre is another, not far from the New Inn. On Sway 
O>mmon west of the railway-line is a group of borrows, 
indudiug a verj* large, high and itnpre&sive bell-barrow ; this 
is the fiucst bcll-borrow in the forest. 

i«i 
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The Sctlcy Plain barrows were opened many years ago 
mtiier nnseicntifirully, when they appear to have yielded 
evidence of cremation, which is almost invariably found in 
baiTows of this kind. One of the snnill Iwirrows on Sw'ay 
Common yicldc<l a Bronze Age urn inverted over burnt human 
bones. 

Nearly two mih*s to the s<iuth*ea.st is Bucklond Rings, the 
llnest camp in the New Forest. It probably belongs to the 
Early Iron .Vgc. 

Althougii the rarest types of bttm>w are in the Setley Plain 
area, the brgest groups of forest Ijnrrows are on Beaulieu 
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•V Uonnit V- Berm. 

'V 

^ iHtrh. Outrr bank. 


Beuth. Beaulieu Heath Is divided into two jiarts, south-west 
and north-cast. 

The smith-west |mrt of Beaulieu Heath may l>e reached 
along a mctulkil road from Brockenlinrst, or else along some 
much .smaller secondary roads through Uoldre ami Pilley 
Bailey. Thr latter is the preferable route for the rambler. 
The track from Pilley Bailey northwards over the western 
fringe of the heath passes near several large round liarrmrs. 
some of which. Iwviiig llattish tops. appriKieh the platform 
type but are not wdl-murkwl examples thereof. Some of 
them arc covered with bracken or trees. Among the more 
uoUbIc is Pudding Barrow on the extreme north-west comer 
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of the heath. There are also soroe good ones between Pudding 
Barrow and Hatchet Pond, and there are two more examples 
immediately south of the metalled road to the nortii, leading 
to Hatchet Gate. 

Hatchet Pond is of singular beauty. It is supposed to be 
on the site of ii group of old marl-pits which have become 
fllied with water and united into one pond. Near-by is on 
old hoiLse knowi as Hatchet Mill, part of which is us^ as a 
good cafe. There are a few large bowl-barrow.s south of 
Hatchet Pond and east of the road to L\'mingtun. 

The r«>ad castwanls from Hatchet Gate lends to Beaulieu 
about n mile distant, mth the ruins of its famous abbey which 
was founded by King John. The name Beaulieu testiiles to 
the great beauty of the spot especitdiy near the Beaulieu 
Hiver. The Montagu Arms at Beaulieu is a verj' high-class 
hotel. 

A mile to the north-cast is the Hill Top. where l>egins 
Beaulieu Hill Top Heath, on which is a goml sprinkling of 
barrow.s. There are two very tine bell-disc intermediate 
types close together immediately south of the nnid to Fnwlcy. 
One or two prominent apparent barrow.s to the north arc 
either rillc-butls or else barrows converted into them. There 
is a gwnl group of bt>wl-burrows, with one possible l)cll among 
them, near Stonyford Pond ; there arc one or two «»ld rifle- 
butts in the s'icinity ns well, .\mung the most famous New 
Forest tumuli are tlu^se which stand out conspicuously to the 
west of the road l>ctwcen Beaulieu Hill Top and Dibdcn 
Purlieu. This group comprises a central twin-barrow con¬ 
sisting of two confluent round barrows, on each side of which 
is a large round burrow uppn>aehing the bell shape. The 
ditches of these Imutows arc remarkably wcll-prcscr\'cd. 

On the eastern fringe of Hill Top Heath Is a long straight 
entrenchment, on the eastcni side of which are no less than 
seven or eight l)urn>ws, one of which appears to be a tiny 
bell. 'l*he others arc all latwls. 

Among the delightful walks in the Beaulieu area is that 
from Ladycross House near Puiiding Barrow northwards 
through Denny Lodge woods and Denny Dnlgc to .Mntlcy 
Passage and Beaulieu Hoad Station. Iietwcen which places 
are several round barrows. Refreshments may be obtained 
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at the Beaulieu Road Hotel by the station. It is worth 
mention that the railway line between Southampton and 
L^Tnington twists and turns through the forest to avoid 
spoiling the beauty-spots. This course was followed largely 
through the influence of one Castleman, a director of the 
railway with a great love of the forest, and the line use<l to 
be known ns Castlcman’s corkscrew. A mile north of Beau¬ 
lieu Rond station is the charming Beaulieu River. 

Let us conrludc this chapter with a delightful quotation 
from Wise's hook on the New Forest; 

TIte bevi iulvice winch I cun gi>-c to see the Forest is to follow 
the course of one of its stirunn, unil mnke it your frlcnrl anil chxd- 
{Mniiin, unil go whrrrwr it gtirs. It will he sure to take you through 
the grertmt volleys, aitil past the thickest woods, and under the 
largest trees. No step uiong with It is ever lost, for it ne\xr goes 
out of its way hut in search of some fresh beauty.* 

UTKB.Wl'Ra i 

fSumner, Ifejmiod ; Ancifni EarthKOTlut of Ihe .Vctc Forftl. 1017, 
c»(M'cially pp. HO-A. 

•Smnner, I Icy wood } Guide In Ike Xew Fortel, iU’i*. 

Wiae. J. H.; The \ftt Forest, varkius editions from 180S onwards. 
(Chapter 17 deals with the tmrrascs.) 

Mars I 

tSuiiiiier, lIcywiKid : .4 Map of Aneietu SUe» (a the Xew ForeM, 
Ctanbome i'koMr and Bnumemoulk District. lOi^, 

Djy. .* l-iacA Fopuhtr Edilian. Slieeta tUI and l.tg. 

: l-facA Tourut Map of Ike Xrw Fottei. 

OJS. : 6~inck HanU. 78 SW. (iliU Top Heath), 80 NW. (Setley 
I'iain), 80 NE, (Hatchet I’oml area) and 80 SW. (Shirley Holms). 
*Specially recommended. 

fSpecially rreonimendcd, hut scarre and expensive. 


• J. H. Wise ; Tke Xew Foreet, chapter 2. 



CHAPTER X 


BOW IIILI. AND THE WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 

Iluiitnnitv %»»» Ihk-k rmiujjh here in an earlier day—Ihe humanity 
arhicii tuunellril fur Mint iti the chalk uf Stoke Down, and drew the 
lon« line:« of ' coverwi way» * Bcrtw« Bow Hill, and built the camp 
upon the ridge, anil piled up the great harrow* on llie brow, where 
(HO Ihe tale goca) lie certain king* that fell in Itoltle hereabout in 
tKK),—A. II. ALLcaoFT. lioiKnland Pat/ncay*. 2nil hlilition, p. 27J 


Os the west of the ro«<i lictween (Ihichester and Midhurst 
is a lx»ld range t>f rugged and rolling downs, which is among 
the finest stretches of cluilk downs in cxistcnec. It i.s 
speckled with luiwthorns and tufts of gurse, and scarred 
with the footprints of our ancestors in the form of barrows, 
flint-mines, cntrcnehnients, and other vestiges, 

Tlic best centre for exploring these downs is Chichester, 
but Midliurst is nearly as good. number of delightful 
old-world Su.ssc,x villages are scattered between Midhurst 
and Chichester, and any of these villagts is also u good eciitre 
for exploring these hills. .Among the prettiest of thes«,‘ 
villages is Singleton with its thatched cottages and with the 
Lavont streant running through the street by the roatLsidc. 
It was while staying nt Sittglcton tlu»t William Coblxrtt 
wrote: \ . as to these villages in the South Dowas they 

arc beautiful to behold. . - . The houses arc good and warm : 
and the gardens s<imc of the verj' l>est that I have seen In 
England The Chichester-Midhurst road is well served by 
Southdown buses, and the la-st point to alight for Bow’ Hill 
is Bindertoii House just north of Lavaiit. .An alternative 
wny is to walk or go by bus from Chichester to East .Ashling 
and walk tiue northwnnis to West Stoke and Stoke Down 
(cast). 

West of Stiike Clump is a ditched lx)wl-l>arrow near an 
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entn:nchincnl, north of which arc the shafts of flint-mines of 
Ncfilithic or Early Bronre Ajjc. These Hint-mines arc similar 
to the better-known ones at Cissbury, Sussex, and Brandon, 
Norfolk. On the western slope of this hill is another earth¬ 
work. and on the western sp«rr of Stoke Down is a (n^up of 
small laiwl-harrows. which revealed a probable Saxon date 
when opened in the nineteenth century. There is reason to 
l>clicvc that at one time this group of snmll gmve-niounds 
was much more extensive tlmn at present. 

On the north-east of this spur of Stoke Down is Kinglcy 
Vale. 1 ‘ontaining its celebrated grove of yew trees. On Bow 
Hill. l>eyond. are the four enorniutts Imwtows, eonsLsting of 
two l>owls and two la-lls, known as the Devil's Hum)>s. 
These have t)ccn o|K>ncd an«l belong to the Early Bronze Age. 
ulxHit t.'>(K) B.c. Between the mounds arc a series of three or 
four little pits, each enelmeil in a cirmilar bank or lip of 
earth. These appear to Imj contemporary with the harrows. 

South-west of the four Imutows is a line entrenchment 
consisting of a ditch aiwl bank, and another earthwork exists 
rm the hill-sIo[ie to the north-west. The narrow bank running 
the whf)lc length «»f the liarrows but a few yards to the north¬ 
west is coiii|ianttively niiHlern. 

Nearly a mile to the west of the Four Barrows, on the 
western spur of Bow Hill, and slightly on the northcni slo|)e 
thereof, is a verj* fine twin Ull-barrow, consisting of two large 
mounds placed on a platform enclosed in an oval ditch. 
Twin-twirows are a great rarity outside of Salisbur>- Plain. 
an<l represent the zenith of Ixurow-architccture. The dis¬ 
covery- of rare barrow-types such as this example, which was 
first n-cogni/taJ as such by the writer, gives a great thrill to 
l*urrt»w-hunting. 

A few hundred yards to the north of the Devil's num|>s are 
Minrr earthworks of various kinds, hexmd which arc two 
small l«*ng Imrrows on Sloughtim Down! Between them i.s a 
possible ronml barrow whieh is not marked on the Dnliuincc 
Maps. On laindKlown Hill t<. the west ore four more small 
bowl-bumiws which are not markc-d on the nuips. 

A descent of Ijimlalown Hill on I ho north-west side brings 
the rambler to u track, ami if he wntiuucs walking north¬ 
west. |>ast Wildham Burn, he wfll come to East .Mardcn and 
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ill another Imlf-itiile he will reach Long Lane. A walk of 
ii mile westwards along Long Lane brings the rambler to 
Telegraph Hill, and on the south of the road is a vrr>’ fine 
hnig barrow, discovered by the writer, known as Solomon’s 
or Baverse’s Thumb. A walk ali>ng Telegraph Hill through 
a delightful wood leads to Compton, where the rambler may 
Ix’ able to get one of the rather infrequent buses Iwck to 
Chichester. 

.-\nothcr iiivigoruting walk in this jwjrt of the downs is 
along the riilgeway east and west of the Cocking liup. This 
may easily bo approached by bus from Midhnrst, Chiehi?stcr 
or Singleton. 

A walk wcstwarils from Cocking (iap leads over Coeking 
Downs, on which is a platform-shape<l barrow, towanls 
Linch Down, «)n the western slope of which is a borrow not 
marked on the maps. West of Linch Down is Didling Hill, 
where is a round barrow ciiciosed in a square earthwork of 
iimisuul type. .\ track to the south-west leads to Monkton 
Down, and slightly north-west of .Monkton House is the finest 
group of tumuli in Sussex — * The Devil’s .liinqis ’. These 
consist of six enormous bell-ljurrows arranged in a line. 
That at the south-east is nearly destroyed, but the others arc 
in fairly good condition though they arc rather covered by 
trees. It is unfoiinnate that this fine group is obscured by 
thick woimIs. 

On the west may lie m'CIi an entrenehinent mounting Pen 
Hill towanls Beacon Hill on whirl) is a camp artiund which 
may be huiiid ipiuntities of ancient pottery, probably like the 
camp of hlarly Iron .\gr date. 

The truck from C<x*king (Jap eastwanls leads over Manor- 
farm dow’ti to Heyshott Downs, where the track is bordered 
on the south by wootls. On the eastern part of Heyshott 
Downs is u fine group of nlxiiit ten bowl-shaped barrows, one 
of which is much larger than the others. Siimc of the smaller 
ones have had their tojis removcil and must not be mistaken 
for ring-barrows. Farther rastwards is (Jraffhani D<»wn, 
where arc u few burrows ineliidiiig two large ones placed 
clo-se together. .\ track s^julh-eastwanls from llraflhuni 
Down through Tcgleaze woods lends to Waltham Down, 
where IS a group of five large rnuiui barrows — four larwls 
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and one bell. Tlie rambler is not advised to look for the 
Waltham Du\rn group unless he is armed with a 6-inch 
O.S. map, as they arc not very easy to locate with a map on 
a smaller scale. On Heyshott and Craffham Downs, near the 
barrows arc a number of entrenchments or ' covered ways * 
running from north to south over the downs. 

It remains to add a little general information about this 
area. Richard Cobden, the eminent Free-Trade statesman, 
was boni at Heyshott. and Cardimil Manning in his early 
manhood held a curacy hereabouts. East of Bow Hill and 
south of Heyshott Downs it glorious (>uodwood, and the fine 
Ejirly Iron .\ge hill-fort known as the Trundle, which is 
placed on an earlier camp of Neolithic limes. .\aron’s golden 
calf is suitl to lie buried on this hill. The road on the southern 
liordcr of the Racecourse is on the site of on early track 
known as the Hurrowny. 

Good centres for lodging und refreshments in this part of the 
countiy* are at Midhurst and Chichester. Singleton is the 
prettiest and among the liest centres, and the Drove Hotel 
in the vilhigc is recommended. Rcfresluncnts may also be 
obtained nt the inns at Co<‘king. Compton, .Stoughton and 
elsewhere. The inn at Stoughton is verv convenient for 
Bow Hill. 
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ALFUISTON AND TID: EAST SUSSEX DOWNS 

C»n nil |i«rt of the South Down* U llicrc more exquiute entertain¬ 
ment for the antiquary or more dcliciotw food for the e|>icurr. Tliose 
lieautiful sepnlchml rooniimentu, ilennmlnatcd liarrowni, or luinull. 
with whlelj the down*, in ewrj- direct Ion, are more or h-«s (in»eed. 
are in this dUlrirl numerous and of various form# and diinensioivs. 

IIOBffr‘r* '* on Alfriston, in his Hir/ory of Ltvx$, 11, p. 1 

The fine stretch of chalk downs described in this chapter 
forms one of the most charming regions in Sussex, and that is 
high praise. Almost in the centre of the downs of East Simc.x. 
nestling between two ranges of rolling downs, dinded by the 
River Cuckmcre. is the lovely ancient village of Alfriston, 
with its early ilarkct Cross, the two old inns (the Market 
Cross anil the Star), tlie fine church which Is known as the 
Cathedral of the Downs, the Old Clergy lIoiLse, part of which 
is open to the public, and many other places of interest and 
beauty. The Alfriston area has l>een well said to contain the 
longest man, the smallest church (Lullington—the remains 
of a larger edifice) and the oldest inn (Ihc Star) in Su-ssex. 
The Wilmington Giant, about two miles cast of .Alfriston, is 
the world’s largest representation of the human figure. 

It Is a gooil plan to start a |>eregrination from Scaford 
(pronoiinccil Seoford, not .VenCnl), and to walk from there 
to Alfriston. A rtmil leads from Scafonl (near Uie railway 
station and bus terminus) |>ast East Rlntchingtun windmill 
across the golf-course, on to a typical downland ridgeway 
along which arc sprinkled a few tumuli. .After passing a few 
siiiall ones jitst north of the golf-course, the rambler should 
continue walking due northwarvls along the ridgeway from 
which grand views ore obtainable, and after another half- 
mile he will come to a large mound with a hollow in the 
centre, wliich is the meeting point of barl»eil-wire fences. 

ITl 
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This barrow is called Fiw LoriU’ Burgh. Iiccause it used to 
be <111 the Imuiiiiani’ of five |mrishcs. It is still on the boiin- 
liars' of four. A walk of another Imlf-mile northu'arils leads 
to two large bowl-barrows close together. On the west of 
this ridgeway may be seen two very large bowl-barrows placed 
on top of a hill. These are known as the Lord’s Biirgks. A 
walk of another mile, keeping well to the north and taking 
care not to Ixrar to the right along any of the trihutar>' tracks, 
leads the rambler to the top of Firlc Beacon. This hill is 
crowned by a large IjowI-Imutow, and a short distance to the 
wesit is one of the long slmiic. silver eofTin is supposed to 
be buried on Firlc Hill, and one of the barrows here is said 
to Ik- the resting-place of the giant of Firle Beacon. Beneath 
Firle Beacon is the beautiful Firle Park in the grounds of which 
is Firlc Place, the scot of the (iuge family. The mugniHcent 
alabaster efhgs’ and tomb of Sir John Gage (Constable of the 
Tower of London, died 1557) is in Firlc Church. 

From Firle Beacon it is n wonderful walk south-castwanls 
along a ridgeway overlooking the Weald, for a distance of 
ulwul three miles, to the village of .Vlfriston. .\long this 
ridgeway there are no fewer than *5 or .50 tumuli, nearly all 
nmnil onrs, but there are two fine long barrows at the Alfri'ston 
end of the track. One of these is on the left of the ridgeway 
going towanls Alfriston, just aliove Wiiiton Chalk Pit anil 
alxiut three hundred yanls north of the track down the hill- 
slope into the s-illagc. Tlie other and larger long Imrrow is on 
the right of the same ridgeway un<l Uirec hundred yanls past 
the previous long barrow, going towunls Alfriston. This 
bam.w is aliout 55 yards long and is flankcil by deep ditches 
as is usual with long borrows on tlic chalk'downs 

.Vlfriston may now be reached, for a weU-neeilcd meal after 
this glorious walk, by two nltcmutive routes, cither by 
descending the hill by taking the track to the left or cast 
opianitc the larger long bam.w (which is callcil Long Burgh)’ 
iw cUe by continuing along the ridge wav for another few 
Jmndrrd yards and turning to the left at'the next turning. 
The latter trm^ enters .Alfriston just hy the .Star Inn. whem 
the nsilor IS stnmgly oilvisod to have his meal. It is a fine 
old half-timbered building. 

The beauty and quuintness of this ancient village have 
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alrcndy been indicated ; and the rambler will certainly want 
to liiiftcr here. 

During the lou^ days of midsuninier it is a good phui to 
walk fn>m Scaford to ^Vlfristoii by the route dcscril>ed, and 
after having tea at the Star to walk back to Scafonl by the 
road leading southwards on the west of the River Cuckmcre. 
Incidentally I have frequently observed the most glorious 
sunsets when in the Cuckmere valley. These can be well 
seen by taking the road south-westwards leading up to High 
and Over, and so to Scaford. 

The walk betwtHm Scaford and Alfriston by the road over 
High and Over is. however, l>cst taken by starting at Scaford 
and going along Hindover and Alfriston roads. The climb is 
so gnidiial ns hanlly to l>c noticeable ; but in the course of the 
walk of nearly lliree tniles, over 300 feet arc ascended. .\s the 
rambler reaches the top of the hill he is encountcrcil, almost 
without any warning, by a panoramic view of East Sussex, 
with the silvery Cuckmcre %vinding its way gracefully towards 
the sea at Cuc^erc Ilnvcn. There is a very steep drop from 
the top of the hill down to the river. On a northern spur 
near the top of High and Over is a large lx)wl-baiTow, slightly 
south of which is a White lb»rsc carved on the escarpment of 
the chalk downs. This horse is of no antiquity, liaving been 
made in 1024 ; another horse, now nearly or entirely obliter¬ 
ated. was made nearby* about 1838. 

It remains to indicate one or two other walks which should 
be taken from jVlfrLston. 

The rttutl iiorthwartls past the Market Cross Inn and on the 
left of the Cross Icatls towards Winton. The house and 
garden kmtwn as Sanctimry, slightly west of the liandfiil of 
cottages known us Winton, stands on the site of an .\nglo- 
Snxon cemetery, miuiy of the grave-g<Hxls from which arc in 
l.ewes .Museum. A f«»tpath northwards past the Sanctuary 
leads to Berwick Church; in the churchyard here is a large 
mound which some have considerc«l to be a Imutow. It Is 
surmounted bv a War Memorial. .V few hundred yards east 
of Berwick Church is Drusillu's famous tea-rooms. Berwick 
is pronounced Burwick, not Br:rrick. 

Starting again from Alfristoii, a narrow lone leads from the 
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main or Mi^lt Street tu the Church, situated on the village 
green known u» the Tye. Aifriston Church is not without 
its legend. The tradition U tlmt originally it was intended 
to build the church on a piece of ground known us Suvyne 
Croft, west of the High Street. The building was begun, but 
during each night the stones were removed and placed, by 
suftcrnntural ngenev, in the neighbouring field known a.s the 
Tye. 

Then one day at dawn a wise man walking abroad saw four oxen 
lying asleep in the Tye, their rumps togrtlirr, and resemhling, as 
they lay, llie form of a Greek cross. .\t onee the niinsclc of the 
stones stocxl revealed. Heaven had interposed to prevent the build¬ 
ing from lieing erected in the Sav>'n« t'roft, mid liud thus drawn the 
attention of the bnllilcrs to the Tye. Forthwith the tirst site was 
alMinduned. ami on the spot where the oxen liad been found sleep¬ 
ing was raised the luindsome crucifurai church called tlic Cathedral 
of the South Downs.' 

This tradition has been noted of other churches (see the 
chuptcni on Dartmoor and the Cotswolds iu this book). On 
no account should the rambler miss the OUl Clergy* House 
near the church. 

A track from Aifriston over the Cuikmerc River and past 
Lullington Church leads to a roud up Winduver Hill, on which 
is a probable long barrow, near which is a very large and fine 
round barrow with a ditch round it. On the escarpment to 
the north is carvcil the celclirated Long .Man of Wilmington, 
or Wilmington Giant, who. as a writer has truly observed, 
U especially long in ilisclosing his identity and a^. On the 
hill to the cast arc a few more barrows, and on the northern 
escarpment overlooking Wilmington is a long l>arrow known 
os the Hunter’s Burgh. The return to Aifriston may be 
made by descending the liill by the track post the Hunter’s 
Burgh, and turning westwards post Wilmington Priory, and 
then along the road south-westwanLs over the hill near 
LuUington Church and so entering the village of .VlfrUton. 
Tho»r who walk from Alfrislnii over Windover HUI to Jeving- 
ton wUl be rcwardctl by the sight of a particulariy fine scries 
of lynchcU or anacut eultivation-tcrraccs east of Jevingtoo, 

‘ Arthur Beekctt. Tht Spirit uj hW Dram,. 
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aiid between Jcvingtoti and Eastbounie are some very fine 
large bowl-barrow's. 
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CHAPTER XU 


.HEDWAY ME(;aLITHS 

Cila rotilioua M of fourt* llnl stutic*, oivc of ktitniUng uprigiil 
in thf middle of 2 other, iiicIcMtnit the edge «idr« of the llrst and 
the fourth layd lint aloft the utlicr three ; . . , nienne may «>tand 
on eythcr •litc of the middle »tone In time of rtormo or teni|)c$t. 
Mife from wind mid rax-ne. being defended with tlic lirrdth of the 
!itane», ns having one iit their l>uekes. one on eyther side, anti the 
fourth over their heads.—S tow'* Chroniclr, EtlMl 

Thk cclcbrntcd Kit’s Coly is one of a group of niegalitliic 
remuitis on each side »>f the Medtray valley lietwcen Rochester 
and MititUiutic. The monuments are picturesquely situated 
in a chequer work of wootls and meadou’s near the ancient 
Pilgrims’ Wny, and just below the North Downs. 

The locality contains enough material for sevcml rambles, 
but the most importont sites, which are the Coldnim and 
Addington Itmg barrtiws and Kit’s Coty, can Im got into a 
day’s ramble. It U pr.ipos«l to work from west to east, 
describing the places of interest as they occur, in order that 
the rambler may plan his own rumbles and pick and choose 
whichever sites take his fancy. 

The Ik’sI starting-points are Wrotham (pronounced 
Rootluim) and Wrotham Heath. Ightham to the samth- 
west was the home of the late Uenjamin Ilarrison, the great 
champion of eoliths, many of which have been found on the 
plateau aliovc the North Downs. Tbr Pilgrims’ Way runs 
near the foot of the downs from Wrotham north-eastwards. 
On the cast side of the road In-lwccn Tisittiscliffc (pronounced 
locally Trvislcy) and Wrotham Heath, at a height of 280 feet, 
marked on the map. it a Urge round barrow, ni>w in private 
groiimis. 

From Wrotliaiii Heath north-enstwanls is a road through 
Addington Pork towanls Addington Place. Nearly opposite 
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iljf latttT, Iiolili of the nwl uud west of a wcmkI. is the megm- 
litli known us the ChestmiU. This ronsi.^ts of a tumbled 
hra|» o{ large sarsens iK'iicath a snudl rltiinp of tree*. It has 
luTii in a ruinous condition at least since 1734, but is prnlwbly 
the remains of a burial-ohambcr. 

The road towards Addington cuts through the remains 
of u fine ohanjbcrwl long Iwrrow a few yards south-east of 
the Chestnuts. At first sight this monument may appear 
to be nothing mure than a few stones scattered at random 
over the land : but the rambler who studies the stones care¬ 
fully will obscr>'c Hint they arc nearly all arranged in two 
parallel rows lictwcen which is the mound, at the north-east 
end of which is the burial-chamber or entrance or Imth. It 
should lx? noted that the stones of this barrow are on both 
sides of the road. This megalith was excavated with little 
result by Tliomas Wright about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is interesting to note that he obtained un.solicitcd 
digging assistaiiee from a local resident who dn*anied that 
he would find a erm-k of gohl Un rein, hut whase enthusiasm 
wanes! after a while. This site, like several others described 
ill Ibis chapter, U markcil on most maps as a stone circle. 
It is correctly markeil us a burial-chamber on the wrently 
published l-ineh O.S. Fifth Hclicf Eelition map. 

From the cross-roads north of the Addington sites a green 
track leads through Ryarsh Wood to the Coldnim sites. 
.About five pn«stratc sarsens in a line running north and south 
may be seen in the lichl south of C*»ldruni Farm. Tlicre arc 
also one or two other stones cast of this line. They are 
marked on the 0-inch O.S. map (1907 Revision) as ‘SUine 
Circle ' which they certainly are not. If they are the mnaiiis 
of any prehistoric monuineiit, which is rather doubtful, they 
may have formcil a stone n»w. 

On Hie west of the track towards the I*ilgrims’ Way, and a 
few yards north of Coldnmi Farm, is a fine cliambercd long 
barrow imirkc<l on most maps as a stone circle. It is the finest 
and most complete of the AIc<lway megaliths. The rectangu¬ 
lar mound, which is shorter Hum is u.sual in long barrows, is 
plaeeil with its long axis east and west, and is Ixinleresl by it 
pcristalith of sarseits which go round all four shies. Pbeed 
ill a prominent situation at tJic eastern end Is a large stone 
12 
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structnrt*. wiiich is tlii* rrniaias of tin* buriul>rhiiiiil)cr. This 
iMirinl-fiiaiiilit’r was cxmvnlfd in I'Mn by K. .1. Hcnnett, 
K. ^\. I'tlkiiis anil itlluTs. Tliry fritiiul in it the rcmnins of 
at Ifji.st 2‘J skcli^tons us Well as fnn»menLs of potterj' and u 
ilini saw. One of llirsr fragments of jKittcry is in Muidstonc 
Mii!>euni wiiieh also contains a niodcl of I be monument. 
.•\ci,sinlinj» to Sir A. Keith, the luintan bones sugjiesl tluit the 
skeletons wiTe all related if not of one fiiinily. and the 
ajjp.s ranged from ncwly.lx*rti rhildren to old men and women. 
These arc thouj-hl to Im- the primaiy burials ami they are of 
lone Imiitow type. 

One or two other limU Iwve Ih-cii made at other times at the 
Culdrum site. Ibiring the nineteenth century a skeleton was 
found in the Imriabehnndier, and was buried in Mcoplinm 
ehurehxanl; wla renjifm tin- vu-nr of TrolliselirTe in which 
the barrow is situated eomplnincd that the vicar of Mcopliuin 
hud niblx-d him of his oldest pansfiioner! In IWJ*' another 
skull was fouml by E. W. Kilkins in the Imrinl-elmndKT, in 
winch at least ‘.M people were IhrnTore hiiriril. 


All these human lames londisl to k- in n broken and fmo- 
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wi->t tn cast. It is douittful if they ever formed n prehistoric 

MintlUiiifUt. 

Farther eastward is Devil’s Heap Wood, which may have 
lx?cii named from n tairrow or other earthwork known as the 
Devil’s Heap; lait this is pun? conjecture on the part of 
the writer, wht» found nothing of interest when he explored 
the harality. 

East of Hui^'cl in Cookadam Shaw about a mile and n half 
north of the Culdnim sites is a heap of stones marked on the 
•t-inch O.S. map (11>07 Hev'Lsion) as the remains of a stone 
circle. There i.s no evidence that these stones ever formed 
|>art of a megalith : on the contrary’ it is known that at least 
some of the sttmes luive liceii placed there rt^cenlly. They 
appear to Imve been tumbled into the large ba$in'sliu(K‘d 
cavity in which they now lie. They are not worth seeing, 
hut the charming village of Harvcl. with its many thatehetl 
and Imif-timbered houses, is well worth a visit. 

The placc'immes Stonrhrirlgr, Stuiigutc, Stnnstcil, bear 
witness to the profusion of sursen stones in this district. 

Some three miles north-cast of the (’oldruni sites is Ilol- 
Ixjrough Hill, on the eastcni sIojk’ of which is llollmrough. 
a large Imwl-shapcd barrow covercil with tre«rs. It is con¬ 
sidered to lie Itoinan, as the result of excavation by Tliomas 
Wright in 18 (t, when a Roman iibulu or brooch wh.s fotitul 
near or on the origiiud turf-iiiir lieiurath the l>am>w. The 
rambler with an eye for scenery is recommended to avoid 
IIollM>rough Hill, for from it is a grand view of the cement 
and lime works lietween Hulling and the place with the ugly 
mime of Snodhiiid. It is therefore a got»d plan for all but 
the most ardent students of lloniaii remains to make fur 
old-world Aylesford after seeing the Coldnim and .Addington 
sites. 

In the Aylesford Sand Company's saiiilpit north of .Ayles¬ 
ford some stone cists have been fumid. Uiic of tbem may* 
still be seen in the s.nndpit on impiiryut the foreinun’s house. 
These cists arc considered to be of Rronze Age. 

From Aylesford to the north-east is a road leading to 
Bluebell Hill and the Kit's Coty group of megaliths. In a 
ploughed held north of the road, and cast of Great Tottingtun, 
arc two large sarsciis, ouc of which is known us the CoQln 
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Stonr. Two skulls were found undtT it in 183G, and it scents 
ficnr that these stones are Ihc remains of u burinl-chamttcr 
|)crha|>s orijnnally covmsl by a barrow. .Vear these bi^e 
stones arc f wo much smaller stones which probably formed 
part of the structure. 

On the south side of the iiictalleil road, and almost opposite 
the Collin Stone BWiup, is the (iroup known as the Countless 
Stones, from a traditum I hat they <^nnot be counted corrcctlv'. 
Tliis gnaip is l>cneath a cluntp of trees. In Stukelcy’s time 
(about Wl'i) the stones were known as the Little Coty House, 
t)r Little Kit s Coty and they appear to have been arranged 
in a more orderly manner, evidently forming a burial-ehumiM-r. 
Tlic (tround I lot of them is given in Stukelev's Itincrnriuin 
( uriosum. It is still frequent for groups of people to Inr seen 
roiinling the stones. 

We now c«.nic ti» the most famous of the >Iedwny mcgiditLs, 
Kit’s Coty, situated on the hill immediately west of an ancient 
trackway leading northwanis from the cross-roads by the 
Countlrss Stones. In many books it is called Kit’s Coty 
House. It is l>elievi*d. however, tlmt Cotv means cottage or 
house, and to avoid retlundanee the recent ten«lcney luis been 
to call the monument Kit’s Coty. It was pr<»bably originaUy 
the dummy entrance at the cast end of a long barrow The 
iiioiiiid is now nearly levelled, hut tinder favourable conditions 
It may be seen from the top of Hluebcll Hil| and it is als«. 
visible from the air, Stukriey drew' the monument in 172'* 
and in his drawing he inelnde<l the long mound which he 
cuUeil • the gnive He also included at the ircstcm end of 
the rnmind, a stone which he ealle<l ‘the General’s Tomb’. 
This npjK-ars abo on illustrations of about 1780 whicli I have 
Ufore me. This stone was destroyed nianv vears ago \ 
•parccll of Mirnll stones’ which Stnkelcv’noted in iWs 
through a correspondent, near the tvestem'end of the monmi 
may have l>cen the remains o[ a pcristalith or iKrrlwps of a 
burial-chamber. ” 

Near Warren Farrn Uirrc was formerly another burial- 
cluimUr or cisl which was destroyed in 1823. .N'ot far awav 
is the White Horse Stone, north of the track lu the cast of 
Warren Cottage. This st.ine is a verv large sarsen which 
appears to have been place-d ,n its present upright position 
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by huninu agency, and near it arc a few much smaller stones. 
The White Horse Stone has a number of natural perforations 
in it, which give it the appearance of a horse’s head; others 
sec in it the representation of a fish 1 It may or may not be 
the remains of a megalithie monument. The present stone is 
not the origiiml Wliite Horse Stone which was destroyed 
some years ago. 

From the Lower Bell Inn nearby there arc frequent buses 
to Chatliain and Maidstone. At the latter town arc an excel¬ 
lent Library and .Museum, where may be seen in the former a 
collection of liooks on Mc«lwuy Valley antiquities, and in the 
latter many (*f the archaeological finds of the district. 
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CHAPTEB XIII 


BRK( Kl^VND *\ND ITS BORDERS 

Krw ilKlrk-lH in Kiiropc hii« mon* attnu'lions to tlir arrliarok»j;i!it 
tbnti Bm'klanii. , , , Ita iiiipi(rtnnt Itinl'inin*** at Crime'* Cro%'e*; 
its IrnKtliy mllni|;i' of priinitivr iraekway* ; its dyke*, many liam>»rs, 
iind till? nuinrmtis n<liw of rnrly cultures which are cimstanlly beinc 
dh(C0\i'ml. inilienlr that , . . it was one of the inuit iniportanl 
centre* of euUurr in the llritisli Nle*, 

"• t*- t'l.AaKr, In Hrccktnn^ il'iVdi 

The name Breoklami was ;?iven by the late W. G. Clarke to 
Hint peaceful stretch of iindulatini; heathland which occiipicH 
the reutnd portions of Norfolk oiid Siifhilk. This extensive 
area h mostly sitimted on sundy soil, but [« partly on the 
rhnik. The lietiuty of the heath’ is rnhonced by the numb<*r 
of pine plantations which are scattrrcti over it, and here and 
there are clumps of golden gcirsr. Such a setting is ideal for 
a quiet ramble among the traekways, m-eupation-sites. and 
Iwm.ws of prrhistorie man, in which the heath abounds. 
'Hk burrows of Breekland an- nawtly of Bnmzc Age. No 
long Ijnrmws have so far been fotmd here. Roman barrows 
exist at Eastlow Hill near Bury St. Fklnmnd.s. 

While no |>nrts of Brecklniul arc especially prolific in 
tumuli, the greater jHirtioii of the region U more or less 
.sprinkled with them. Tlie largest groups hereal>outs are just 
beyond the Imwlcrs of Btvcklnud—<.n Salthotisc Heath near 
Cromer, and on Marticsham nml Brightwell Heaths near 
Ipswich. It is pr«p<K«l to explonr this region bv following 
the supiKwed ctairse of the Irknicld Wav leisurely throuffh 
Suffolk and Norfolk. ' ^ 

We left this aricieiit truck on the Ikrkshirr Downs (Chap¬ 
ter vni). where we were in the midst of a rich flarlv Bronze 
Age area of barrows, including several of laOl and disc types. 
It appears that the bell- and dise-barrows originated in the 
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regions of Stonehenge or Avebnn.’, spreading thence north¬ 
eastward'* along the Berkshire Downs, roughly following the 
course of the ancient track known as the Ickniclcl Way, <ir of 
the neighlMMiring and pcrhnj>s curlier Ritlgcway over the 
tlowns. After following the Berkshire Downs, and crossing 
the Thames, the Way runs north-iast wards along the western 
slope of the Chiltem.s to Dunstable Downs, wht^rc it niiis 
within a few yanls of the group of barrows known as the ‘ Five 
Knolls among which arc some beU-borroivs. 

The Way then continues luirth-eastwnrds throiigit Baldock 
and Royston, {Missing near the Thcrfirld Heath groiiii of 
Iwirrows kiniwn as the Five Hills. These are nil of liowl slia(>c 
except one which is n line long harrow. Continuing north- 
cast«-ards, the tniek [lasstrs near the site of two barrows called 
‘ The Two Captains ’ near N’ewmnrkct Racceoiirsc. uiid 
enters Hreeklutul. 

Between Keiilford and Laekfor*! there are round harntws 
on each siilc of the Way, within a mile or twu uf its course. 
From Ijirkforil the W.ay goes by [ckliiigliam Belt north¬ 
eastwards t«i 'rhrlfonl, liceording to the gencnilly aeec|»ted 
view. A |)ovsihle nltenialivc r<»iitc, however, is via lekling- 
liam, the name of this delightful village being suggestive. 
The track immediately east of the church, which has a 
thntehcil naif, is known os the Pilgriins’ I’ath. Near this 
{uith and two miles north-east of leklinghani arc live Ixirrows. 
one of which is east of the track and the other four are west 
thcrtsif. Tlu'sc Imrriiws are diiTlnilt to lliifl, and when found 
arc rather disappointing ; they are all of bool shn|»e. and arc 
of hut slight elevation. AImhiI two mile* east of the sup- 
{a»se<l leknield Way, near Brandon nxwl Heath, is a liiiniiliis 
known hy the suggestive name of * Tros'cllcr’s Hill *. f)n the 
First Edition of the 1-inch Ordnaiiec map three liamiws 
apfarur to far marked here. The writer has not yet visited 
the site. Slightly north of Traveller's Hill the Icknicid Way 
cuts a fine r«xid known as Duke’s Ride, at a place called 
Barrow’s Conu-r. which may or may not liavc been the site 
of a baiT<»w. Between here and Tlietfonl the «s;airsc tif the 
lekiiieltl Way is ilitflcnlt to trace. 

It is thrrefore a giKxl plan to turn to the cast along Duke’s 
Ride to F.uston, bearing north over the Little Ouse bridge 
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and eventually reaching a Iwirrow on Elder Hill and another 
to the north-west known as Tutt Hill or Tntt’s Hill. Both 
these are large bowl-barrows. East of the road, and nearly 
opposite Elder Hill, is the ini|>ortnnt group known as Seven 
Hills, which were originally ten or more in numlxT. Unfor¬ 
tunately those at the western end «)r the group were daniaged 
or removed during the Grcjit War when the .site was occupied 
by an aerodrome. The rcinaiiulcr of the group consists of 
several fine large Imwl-barrows ami one bell-barrow, which 
i* the largest in the group. There may also have been two 
barrows of ‘ disc ’ or * ring ’ type, according to ^lartin, the 
author of the Uintary nfThetford : but these are now scarcely 
visible from the ground though they lujve been shown uji 
better on an air-photograph taken in I1W5, The .scenery 
between teklinghum and henr is most l>cHUtirii]. 

It is a short distance from here to Thetford, which contains 
a very fine mound known a.s Castle Hill, Itenenth which some 
silver IrIU are suit! to Ih: buried. Cn.stle Hill, as the name 
implies, is the site of a co.stle. 

The path nf the loknicld Way from 'rhctfonl onwards is 
tHinjcctuml. The lute W. G. Clarke favoured a track north¬ 
wards to Hunstanton, nml thi.s is the route along which I 
projKJse to conduct my readers, 11 is proposal to follow 
Cliirkc’s siiggf'strd mute in its iimin outliiirs, but to deviate 
from it frrtjuently fur the purpose of seeing barrows. 

The mctnileil road from Thctfonl northwards towards the 
\\atcr ^^orks leads to (.lullow.s Hill, where there arc tw'o 
prolwble j»loughe«l barrows just cast of the road. This road 
leads eventually to Lynford Coint, whieh is only a mile cast 
of the famous Hint-mine shafts known as Griine’s (.iruves. 
If the rambler continues past West Tofts and then along the 
road to the north ho will light upon another prelilstorir flint 
quaiT>-. in Buckenham Tofts Park. A mile to the mirt h-cast 
the rooil joins Smuggler's Hoad, which is pmlmhly part of the 
leknirlil ^Vuy. In its passjigc nemss B^xlnev Warren it 
passes a liarrow enlh-d Dead Man’s Hill fmm a trmlition 
that a man wa.s buried there; the Inith of which lielicf has 
Ik-cii pmvctl by c.xcavntiun. 

Abmit two miles north-east of Dead .Man's Hill (which is 
not marked on the l-inch D.S. maps) is Clermont, slightly 
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west of which, in a field called Hill Field, a very iin(K>rtaut 
burial was foiiud in a l>arrow wliich lias now been destniycd. 
Tlic barrow was certainly a round one. It ivas opened 
ill 1840, and contained the burial of a croucheil skeleton 
of a mail, accompanied by a bronze ilagger, with deeaye<l 
parts of a wo»>dcn imndlc udheriuf;, a necklace of amber 
bends, and three articles of tliiii gold plate. The objects 
of gold and amber arc identical with those found in the 
finest of the Wiltshire barrows, and it is evident that we 
arc here dealing with an extension of the rich and important 
Early and Middle Bronze Age culture which was focuseil on 
.Salisbiirs' Plain. 

The Smugglers’ Road continues northwards to the River 
Wissey, after which it continues for several miles as a main 
thonmghfure to Swafflium. It was at Swaflhum that a man 
is said to have found some treasure under a pear tree in his 
garden, and built the north aisle of the parish church with the 
proceeds thereof. Tlie storj' or legend b fully analysed in 
The Science of Folk-lore, by Sir Lniircnee (kimme. 

The road north of Swaffliam IcaiU to Castle .\ere with its 
ancient earthworks and ruins. Four miles north-east is 
Wrasenham Plantation and I.yngs. the site of a s-cry import¬ 
ant group of liarrows. Three of them arc on the Lyngi*— 
two bowls and one magnificent rare tyjxr, approaching a 
transitionul form Ix'tween bell and disc. This example con¬ 
sists of a large tnuund. surrounded by a platform outside of 
which is a ditch the earth from which has l>een thrown out- 
wnnls to form a bank. There is als«» a suggi'stion of a slight 
ixtnk iH'twcen the ditch and the platfonn. This fine earth¬ 
work is neorl}' sixty yards in <liameter. Inside the Plantation 
(which is prisatc property) arc four more barrows, one of 
which is called Black Hill. The other three are rare types 
with outer banks. One apjicars to be a Ixdl with outer bank, 
and the other two appear to be a peculiar variety of disc- 
barrow Imving the central mound spread over the entire 
area of the platform. As a group the Weasenhnm liarrows 
are essentially of Wiltshire tyjK*. and hea- again w'c have 
cviilrnee of a north-eastern extension of the i-lat>onite Early 
and Miildle Bronze .\gr barrows of Wessex. .\ short distance 
to the north-west, on Birciiam Common, is yet further esi- 
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dcnce. in the form of a group of barrows which include at 
least one of lx:U shnpe. One of these bairows yicldwl gold 
Ixrnds of Wiltshire type when opened by F. C. Lukis in 18*2. 
.\!l these sites arc within three or four miles of the course of 
the Icknield Way ns conjectured by W. G. Clarke, who 
possessed the most intimate knowlctl^ of this region. 

This pemmbulntion along and near the suppfMcd course of 
the lekniehl Way is too long for a day's walk even for the 
most energetic cxplon:r: but it would make a suitable 
excursion for n long week end, or o series of two or three 
day’s cxcunimts. 
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ROLLRlGin* 

. . . S«i 1 twcenilril thrrr a higli hill aiiiI lni%uiU'<l aII on y« top 
of y* hlllA A pIrnMUit und a g<K»d Uundc. 1 came to Kowle SUmc, 
wticrr arc many tmeh grcale stones a<* is ut Stonidge, one stand* 
uppright, A hroad Stone Called tlie King’s St<ine. ... 

Ditrrif of ("ftin Fininrs, riirrt IfiftT 

Tiir. Kfillri|{ht nren is thri» mile*, north of (.'hipping Norton 
and fourteen miles wrest of Knnbury. At present 

divideci into n numb«;r of ficiils most of which arc or Itavc 
licrn under plough, it was originally a stretch of In-athland. 
across whicli ran a * pleasant and a giHxJ Rtmde ’ travcrsetl 
hy Celia Fiennes. This roail. whicli is on a ridgeway, is of 
very early dale, if it is not prehistoric. A large part of it 
forms the county )M>uiidan»’ ix-tivetrn O.xfortlshirc and War- 
wiek-shirr. Cultivation during the last two (-enturics has 
obliterated a iiurnlicr of barrows that formerly e.Kisted. Some 
of these barrows were fortunately noted by Stukcley, and 
the existence of others is betrayed by rield-namcs such as 
* Barrow Ground ' or * Barrow-Picec * a short distance west of 
the Rollrigbt Stones, niul Berrjilclds north of Great Rollright. 

Tile Rollright Stones may be approached conveniently 
from Chipping Norton, by a nmil to the north turning slightly 
westward at Over Norton. A walk of almut three miles 
brings the rambler to the cross-roads oboiit MKl yards west 
of the Stones. At I he ernss-mails, on the eastern corner, is 
the White House, where application should be made for the 
key to the stone circle. The visitor will also do well to 
purchase here the excellent Ouidr to the Rollrifihi Stotu-a, hy 
T. H. Ravenhill. price 2a., und postcard views of the stones 
may also lie purchased If desired. 

The Slones consist of three items—the King Stone, the 
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Kinji'n Men, ond Tlic WTiisporing Knights, which are dso 
known us the Five Knights. The local legend is that a Icing 
with his knights and men wns murehing across the heath when 
u witch cuine to him and said : 


Sesxn lung strides slinlt th»u Ukc. uad 
If Compton thuii canst see 
King of Engiuoil Ihou siinlt be. 

The king took seven strides, but instead of seeing L«jng 
Compton he saw a huge mound (the Archdruids Barrow) rise 
up before him. and the witch said : 


-Vs l-ong Cuniptuu thnii ritnad not tee 
King of Kngtund fliou nhnlt mrt Iw. 

IU*o up, stick, und stand still, stonr. 

For King of Kiigluml tliou slmlt be none. 
Thou und thy men hoar stones shall be, 
,\nd 1 myself an eldrm tree. 


ThircuiM>ii the king was tiinicd into a hoor stone (the King 
Stone), his knights into the group known as the Five or 
UTiispering Knights, and his men into the circle known an the 
^ King’s .Men 

But some djiy * the stones will turn into flesli and blood 
<inee more, and the King will start as an armed warrior at the 
head of his army to overcome his enemies and ndc over nil 
the land 

Stukelcy inform* us that * this storv' the country people 
for some mile* round are very- fond of, and take it verv iU if 
anyone doiihts of it: nay, they are in dnt^jer of being ;t<med 
for their unbelief’. “ 

The King Stone is on the north or Worwickshire side oflhe 
r«»^, and is placed in front of a hmg mound. Stukelev 
called this mound the Archdruid’s Burrow. u„,l thought it 
was n long harrow. .South of this mound U a long pit, |k> 8- 
sibly the remains of a quarry, but perhaps the qiiniv fmn. 
which the n^tcnal was obUmwl to crnivtruct the long mound. 
Excavation by Ravenhill nml oihen. in nigii |ed the excava¬ 
tors to conclude tliat the mound was nutural. It b, however 
very- dimcult to distinguish disturbeil from undisturbed ground 

' Sir .Vrtbur Evunt. 
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in tins subMiii, iiiui it is probubly still an opcti question whether 
the mound is uatiiml or artilidal. Aecortiinfj to tradition 
there is a cave under the Kin« Stone and pcrluips under the 
Cirrlc as well. Stukelcy informs us that ‘near the arch¬ 
druid's bam»w by that called the Kiiij? Stone is a square 
plat, oblong, formed tm the turf. Hither, on a certain day 
in the year, the young men and maidens customarily meet 
and moke meriy with cakes and ale It is |x>ssible that this 
perfomiance took place on Midsummer Eve, when it was 
eustomaiy for the blossoming cl<ler to be cut at the King 
Stone. .\n old woman tohl Sir Arthur Evans that she used 
to see fairies conic out of a hole in the side of the mound by 
the King Stone and dance on the mound at nights. She 
would jilace a stone over the hole to keep the fairies in, hut 
the stone would always lie moved before the nc.vl morning. 
This hole appears to be no longer visible, if it ever existed. 
The King Stone has l>een coniccturc<l. by Mr. (). ti. S. Craw¬ 
ford, to be part of an cutrunre to a burial-ehamlicr on the 
vaith side of the .\n.*hdniid’s Barrow. If so, this entrance 
would have Ijccn fonned by two slain*; each of which hn«l 
a semicircular piece removed, so tliat a circular hole was 
formed when the stones were placet! together. 

Nearly opposite the King Stone and south of the road is 
the stone circle known as the King’s Men. .\t present it 
consists of a circle of about seventy stones, most of which arc 
' eorrtHlcd like w’orm-eaten wo<k1 by the harsh jaws of time ’. 
There is eWdenee that some of the stones have been plaecti 
in the circle comparatively recently, anil the circle may luive 
origiiuilly consisted of n smaller number of stones thjui at 
present. The stones in the circle are supposcrl to Ik* count¬ 
less, and the storj' is related of a baker who tried to count 
them by putting penny loaves on each, only to lie foiled by 
the mysterious disappcaranct' of some of the loaves from the 
stones. .\t midnight the stones of the circle arc said to 
liccorac men again and dance round. 

short distance to the cast is the group known as the Five, 
or Whisjiering, Knights. One storj* is tliat they were turned 
into stone for whispering treason against their king. Writing 
of this monument, Stukelcy said * ’ti» what the old Britons 
call'd a kist vaen or Stone chest ’. * The Whispering Knights ’ 
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vonsi'.t Ilf live iipri<;l)t stones tiriyinnlly surniuiinted by u 
euxcrstutie which has now fallen. They are pntluibiy the* 
remains of a hiiriaJ-ehaiiilK*r which tituy luive fomictl |}art 
of a lonjf Ijarrow. It is related how it took twenty horses to 
move this coverstune down llic liiH to serve as a bridge across 
a stream, lajt the stone kept on moving away during the 
nights from its new pi»sition; whereupon it was towtil l>ock 
to its fonner piwition. The return J<airncv, although uijhill, 
wras done easily by only one la.rsc. Such, then, is a brief 
account of the Uollright Stones and their folk-lore. It 
remainx to describe u few nctghlxiuring sites. 

North of the White House (lOO yanis west of the King’s 
•Men) IS a track, on the west of which mav be noted at least 
three dqwi^ssions in the gn.und. If this track is followed for 
about .lOn yards until a hedgen.w running ejistwards is 
reached, ami if this hedgerow is follow«l eastwards for a few 
yards a iiui.iIkt of .sarscmstoncs uiU he found north of the 
hedge and ..verlcH.king a spring llowing towards Long Comp- 
ton. These stones may la* the remains of a Ijarrow (not 
certain whether lung or round) wmtaining stonework, which 
was mentioned by btukelcy. 

If the ancient road on the county lauindan’ bv the RoII- 
nght Stones la fulloxvnl south-westwards, past' the Cross 
Hands Imi. a small group of sitijx rimy la seen to tl.c west of 
he road and near some old quarries. .Vnioxig the sites U a 
«rRC. prc«.trale stone n, the field south of the quarrv west of 

UiTl ' ‘‘arrow 

111 the fielil west of Hus: and a small round Imrrow ubonl 9 

yards m diameter and g feet high, at the corner of the wmkI 

to the south. Smth of this wiKHl. U.ncnth a clump of trees. 

IS ^ remains o a round harrow which appears to have laen 

oinnl with a retuming.circle of large stones. South- 

west of Hus IS a camp called Cliastletoi. Burrow. Rather 

more tlian a mdc south of this is Daylesford House and Park. 

celebrated us the roidenee of Warren Hastings. To the east 

of f lmstleton Burrow is a road leading to Cornwell and across 

a stream towards Boulter v Barn, near where the r.md meets 

the nmin road to Uiij.|,ing Norton. 0 „ the north of this 

nmd anil a few j anls east of ooruer is a large stone which 

limy be the re,nun,s of « megulithie inonmiicnt. Huff a 
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• mile south of this sl<jiir, on the south side of a Iraekway lead¬ 
ing to Churchill, is u hirgc round Imrrow ; there are several 
more barrows near Survien to the south, ni(»stly round hut 
one of them long, known as Lyneltani Bjiriow. near the 
seventh inilcstonc fnun Hurfonl. Lsmeham Burrow is an 
interesting though somewhat mutilated example of a cham¬ 
bered long bttrn)w. In its presrmt condition it is dillicult to 
say whether it belongs to the true «>r false possagc-gras'c type. 
A stone protruding nlajut 5 feel 6 inelirs out of the north¬ 
eastern end may be the remains i>f a ]a>rtnl, but whether real 
or duniiny it is iniia>ssiblc to say. The actual mound is in 
tolerably fair condition and i» alKuit I<30 feet long. It has 
alaait three deep hollows with heaps of stones exposed, some 
of which may l>c the remains of dr)’ stone walling. In the 
central hollow is a large upright stone. A hedge runs trans¬ 
versely across the mound. 

A few yards north of Lyneham Barrow is an oval mound 
which might be another long barrtiw, but in view of its present 
rather shapeless eoiiditiiin judgement must Ihj suspended. 

-About three miles south-east of t'hip{>iiig N«trt<ni is the 
Hawk Stojie in a enltivuted licld. There Ls a distinct rise 
in the ground where this .stone stands, and the site may well 
be the renmins of another chumbereti long borrow’. 

South-west of Churchill is a large circular mound, possibly 
a Ihutow, known ns the .Mount; hut the writer thinks it 
might lic medieval. Churchill is u pretty on<I praccful- 
luokiiig village, built largely <jf the licjiutiful grey stone of tin- 
Cotswolds. William Smith, the father of Knglish geologj’, 
lived here. 

.V short distance north-east of Chipping Norton, near 
(.'hB|>cl House, there wa.s formerly a disc-lmixow or * Druid’H 
lairniw ' according to Stukcley, hut there is nothing now 
visible. 

Lastly, the rambler will find the %'illage of Long Compton 
well worth a visit, o-s it figures so largely in RoUright folk-lore. 
.Although on an arterial road, it Is still unspoilt, and is replete 
with good refreshment houses. Many of the tsittuges in this 
village ore of the Cotswold grey stone, roofed with tliatch. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE COTSWOLDS 

The CotswolAs arc essentially an area of long barrows. 
Round ones certainly exist in numbers, but they all appear 
to be of bowl form, the more elaborate bell and disc and other 
tj'pcs l>cing absent so far as is known. The region selected 
in this chapter is the south-western c^irner of the OitswolJs, 
and includes one of the most interesting long barniws in the 
country—Hetty PeglcrS Tump, near Uley. 

The village of Uley forms a convenient starting-jKiint for 
this ramble, and may l)e reached from Dursicy. or by bus from 
Stroud. A rood northwards from Uley skirts the ea-vtcm 
side of Uley Bur\\ which is a tine camp. In the col between 
Uley Bury and the hill to the north is a fann, where applica¬ 
tion should be ma<le for the key to Hetty Pcglcr’s Tump; 
the rambler is here supplied w'ith matches and a catidlc, for 
the use of which a small chorge is made. The barrow, which 
is about half a mile to the north of the farm, is approached 
by walking across a field west of the road. The eastern 
end of the barrow is railed in. .\fter uidocking the outer 
gate, the rambler approaches the entmnee to the barrow. 
This entrance is placed between two horns. Many Cotswold 
bnrro>vs lunl horns originxdly but they arc scarcely ever 
visible now, though their existence can be determined by 
excavation. 

.\ccess to the inteniol passage and chambers at Hetty 
Pegler’h Tump is obtained through the very small square 
door covering the entrance. It will be notice<l tliat the 
internal structure consists of a low psissuge with two chambers 
or recesses leading off on the left or south. Originally there 
were chambers on the north side as well, but these were in 
such a ruinous condition when the barr<»w was opened lust 
century that they were bhadeed up. Connected with one of 
la ifKt 
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the burial-chamb«rs by n small hole is n kind of small ante¬ 
chamber. the piirpose of which is unknown. Il may have 
been a rwoss to contain food for the dead, to contain the 
burial of an infant, or a * ghost-h<ilc ' to assist the spirit of 
deceased to escape, or it may l>c a recess symbolical of a con¬ 
nexion iMjtwcen the living and the dead. Hetty Peglcr’s 
Tump is one of the very few English chnml)ercd barrows the 
internal structures of which ore still accessible. The mound 
commands magnificent views. es{)ccinlly of the Welsh Moun¬ 
tains to the west. 

A mite north of this Tump is a heap of stones placed in a 
slight hollow in a denuded mound, west of the road. This is 
what is left of Nymjjsflcld long liarrow. The plan of the 
stones is that of a eniss, the long central arm of which corres- 
IHinds to the passage at Llcy, the offshoot.s being the remains 
of the burial-chambers. 

A mile south-east is NsmipsHclil. where postcard views of 
Hetty Peglcr’s Tump arc obtainable. A nwid from the 
N>Tnpsficld tong barrow eastwards reaches Mown Hill in 
alxait two mites. If the rambler follows a track southwards 
for half a mile an<l then walks to the west for a short distance 
he will come to a long barrow on top of Bown Hill, with a 
rumid one a few yard* to the west. After returning to the 
ituiiii road north of Bown Hill, Selstcy C'oniniun to the north 
should l)c crossed, when a vciy large long barrow known as the 
Foots come* into view. This is one of the longest examples 
on the Cotswolds, being alKuit 2t0 feet long. A mile to the 
cast is a celebrated Roman villa at Woodchotcr, the pave¬ 
ments of which arc said to liave been originally composetl of 
no less than a million and a half tesserae. 

To the south-east of the villa is Minchinliampton Ciimmon. 
on which arc two liarrows. one round ami one long, as well 
as some pillow-momuU. The road acusm Minchinhampton 
Commim castwonls passes nn entrenchment known as the 
Bulwarks, uml after another mile reaches Blue Boy’s Farm, 
north-cast of which is, or wjls, a round barrow which the 
writer 1ms not yet seen. Another mile farther cast is the 
Hyde Tumulus, a large oval barrow covered with trees. 
This Imrrow is thought to be Roman. If so it U one of the 
very- few Roman barrows in the west countn-. 
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A track southwards leads to the main roud, along which the 
rambler should walk a few yards eastwards and then take the 
track to the soutli past Peaches Fnriii, meeting an east-west 
truck near a place called Crackstonc. which may well lie the 
site of a liarrow, possibly a long one. East of Crackstonc is n 
fiehl called the Devil's Churchyard, which has the fairly 
common legend of an intention to build a church there being 
frustrated by the mysterious removal of the stones to another 
flcld at Minchinhampton, where the church was ultimately 
erected. The Devil’s Churchyard is supposed to he haiinteti, 
and the Held to the south is known as Noggnr-noise. which 
may be a comiptioii of knocking-noise. Certain stones at 
the DcNil's Churchyard may lie the remains of a mcgalithir 
monument. 

To the west of Crackstoiie Is u road leading southwards to 
tlie Itlinchinhumpton Long Stone. The latter is said to walk 
round the field ahen it hears the clock strike twelve, and the 
reputed healing properties of this holed stone have already 
been referred to in the Folk-lore chapter. This stone is 
perhaps the remains of u chambered long liarrow. A large 
black dug U said to appear and vanish |)crio<lieally near this 
site. 

.\ walk of a short distance Miuthwanls along the road west 
of the Long Stone brings the rambler to the entrance to 
Catcombe Park. walk of a few yards into the park Icails 
to a gate on the right or north, which is the entrance to the 
field in which the (intcombe Park long barrow is situated. 
This is a fine example, covered with trees. It is surrounded 
by H modem stone wall. Ilulf a mile south-west is a round 
barrow which 1 have not yet seen. 

The ramhlcr should now return to the road by the entrance 
to Gatcombe Park, and walk for nearly half a mile south¬ 
wards, turning to the west or right at the first turaing, and 
should continue walking for another few hundred yards until 
the Tingh>stonc long bamiw liccomes visible on the right. 
This is also a fine mound, covered with trees. It is crowned 
by a single upright stone (the Tinglcstonc) at the northcni 
end. wiiich is probably one of the uprights whieh may have 
originally, with the addition of a capstone, funiicd an entrance 
to the barrow. 
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Thf rood by fhe Tinglcstone borrow descends southwards 
into the pretty village of Avciiing, in the beautiful rectory 
garden of which arc three stone biirial-cluimbers which were 
removed niimy years ago from the long barrow known as 
Norn’s Tump or the Noms east of Avening. On the hill 
between Avening and NaiUworth arc four round barrows 
and one long one. 

The rambler who, after seeing all the above-mentioned sites, 
has energy left to walk another four miles, may see Windmill 
lump, Rodmarton, by walking eastwards from Avening 
along the n>ad by the river, and taking a turning to the right 
leading to the Roman Road which runs within a short dis- 
taxicc of Windmill Tump. Tliis Iwrrow is sumnindcd by a 
modem stone wall. The remains of the dummy entrance at 
the eastern end are visible, and the chamlicrs at the north 
and south arc also well seen, but the actual mound is rather 
mutilated. The whole l>arrow is covcretl with trees. 

1 * r D** of RiKlmurton hard by was at one time in the 

V Britannia, 

Our Hntish .Ifiwtorr ami other antiquarian works, in some 
of which the author iliscusscs Cotswold barrows at length. 

Hrla» /ump.-It remains to discuss this eelebrutcd long 
barrow which although on the Cotswolds. is outside the 
region taken for study in the rest of this chapter. Belas 
Knap ,s s. iia oil two miles south of Winehcomlie. and niav 

ChXZ ^ fi*hor from that tom. or from 

Chcltinbam from which it is distant about four miles. Post- 

^ in Winchcombe. a 

guide to which town, the ancient capital of .Mercia is also 

obUmoble. A walk southwards from VVinchcf>mbe rwist the 

tI!Jldnrto*ihr're? leads to n’nSiir bv a 

tunung to the left or east; this turning leads to within a 

quarter ofmile of the l»rrow. At a fork in this road, by 

tomdean Hall is a noticc-biMrd directing the rambler to 

Belas Knop. 1 have found that a slighUy quicker wav is to 

Ignore this notice board and take the roadmen thr 1,-ft « ♦ 

the Ro^u, vu... 1 1 

si'p“of7Ku'^:,i-.r z r "" 

the Office of Works and the Bristol and *^lo,^tc^hb; 
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Archaeological Society. The barrow has been restored as 
near as possible to what is l>clieved to have been its appear¬ 
ance when first erected. 

The rambler will notice that it is the ‘ dummy entrance ’ 
t)T>c of long barrow, hiiving the burial-chambers inset from 
the flank-sides of the mound. The magnificent dry stone 
walling on the bonis on each side of the dummy entrance 
should be closely examined. It is mostly recent but some of 
it is original. The horns arc also worthy of careful attention, 
because this is. so for as the writer knows, the only English 
long barrow in which the horns arc really well seen. It will 
be noticcti that they are convex, and not concave like the 
honis of the long barrows in Caithness. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that there is nothing but the ordinary material of 
the mound behind the dummy entrance : there is no {lassagc 
us at ITley. 

The whole mound is edged round by dr>- stone walling, 
which is much higher on the horns tluin elsewhere. On the 
western llank-sidc is a burial-chamber, and there arc two 
more on the eastern flank-side. The Ixist of these is about 
5 feet high and 0 feet wide, the eiitrauci? being nearly 1 feel 
wide. The entrance and chamber luv wall»*<l with dry stone 
walling, which is partly oliscured in the chamber by six 
massive upright stones sumuindiiig the walls. The inlet at 
the south end b n burial-chamber which could not, for tech¬ 
nical reasons, be roofed over when the barrow was restored. 
Tlic restoretl roofing of the other chambers is ejuite unlike 
tfic tiriginal rool’mg. 

Every one interested in orclineology and rambling should 
moke a special point of visiting this fine monument, liccausc 
it b one of the most interesting of its kind in the country. 

Winehconibe itself is a good centre, and may far a|>proachc«l 
by bus from Chelteiilium, or by train from Ixindon and 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTKR XVI 

ARKOR LOW AND THE DERBYSHIRE DALES 

We now enter u region as rich in antiquities as it is beautiful 
in scencr)'. For the limestone hills of north Derbyshire are 
not only srparatctl by the glorious flower-decked dales, hut 
are cr«)wned by innumerable barrows, here almost universally 
termed lows, some of which contain s-tone eists and chamlxrrs. 

The iK'st centres for exploring this area arc Bakcwcll and 
Youlgrcavc. The peaceful village of Youlgrcavc is a particu¬ 
larly convenient centre for the rambler, and accommotlation 
may be obtained at the Hull’s Head or the George Inn. 
Slightly south-west of the village is Bradford Dale, through 
which flows the River Bradford, a tributary' of the Derwent. 
Bradford Dale, though among the smallest, is yet lunuiig the 
most delightful of the dales, iu stream of cryTstal-clear water 
flowing among banks dcekc«l in spring with pmfusion of 
primroses and blucljclLs, with here and there a gniceful silver 
birch, all set in a carpet of the smoothest emerald grass 
interrupted ever and anon by protruding rocks of grey lime¬ 
stone. 

lliis beautiful dale is bordered on the west by the grounds 
enclosing Luroberdalc House, which formerly contained a One 
museum of local antiquities fonued by William Bateman and 
his son Thomas, %rho lived at Middleton Hall to the south. 
The archaisilogy’ of all this district is permeated by the spirit 
of Thomas Bateman, a gentleman of means who »{>ent the 
greater part of his life in excavating the barrows hereabouts, 
and who wrote tlic I'fstigea of tht Aniiquitiey of l)t rby»hire 
and Tm Years' Diggittgs in Celtic and Saxon Grave llilU in 
Derby, Stafford and York, ns well os numerous papers in 
urcliacolugicol journals. Thomas Bateman’s tomb, sur¬ 
mounted by a stone model of a prehistoric cinerary nm. is 
to be seen just behind Middleton (’ongn’g;»tional Church. 
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The manuscript of his books, in his own incomparable copper¬ 
plate hondwriting and illiistratc<l by lieaiitifidly executed 
drawings, is in the Public Museum at Weston Park, Shcftleld, 
along with many other Bateman papers including his own 
intcrIeavcHl c-opy of the f'rxtigcx with his manuscript additions. 
Tlu; bidk of Bateman’s cullcetion of his finds in the barrows 
is also in the Shcflicld Museum, and this fine collection should 
l>e seen by all those interested in the antiquities of this region. 

Our survey must neecssarilj’ start with a brief account of 
.\rlMir Low, the great stone circle which is the most important 
prehistoric antiquity in Derbyshire. It is situated about 
three miles west of Middlcton-by-Youlgreavc. It is possible 
that tlic rriad known as Long ILikc which leads from a few 
yards north of ,-\rbor Low to Voulgrcave may l)c on the site 
of an ancient trackway. A mile south of the circle is Green 
Lane which leads to Middleton, and this lane is also proliablv 
an ancient tntek. 

.Vrbor Low should be ap|)ronchrd from the nwd to the 
north (I-ong Hake) where there is ii turning leading south- 
war«ls tt» Little ffldham’s Farm. It is at this fnmi tluit one 
should pay an admission fee of lid. to Arbor Low' and Gib 
Hill, and here als<j is obtainable a threepenny guide to the 
site. This guide is. however, not t<K» reliable. 

Arbor Low ctmsists of a group of stones arranged in a 
circle, surrounded by a deep trench and bank. In general 
appearance the site may be said to resemble the circles at 
Aveburj and Stanton Drew, but nmrly all the stones at 
Arl>or Low have fulleii uiid are now lying flat on the ground. 
This impressive circle was like others of its kind probably the 
centre of civil and rcligiiim life in prehistoric limes for the 
district in which it was placed. Vet t he moors in the immetli- 
atc vicinity f»f this circle are not studded nearly so thickly 
with barrows as arc the pbins surmunding Stonehenge and 
Avebury. .N'cvcrtheless, nearly nil the best barrows in tlw 
Peak and limestone areas of Derbyshire and Staffortlshire 
arc within a .six-mile radiu.s of Arbor Low. U is certain tliat 
many barrows in this area have licen dcstruved. The circle 
may have been eonstnicted lictwcen 20<)o’ mid 1800 d c. 
and is carUer than the Bronze .\gr barrow placed on its 
eastern margin. 
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There is a long entrenchment stretching fr«)m the circle to 
« point rather east of the very large and fine tumulus known 
as Gib Hill. Gib Hill is one of the most impressive round 
Ijorrows in Derbyshire. Exeuvution by Thomas Bateman in 
ltJ48 showed that the mound covered up four smaller mounds 
arranged in a JKpiare. These four small mounds were covered 
by a mass of earth and stones and near the summit of the 
wljolc wa-s placed a cist composed of large slabs of limestone 
native to the locality. In this cist was placed the huriid, 
which c<insistcd of a deposit of cremated humoit bones and n 
ftani vessel. Bateman and his diggers were busily burrowing 
near the base of the mound searcliing for the burial when the 
earth olx>vc fell in and exposed the cist which partly fell on 
top of them. 

llie moors for a few miles round Arlair L<.»w arc scattered 
with round barrows, most of which, however, arc rather unin- 
tenrsting. One of the best c.xamplcs is End I,ow, situated 
prominently on n hilltop two mih^ s<»uth of Gib Hill. End 
laiw was o{>cned by Thomas Hutemnn who found in it, 10 
feet below the top of the mound, the bin-iat of a skeleton of a 
man acsxtmpnnied by a bronze knife-dagger and a flint imple¬ 
ment. One of the most interesting round liarrows o{)cne<l by 
Bateman was Liff's Low, two miles south of End Low. In 
this he found a cist c«>nstruetcd of the u.sual local limestone 
slabs, and this cist contained the contracted skeleton of a 
man, evidently a leader of his tribe. With him were buried 
a pultcrv' vessel, two l>eautifiilly-chipped flint axes, a hninmcr- 
hcad, two flint arrow-heads, two flint knives polished on the 
edge, and oilier flint implements, as well as the horn of a red 
deer and a pair of cnormou.s boar's tusks. Of even greater 
interest was some red ochre, three pieces of wliieh were found 
near the skeleton. Here, therefore, we liave the burial of a 
hunter, complete with arrow-heads, axes, knives, woad luid 
trophies. 

At least four round barrows in this area contain visible 
stone chamliers and cists, and these examples are unques¬ 
tionably the most interesting from the point of view of their 
present apfieanmev*. 

The Five Wells tumulus is situated north of Five Wells 
Farm and west of Taddington, on the moors atmut five miles 
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daus. rock idols and cairns. Their (i.e. the Druids’) sacred 
groves have long since given way to cultivation; but their 
more durable monuments . . . remain as helps to illustrate 
their history ’ (!). West of Birchover is the inn known as the 
Druid Arms, and whoever purchases a half-pint here may 
enjoy the privilege of seeing the ‘ Druid Stones * at Rowtor 
behind the inn. Tliey xux certainly well worth seeing and 
two rocking stones arc among them. 

A mile to the west, in a field on Harthill .Moor known as 
Nine Stone Close, are four large stones which are considered 
to l>e the remains of a stone circle. To the south another 
large stone, apparently ancient, functions as a gatepost, and 
this stone may be connected with the others. Near-by is a 
camp called Castle King. 

Before leaving Birchowr for Stanton Moor the rambler is 
advlscil to call at the local Post Office and obtain the pam¬ 
phlet entitled Birchover: its Prehistoric and Druidical 
Remains (price Od.), as this is an excellent and reliable account 
of the im{K>rtant local antiquities. At the time of writing, 
tlic Post Office houses an interesting c«>Ucction of unis, imple¬ 
ments and other articles, many of which have been recently 
exca\-atcd from the Imutows on Stanton Moor by the pro¬ 
prietor of the F*ost Office and liis son, Messrs. J. C. and 

P. Heathcotc. Here also are obtainable postcard-photo¬ 
graphs of local liarrows, stone circles, prehistoric urns and 
other antiquities. In fact, at Birchover the barrow-hunter 
is thoroughly catered for. 

The niad from Birchover to Stanton passes siigiitly cast of 
a small plantation enclosing the large block known as the 
Andie Stone. .Major Hooke, writing in the eighteenth een- 
tury, stateil that the .\ndle Stone was surroimde<I by a circle 
of stones in his time. Three liundreil yards south-west of 
this stone is a small circle of six stones, which in Bateman’s 
time enclosed a barrow in whicdi he found iTematcil bones 
and the remains of * three or four cinerary urns, and as many 
incense cups '. North of and adjoining this circle is a peculiar 
liarmw which has been uncovered by the Ueatheutes, reveal¬ 
ing a stone cist. The ilrathcotes have also uncovered the 
stone circle, and many of the barmws on Stantuti Mwir cast 
of the nmd from Birchover to Stanton. 
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After retumin }7 to the main road from the sites near the 
Andie Stone, the rambler is advised to walk a few yards to 
the south and take the pathway by New Park Quarry leading 
past the Cork Stone, the cliiubing of which is niueh more 
diflicult tlian it appears, m spite of the foot-rests and handles 
fixed to the stone. After passing one or two small barrow- 
sites the rambler reaches a large round barrow surrounded 
by a wire fence, nearly 400 yards cast of the Cork Stone. 
This most interesting barrow has been o|)encd. leaving a good 
view of its internal structure. It is seen to contain two 
concentric circles of stone and a stone cist in the centre, the 
whole bring originally covered by u circular mound. This 
cist contained the primarj' burial which was by cremation, 
and about a do 2 U:ti secondarj- cremations were found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the barrow. All the barrows so far opened with 
result on Stinton MtM)r iiuve contained primary burials by 
cremation, and they all seem to belong to the Bronze Age. 

Between this barrow and the ISJFi Reform Tower to the 
north-east arc several more barrows, including some very 
|>cculinr small and irregularly-shaped ones llir interna] struc¬ 
tures of which luive Ikjch left exposed after excavation by the 
llcatlicotes. This extensive group includes nliout three earth 
circles. On tlie northern fringe of the moor is the stone einde 
known as the Nine Ladies, with its attendant single stone, 
about 30 yards to the west known av the King Stone. Both 
these sites arc surrounde<l by modem low stone walls and 
• the Nine Liidie* * is protected under the Ancient Monument.s 
Act. The Nine Ladies circle originally enclosed a barrow. 
Near-by ‘ are several cairns; one hml been opened a few 
years ago, and much nimmaged: bones were foimd with a 
large blue glass bead ’; thus wrote Major Rookc about 1787. 
One of the best round Imutows in this area is the large one 
85 yards south of the Rcfonii Tower. hVu- descriptions of 
many other sites on Stant<in .Moor, which Ls a region of great 
charm, the raider i.s n-fi-rred to the bibliography at the end 
of this chapter. 

North Ilf Stanton .Moor is a tract of country the magnili- 
ccnce of which no wonts of the w-ritcr’s choice mn udwpiatclv 
describe. It includes the beautiful grounds of Chatsworth 
and Haddon Ilall, Colton Pastures (on which arc aliout Haifa 
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(lozeu good round barrows) and Becley. East of Cbatswortli 
is the celebrated barrow known as Hob Hurst's House, 
remotely situated on a bleak moor bordering Bunker's Hill 
Wood ; this site U tniditionully the abode of Hob o’ the 
Hurst, and the burst of course is Bunker’s Hill Wood. 

Hob Hurst’s House differs from the luajority of burrows in 
being of a squarish shape. surrounde<i by u sqiuiro ditch and 
bunk. The mound was opened by Bateman who found in it 
a stone cist enclosing a cremation. 

It remains to refer briclly to a grave-mound of much later 
date than any pn^v^ioiwly described in this chapter. The 
example in (picstinn is near .Vrlwr Low, west of Bcnty Grange 
Fium and a^ut '20(i yorrb north of the eighth milestone from 
Buxton on the road to Ashbourne. It is quite small but 
differs from most examples in being surrounded by a low 
ditch anil bank. In the words of Bateman, the mound 
‘ nfforiled n more instructive collection of relies than bos ever 
been discovered in the county. . . . which are not surpassed 
in interest by any remains hitherto recovered from any .Anglo- 
Saxon burj'ing place in the kingdom ’. It contained the 
burial of an .Anglo-Saxon chief, with a helmet, the remains of 
a leather cap with silver bonier and fastenings, and other 
grave-good.s. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THK WOLD COUNTRY 

(1) Lincolnshike is proverbially among the most ploughed 
counties in England, and this fact may be the exphumtion of 
the scarcity of ancient barrows here. On the other hand. 
luuTows are extremely scarce in some of the neighbouring 
counties, including Northonts, Rutland and Leicestershire. 
Lincolnshire never was a proliilc bam>w-area sucli a* Wilt¬ 
shire, Sussex, or Yorkshire. It has recently been worked 
over very thorougWy urchncologicully by Mr. C. W. Phillips, 
F.S.A.. from whose published papers and verbal information 
most of this section is compiled. The thanks of every archae¬ 
ologist arc due to Mr. Phillips for the thorough way in which 
he has studied the barrows of this hitherto sumcwluit neglected 
county. 

It is proposed to start this ramble at Rurgh le Miu^h (pro¬ 
nounced locally Borough). South of the road and a very* 
short distance west of the church in this village is a large 
round l)arrow which was, Mr. Phillips informs me, increased 
in size a century or two ago, probably to form a look-out. 
This mound, which is known as Cock Hill, was opened in 
1033, when it yielded a primuiy' interment of .4nglo-Saxon 
])eriod. The material of the original mound contained quan- 
titie.s of Ri>muno-British pottery. From this it Ls clear that 
the mound cannot be earlier in date than the potters' scattered 
through it. llic fragmenU nuist have Ikcii in the soil at 
the time the mound was built. 

Tlie road north-westwards pusses Burgh Station and then 
ctmtinues west wunls to Cnndlesby. Mid-way between Gunby 
and Candlesby, north of the rt^, is a long mound which 
may or may not be a long barrow. Personally. I am inclined 
to reject it until it has Ijccn further studied, although I was 

aw 
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infomteti by n Uk'uI inhabitant, of a vague tradition that it 
wa-s ‘ thrown up in the wars 

A mile north of t'andlcsby in Welton Ic Marsh, from which 
is u Roman Road running north-westwards towards Ulceby. 
Between this road and Skendlcby Lmlgc is a fine long l)arr<iw, 
(one of two known as the Giants* IIUls) which was opened 
in I03S -I by Mr. C. W. Phillips. It was shown to have a 
ditch not iinU' on the flank-sides but also round the ends, 
except for u very narrow causeway in one part. Evidence 
of complicated woodcti stnictnrrs was found in the mound. 
The primar)’ biinnl consisted of the remains of no less than 
eight persons, seven of whom wxre male adults, the remaining 
being a child of two. Four of the Inirinls were in the crouch¬ 
ing position, the other four consisting of bones thrown in at 
random. These burials were under the eastern end of the 
mound, which w'as larger tlian the western end. A verj’ line 
scale intKlrl of this long barrow, showing the excavations and 
u reconstruction of the original timberwork, is on exhibition 
at the British Miiscum. together with some of the flntls from 
the Ixirrow. .\bout 800 yards south-east is the remains of 
a second long Ixirrow, situated in the middle of a ploughcti 
field slightly lower down the hill. This is the other member 
of the Giants’ Hills. 

l*iast of the Giants’ Hills is a nmd turning northwards to 
Skendlcby Salter and Ciuxby. Between these two villages, 
and north of the r«>od, arc two fine long Immtws. both tree- 
covered, on separate spurs of a hill. In otitward ap[>carance 
these barrvjws are among the most interesting on the W<jlds. 
Each is a tj-pical long barrow in a fairly good state of preser¬ 
vation. They arc known as fhc Deadmen's Graves. 

South of Fordington to the west arc two mounds among 
mrtlieval earthworks which represent a \illagc-sitc. Although 
these two mounds arc murkH on the maps as tiunuli, it is 
possible that they arc medieval and fonn part of the village- 
site. 

RathiT more than n mile farther west is the long barrow 
known as Spelluw Hills (anciently sjiell hnu, hou probably 
meaning hill). This mound has been badly mutilated and 
bears a superficial resemblance to three round barrows. 
The mound is also known as the ‘ Hills of the Slain *. Ilunuin 
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bones niul ‘ armour ’ are said to have been found in it many 
years ago. In tradition it has inren variously rcpinlrd as 
the burial-place of some victims of the pinjpie, and the burial- 
place of soldiers killed in a mythical ‘ Bjittlc of Partneya 
neighlxjuriug village. Our surs'cy of the barrows in this 
small area between Burgh le Marsli and Spellow Hilts is now 
brought to a close. It rtmiains to refer l<» one or two sites in 
outlying ilistricts. 

From llceby Cri'ss is a road leading north-westwards to 
l^iuth. Oil the north-east side of this rxMul. in a plantation 
iKtween Swaby and Walmsgnte, is n large long Imrrow, the 
largest in the county. 

Farther north-west, between Haiigham and Tathwcll, is 
a fme group of round barrows, the finest in the county. 
Tlioy ore sewn in number, and are situated on Bully Hill. 
North of Hniighuni arc two more. 

(2) THE YOKK.SnikE WOLDS 

It is regrettable that the Yorkshire acres were not suffici¬ 
ently broad to enable one small portion of the ^\olds to be 
pnitcctcd from the ravages of the plough, and converted 
into a kind of l»arrow-sunctuary. As it is, there is hardly a 
barrow tliut luis not been imder cultivation in recent times. 
If Lineolnshirc is the most [iloiighed county in England, the 
Yorkshire Wolds are surely the most /wirroa-ploiighed area 
anywhere. 

it is fortunate, however, that we have in the works of 
Greenwcll and .Mortimer an accurate account of their excava- 
lions and findings in at least five hundred of these ploughed 
barrows on the Wolds ; a stiuill number of other barrows have 
also lieen opened by other workers. 

It is the purpose of the following notes to select a few of the 
more interesting of these mounds, especially those still exist¬ 
ing. and to dcscril>c their features and contents. -\t the 
outset it may be stated that the nuignifieent series of re¬ 
searches and excas’ations by Greenwcll and Mortimer have 
probably tended to make the barrows on the Yorkshire 
Wolds appear more important than they really arc. At the 
It 
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same time the iihundnnce of twakers and fetod vessels makes 
it plain that the rejiion in question wok important. 

lat us fiass in review a few sifmilleunt sites on the Wolds, 
startintr from the vnitli-west hiuI working towards the north¬ 
east. 

On tlie western slope of the \\ olds between North Orimston 
and .Menethorpe is Hedun Ilowe, a barrow very unusual in 
these parts by reason of the fact that it uriginallv cuntauicd 
Qve stone cist-s, the most perfect of whicli is at the Mortimer 
Mu-seuiii, Hidl (though not at present on view). These live 
eists were arranged in the form of a cross. As all the cists 
except the central one had the outer slab * removed or partly 
ivmoved one wonders whether these stnietures were closed- 
in cists or cliaiiilxTs lending fronj the margin of the mound 
(TOinpare the fine .Miiining Low, dcscril)e<l in Part II. Chapter 
X VI). The Ilednn Ilowe cists contained contracted skeletons 
with food vessels and l)eakcrs. 

Some six miles east of Hedon Howe is I he line Iwrrow known 
ns Howe Hill, or Duggleby Howe, south of village of that 
name. This is one of the very few barrows that are still in 
good presersntion. It is on enormous round barmw alwut 
12 yards in diameter and over 20 ft«ct in height, and is situntcil 
III a s-mall field under gra.s.s. It has the distinction of being 
one of the extremely rare round laimms which liavc strong 
alllnilica with the Neolithic culture. It was upcnetl in 181»0 
by Mortimer, who f<iund in it ten primars' burials of flexed 
skeletons, surnioiintcfl by no less than .^JJ human cremations, 
donbtlevs of victims saerificetl at the fiuicml of the tjcot.lc 
represented bj the skeletons. These cremations were without 
UHLS ami no gravc-goods of any eoiiscquence were assoinatcrl. 
There were doubtless many more rremutions in the imcx- 
cavated parts of the mound. All these creniutiotis and 
skeletons were sealed hi by a layer of blue Kimmeridgc clav 
wlueh in its turn was covereti by « thick laver of chalk rubble 
eomplctiiig the muiiiid. 

Aiimiig the gravc-goods depodtcl with the skeletons were 
a beautiful clup|>cd ii.xe polished at the cutting etlgr a flrielv- 
wurked diamond.shui«d arrow-head, a magnilieenl ladishwl 
flint knife, which bir John Kvuiis declared to l*c the llnest he 
had ever seen, and a miiml-bottoiiicd fxitlen,- vessel of .NW 
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lilhic type. The latter is pcrluips the most sigtiiilcuiit lind 
of all from tim barnav. The hunuui skeletons found were all 
typically of the long liorrow type, representing a long-headed 
people of short stature (5 feet G inches). 

We have therefore in this round IwuTfiw a primary inter¬ 
ment of ten skeletons of Nc<jlithie type, associated with a 
round-l>ottonietl vessel of Neolithic culture. On the other 
luind. the flint implements, especially the polished flint knife 
and the {Hjlishcd axe (which is concave-sided and resembles a 
copy in flint of a flat copper or bronze axe) may well be of the 
Karly Bronze .\gc- The facts of this must interesting and 
important harrow arc best accounted for by assuming a fusion 
of lung and round burrow people, and a fusion of their cultures. 

Keinarkably similar ift extcnial form to Dugglcby Howe 
is Willy Howe near Wold Newton about twelve miles east- 
iiorth-cast. Willy Howe was considered by (Irecnwell to be 
the largest barrow on the Yorkshuc Wolds. Hut an example 
at the foot of Garrowby Hill, which I liavc not seen, is larger, 
though iLs artiflciul origin U not proved. Willy Howe is about 
60 yards in diameter and 21 feet high, and is tree-covered. 
The top of the mound is badly mutihited. The mound may 
perhaps be slightly oval in form. It was openetl without 
result by Lord Londcsborough in 1837, and again in 1887 by 
GreenwcU, who found at the centre an oval grave sunk through 
the solid chalk t«» a depth of over 12 feet. This grave, 
ulthotigh undisturlx’d, contained no burial, and Grccnwcll 
concluded that Willy llowe was therefore a cenotaph barrow, 
‘ thrt>wn up merely to commemorate, and not to contain the 
IkkU' of, some great i>cTsormge *. 

The folk-lore of Willy Howe has alre.ntly l>cen given fully 
in the chapter on Folk-lore, page 53. 

An account of Wold Imrrows would b«r incomplete without 
a reference to the Early Inm .\gc grave-mound clusters tlwt 
were formerly visible nctur .Virus and Hcssleskcw cast of 
.Market Weighton, and at the Dunes’ Graves ab<iut four miles 
north of Driflicld. The latter consisted of several hundred 
snuill circular mounds mostly between 4 and 8 yards in 
diameter and between 1 and 3 feet high, •lomc of them sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch. These mounds were clustered thickly 
together. Excavation in them by Greenwell, Mortimer and 
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others, showed them to c«)V'cr skcletoiLs some of whieh were 
so greatly contracted as to suggest that they may liavc been 
bound. Asso«’inted with some of the skeletons were pt»ttery 
vessels, s^jme of which r<intaincd the Ijoiies of pigs. Pottery 
vessels fnnii the Danes’ Graves are in the British .^luseum. 
A few of the more important Early Iron Age barrows on the 
\<»rkshirr Wolds etmtained burials accompanied by irtin 
chariots. \% a class these grave-mound clusters on the Wolds 
belong to the later [»art of the Early Iron .\gc, known as 
the I.a Tine period. Some of the Danes’ Graves north 
of DriflicId arc still visible. 

Of particular interest is a group of three average-sixed 
round barrows within a few hundred yards of the edge of 
Gristhoqw cliff, between Scarlnmn/gh and Filey. It was 
from the centrol of thest" mounds that u celebrated burial w'a$ 
found ill 18.31. In that year W. Beswiek of Grislhor|)c 
exeas uted this burrow and found in it a tree-trunk colIin in a 
remarkably good state of presersution. It is of oak and is 
7 feet long. ,Vt one end of the lid is a rude ears'ing of what 
may be a representation of the human face. Inside this 
coflin was a perfectly preserved skeleton of a fully grown 
man, together with the remains of a wooden dish or Imskct. 
some hair belonging to the skin in which the bo<ly was 
wra|»|>rd, nil earls Bronze .\ge bronze dagger, a lioix* awl. 
and three wurkwl Hints. All these objects now form the 
most inifairtaiit exhibit in the ScarlKirough Museum. 

Burials in <Mik tree-truiik coltins such ns this are ciimmon 
in .Seandiiinvin, and the Gnsthorpi- example, licing situoteil 
so near the east coast, may perhaps bespeak .Scandinavian 
iiiflueiiec. On the other hand there is an important gnuip of 
tree-trunk coftln-bunals luider barrows in Wiltshire which 
inny l>e native But there is «o doubt that Scandinavian 
influence was frit on the cast coast of Yorkshire 

It is unfortmmtc that the extreme scoivitv of unploughcd 
^tes on the Uolds renders a giHal barrow-jaunt impossible. 
The rambler who desires to gel « glimpse of lliLs countrs' and 
to a few go<xl ancient sites is recommended to start his 
walk fwm Rudston, where the Roman remains rcccntlv 
cxp<«ed may be seen, and where is situated a verv larg'e 
standing stone near the church. A walk of almut Ihr^ miles 
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brings the rambler to Thwing. rather more than n mile 
north «if which is the celebrated Willy Howe, near one of the 
little streams known as Gypsey Race. A mile to the west is 
Wold Newton where a halt may be made for refreshments at 
the Anvil Inn. or the fine guest-house at Wold Newton Hall. 
The custom i»f playing games evers* Shrove Tuesday on the 
barrow known as Ball Hill, s«*uth of W’old Newton, has already 
l>ccn referred to in the Folk-lore chapter. A monument south¬ 
west of the village morks the site where a meteorite fell, 
which is now in the Natural Uistorj' Museum, London. 

A walk of rather more than a mile t<» the north leads to the 
tinv village of Fordou, reputed the smallest in \ orkshire. 
Continuing northwards the rambler passes near Danebury 
.Manor and cast of a barrow knoivn ns Elf Howe, and eventu¬ 
ally comes to the escariimeiit above Folkton, from which is a 
magnificent \ncw of the sea, the cliffs near Gristhiirpe (where 
the tree-trunk burial was found), and the Yorkshire Moors, 
which form the subject of the next and last chapter of this 
work. 
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THE YORKSHIRE MOORS 


Tlic Minor* niav well lie oAlled the * Land of Ifarniw>> . . • I 
rMimatc that the total number of Iwrrow^ yet Htnddln^ the upland* 
of north-eaat Yorkshire cannot lie le»» than HI,MOW. In the past 
there may have ticen u* many more. 

Eijokk. Kariy Man in Xonh-h'ati Vor*»Airr. p. PJI) 

It wn% Thotnas Hardy who remarked of his Egdon Heath in 
Wessex tluit ‘ in the heath’s liarramess to the fanner lay its 
fertility to the historian Of no country Is this truer than 
the Yorkshire Moors svhicli are now to be described. They 
are so Imrren and desolate that if Cobbett had seen thcm^hc 
would have said they wm: * worse tluin Bagshut Heath 
from the farmer’s point of view. \ ct there is no more 
prolific area in the North of England for the archaeologist. 

.\s walking countrs- the Moors possess a great lure. Except 
where clearances liavc been made for turf-cutting, they an; 
almost entirely covcrwl by a carpet of soft heather, l<x»iUj 
calletl ling; the hilltops, ridges or * Riggs ’ as they ore 
locally called, arc almost invariably crowned with barrows 
which arc locally known os houes. The chief ot her occupants 
of the M.xirs arc the sheep which roam over them in aU 
directions, and the grouse. The prospective searcher aHcr 
antiquities will be well n«lviscd to avoid tramping these mooR 
during the grouse-shooting season (Tith August till lOlh 
ID ) 1* ^ 

In common with mmt hcath countrs-. the Moors contain 
very few long bamiws, those that exist being on the southern 
fringe, espccialJv on the limestone hUb between Pickering 
and Sciirtairough. Burials with beakers are equally rare, 
and those accompanied by food virsscls are almost a^ral. 

Tlic MtHjrs do not therefore appear to have been inhabited 
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to any extent until the Middle Bronze Age, that is from almiit 
1500 B.c. onwards. 

Bnutdly s|K.*uking, the hones of this irgion are of two kinds 
— large ones placed singly nr in small groups, and verv small 
ones grouped thickly in clusters. 

1 he large ones arc sometimes A’cry impressive, a particularly 
fine c.xampic l)eing the eastenuno^t member of Robin Ht»oil 
Butte, alwut two miles north of Dauby in Cleveland. Of 
special interest arc several examples neatly edged round at 
the base with a |)eri.stalith or ring of stones. The finest 
pcri.stalith-lmrrows I have ever seen are in Cleveland, cs|ieci- 
ally Flat Howe and Roblieil Howe on Sleights Moor, and one 
of the Foster Howes on WTiinstonc Ridge, north-east of 
(•onthland. .Atkinson descrilied some hones with peristalilhs 
on C.uisliorough .Moor north-west of Dnnby, but the writer 
has not yet seen them. .Vll these large hones that have been 
with result liave yielded cremations, apimrciitlv all 
of Middle or I.atc Bronze Age. 

The small bones arc grouped vers’ thicklv in dusters. 
Tlif largi-st gr<.up known is on Shooting House Rigg near the 

ir*1!^ “wl *'"*** south-west of 

Robin HiMsl s Bay. This group eoiisiste of about 1800 tinv 
gravc-inoiinds. but these arc very piM.rly pirscrAcil and it is 
easy to walk over the ground without noticing them. Per- 

“T »his contains 

a^iit 8.0 examples mostly in a g.Kxl state of preseivntion. 
riicM- wiU lie desrriUtl m more detail shortly. Ilicse tinv 
hones are cad, lict wee 3 and IJ yards in diameter and bctweeli 
0 and 2 feet high, and arv composed of 1,k>sc stones 

f'of aay Iben, were <ipened by Atkinson who 

found m them nothing In,t bits of charcoal. He nxM.mrd that 
liey must have on^nally covered skclcton-burials which 

that while burnt iKmes ore airnmt indrstnietihle. imbumt 
skeletmis will perish veiy- quickly if interred in the sandy soil 

mirnb,^ M ^ ‘hese enormous 

nuniUrs of tiny circular mounds hns not vet been im.vcil • 

•!! ‘"“Icrstand wliul else' thev can be 

One thing Is certain : if they are hurial.eaim*s they reprr- 
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sent a departure from the custom of crcctin^j harrows only 
over the remains of persons of eminenee. If these arc bar- 
rows. as is certainly probable, they arc the Jinives nf the 
eummon people of a prehistoric a^c. If they belong to the 
Hronze Age, they may perhaps Im* regarded as the fore¬ 
runners of the gnivc-mound clusters of Early Iron Age and 
Saxon times. But the Cleveland grave-mound clusters may 
well liclong to a period bter than the Bronze .Vge, 

UANIIV 

It is now proposed to «lescril)c in greater detail some «»f the 
antiquities of a small area round Danby, the imrish of which 
Canon .1. C. Atkinson was vicnr fnim 1847 till his death in 
1!>00 at the age of 85. During those M years of residence in 
Dunbv, Atkiason spent u great deal of time collecting every 
scrap of information he could obtain relative to the customs, 
traditions, anrhoeology. histoiy, geology, and other aspects of 
the study of hi.s immediate surroundings. The results of his 
studies were his Glotsary of the Clevelatul Dialect. Histonj of 
Clevclatul, a large number of articles in the GctUleinctt's 
Magazine, and his delightful and popular Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish. The latter work is a classic. He main¬ 
tained that the many days he ami his family spent Imrrotv- 
were among the happiest of his life. 

My vtife and a friend or two. together vtilli two or three of iny 
elder lads - tKiys from ten to fourteen years old — beside* the working 
nirn, vrrrr the parly. .And we all of iw workeil. The l>o>-» hnil their 
smuU qtadrs. I iiiarketl nut the work, and direetni It ; . . . the 
inoiiient any of the rreognimi >ign.« of an uiipisMteh to what might 
pru\*e to he a 4lr|>asit were otrserved, the vicar was warned ; and 
all the work of . . . mrrfiilly groping and feeling for, and ftnally 
extracting, the prreinus and pndiatdy broken nr eruslied, as well a« 
frail, earllieli s-essel was his exclusive pmi’irMs-. 

^*o happier excavation-party can be piclurerl than this 
enthusiastic vicar with his wife and children assisting him in 
the cxploratioas which he no lovingly ami carefully pursued. 
If some of his excavatioii-mclhods fell short of tlie very 
exacting deniamls of nuMlcm arrharoiogy, it can tndy 1 h* 
said that Canon Atkinson did his level best, in the face of 
many handicaps, not least of which wa« that of lH;ing 80 
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miles distant from ‘any collection of books worthy to be 
named a library His collection of pottery and other 
antiquities from the barrows is now in the British Museum. 
His ehunrh. nearly two miles from Oanby village, was restored 
by his friends and parishioners as a memorial to him in 
IDOa, and he is buried in the south-west part of the church¬ 
yard. During a recent visit to Donby the writer hnel the 
pleasure of meeting some elderly residents who rcmcmbcre»l 
* the Canon ’ as he was culled. 

A ‘ liouc-hunt • may well be started by walking from Danby 
Eiul southwards through Ainthorpe and past the Fo.x and 
Hounds Inn and then ascending Danby Bigg, by the track 
known as Old Wife’s Stones Road. ‘ Old Wife ’ is thought 
to have l>een the Goddess of Winter. This road leads to the 
vast necropolis of about 8iJ0 tiny houes on the northern spur 
of Dniiby High Moor. Each mound averages aliout 5 vards 
in diameter aiul n foot or two high, and i.s cum{K>scd of loose 
stones and earth, the stones being mostly lietwcen ( and 1) 
feet in iluimeter. Tliesc enims present quite a venerable 
appearance, the interstices between the stones being covered 
with ling and many of the stones themselves covered with 
lichen. 

Among these cairns ore several standing stones, perhaps 
the Old W ife s Stones from which the ridge-traek i.s named. 
One of these stones, much thicker tinm the others, is on the 
circumference of a tnmeated barrow, «>r (more doubtfully) 
on o ring of loose earth and stones fonning a circle, bisect^ 
by the track. The hollow grooves down this stone arc 
probably due to rain-water forming runncLs down it. This 
circle or barrow contained at the centre two urns inverted 
o\*cr burnt bonc.s. 

Farther south is n mutilated large barrow with a peristaUth 
or retaining wall of stones. It will he noticed that, as oc<-urs 
frequently, the stones of this retaining wall point outwards 
This may be due to the weight of the material of the original 
barrow pressing against the outer ring of retaining stones an<l 
forcing them outwards. Originally the stones of the peris- 
talith may have sloped inwanLs and rested against the sides 
of the original Imrrow. as they still do frequently on Dartmoor. 

.Slightly south of this mutilated barrow i, nn entrenchment 
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vcrj' rudely constructed of stones and earth. This trench 
marks the southern limit of the really prolific part of the 
necropolis. Between this single entrenchment and the 
Double Dike nearly half a mile southwards, U a fine earthen 
circle svith three stones standing on the circumference. The 
circle consists of a bank of stones and earth aixmt a foot high 
and 8 feet wide, and the diameter of the circle is about 23 
yards. The fine Double Dike to the south of this is crowned 
by about seven upright stones, five of which arc together. 
It is supposed to have originally Ijccn crowned by stones set 
at fretjuent interv'als along its entire course. 

South of Double Dikes there appear to be few or no clusters 
of tiny houes, but there arc three large ones, two of which arc 
known as Find Houes and the thin! and most southerly is 
railed Wolf Pit. Two miles south-west of Wolf Pit tumulus 
are the three * Western Howes These were opened by 
Atkinson who found in one of them a ciiicrarj’ urn containing 
a polished granite axe, an incense cup. and some burnt Imnes. 
North of IVestem Howes is a single houe called ‘ Stone Rock 
Hill ’ or ‘ Stone Rixik Hill in which Atkinson found a very 
fine and aircfuUy ornoiiientcd cinerary um inside which were 
a smaller um and an incense cup. The walk northwards 
over Castlcton Rigg is well worth while if only for the grand 
Slews exposed of Dauby Dale and Donby Rigg to the east. 
On the extreme northern spur of Cu.stlctun Rigg is a large 
standing stone, bigger tlian some neighbouring modem stones, 
which murks the site of (lallow Houc, formerly the site of a 
gallows. This houe was exceptional iji containing a large 
stone cist phicnl within a circle of standing stonw. 

The most interesting hones north of the rood between 
Comniondale and Dauby End are those with peristaliths on 
Giiisboiwigh and Skelton Moor* (which 1 have not seen, lait 
mention on the excellent authority of .\tkinson); th<»>e 
between C'ommondsic and Girrick Moor, especially Robin 
Hood Butts; and those near Danby Beacon from which 
there is a magnificent view to the south. Herd Howe near 
Robin U(kmJ Butts is said to l>r so-callcd from the trailition 
of n hoard of treasure luiving beren buried Ixmcath it ; the 
mound was upenctl by .\tkini>on who found therein no less 
than 10 separate interments. 
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This account of the Yorkshire Moors would be incomplete 
without a reference, however brief, to the fine work done 
recently in the moors of the West Riding by Dr. A. Raistrick, 
who has placed on record stone circles in that area, as well 
us some most interesting circles with central tumps, which may 
be on n parallel with the disc-barrows of Wessex. Ilkley 
M<K»r is apparently particularly prolific from this standp»)int. 
Interested readers are rcferrerl to Dr. Haistrick’s {lapcrs 
quoted in the literature at the end of this chai>ter. 
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APPKNDIX I 


BRIEF xNOTES Ox\ 
MISCELLANEOUS REGIONS 

(1) Ji^noor. ChaIliU.*omlM! u good centre : Cbupnuui Burrows ; 
Five Barrows and Two Barrows near KinsfortI Gate ; barrows 
near Dunkety Bcur'on [Touruit*' Map of Exintwr). 

(2) Fancay and Gittuham Uilts, south of Iloniton, Devon. 
Nearly ninety sites, mostly barrows, described by P. O. Ilutchiivsoii 
in FrtKffdinftH of Devonshire Afsociaiion. vol. 12. They are all 
round liurrows. mid not very prepossessing to look nt. fine or 
two have yielded shale cups of Early Bronz«- Ago. 

(8) Therjield and llUehin. — The Six Hills (? Roiimn), south of 
Steveruige; the Five Hills on Therfield Heatli; Long Barrow 
on Tlterncld Heath. Several round barrows near Royston, some 
of wliiclt were opened and described by R. C, Neville {SepuUhrn 
E-rpotita, ltU8). See C. Fox. Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 
192.2. Many moir barrow-sites in this area ap|>eiir on unpublislied 
air-photographs taken by ^lujor (i. W. G. Alkn, .M.C, 

(i) lutng Mynd, near Church Streiton, Shropshire. — A group of 
rather more than twenty barrows spread over a stretch of ilowii 
about 5 miles long near the Port Way, described by E. S. Cobbold 
(CAurc/i StreUon, s'©!. ». pp. 38-31). Miss L. F. Chitty first 
informed me of this region, which U one of scenic beauty. 

(S) TAe Lake District. — Between Penrith and Hawes Water arc 
a nundter of interesting site*, including the circle* known a* 
Mayburgli and Arthur's Round Table; some barrows on Moor 
Divock which were o|>ened by Grcenwcll: the Cop Stone, a stone 
circle. Sec. To tlie west is ‘ Lung Meg ami her Daughters * (stone 
circle) near Kcrswick, ITourvtt*' Map of the Luke District.) 
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A BRIEF I.IST OF WORKS ON 
BARROWS 

A. Gcnkral. 

Gremwfll ; British Barrmct, 1877. 

Thtinmiii : * Anrirut Brituh * (Archatulogia, %-oU. 42-3). 

Jrwitt : Gravt-mimiuU mid their Contents. 1870. 

U. K.n<:usu Coi'NTua. 

Br.RKStnitF.. * Brrkxtiirc Barrows *, bj- L. V. GrinacU (Berks 
Arch. Journal, 10.75-8). 

CoRSWALU. Saenia Comuhiae, by W. C, Borlasc, 1872. 
Dkkbysmikc. Ten i ear* Bicging*. uiid yettiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire, both by Tbm. Bateman. 

Bkvunsiiiui. * De\‘ut) A*t,vK’ialiun Annual Bam>w Henort-s by 
R. H. Worth. 

Dorskt. Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, by C. Wame. 
GLovcESTEMsimu:. iMHg Barrens of the Cotttcolds, by O. G. .S. 
Crawford. 

Kknt. Inventoriuin Sepuirhrale (Faussett) and .Wenia Britannini 
(Douglasj. 

SiKKi-.v. ‘Surrey Barrows’, by L. V. Griiisell (.Surrey Arch. 
CoUeetions, vol. 42). 

Si^KX. •.Sussex Barrows', by L. V. Grinsell (Sussex Arch.' 
CoUeetions, vol. 75). 

WiLTaiiiHF. Anrimt Il'ilU, hy Sir H. C. Hoarr. 

Ancient British Barrowsby J.Thiinuini (Arc/uu-- 
idogia. voU. 42 aitd 43). 

Vorksiiirf.. GrernwcU: British Bartons, 1877. 

.Murtinier: Forty Years' Hestatthes. 

Klgerj Early Man in .Wurth-East Yorkshire. 


GLOSSARY 


mound of earth or 8tune8 erected over the burial of one 
or more human brinyr*. 

lUakrr. —A hand-mode pottery ve»»el uiied by a ruund-bcaded race 
(called the Btuker Folk after llieir p4)Uer)') who «imc to Britain 
about 1000 me. Beakers Uourisbetl between 1000 and 1700 B.c. 
and were frequently buried in barrow*, with unbumt burial* in 
tlie euntrurted {Kmitiun. 

HrU-narrute.— \ niund barrow ha\'in)( a mure or les* Hut led|{e 
between the mound oiul the cnciit-lin^ ditch. 

B*rm .—The platform or ledjte liclween tlie mound and ditch of bell- 
and di*c-barrow*. 

Batxl-Batrmc.—\ round Inirrow with or without u ditch. If the 
ditch 1* preoent it U immediately outside of the numnd. If an 
intervenin;; ledKc is pre.wnt the barrow is a BrU-Bartme. 

Brotnt A^r.—The period (1000 n.c. till about WtO or 300 B.C.J during 
which Inronxe wo* uieed for making <a>n»e of the iiii|ilrment* 
used by man before he had a knowh-dge of the use of Inin. 

(.'aim.—A burrow ronqHMcd largely or entirely of stones. The word 
is also used (but not in this book) to denote a beup of stone* 
which lu»» no connexion with Iwrrow* uml i» not nreessBrily 
anfdent. 

(‘Aamhrr.—A stone receptocle iimdc to conluin one or more burials, 
gcnerully having un entronre leading from the nwrgin of the 
mound, or from a passage from the margin of the munml. 
Chamlirf* are generally very niueb larger than risto. but tlwre 
is no till f it and lost division lo-tween eliambers and cisto. 

Cinrrary Cm .—.An urn made to contain a human cTrnwtion. The 
lira limy lie of hand-made pottery (Brome Age), wbeel-nmde 
potleiy (Karly Imn Age or Saxon), or glum (Ruimut). 

CiB .—.A pit or receptacle for a burial. It dilfrrs from most chambers 
in lutving no entrance. It is four-sided and entirely closed up 
like a Iwx, ami is normally much smaller Ilian the btirial-chamlier. 

DUc-Barrw .—A borrow eunsisttng of a large eiretdar platfumi with 
one or more tiny mounds in the area, tlie platform being sur¬ 
rounded by a flitch and bank. The Iwnk is nearly alwaj-s 
outside the ditch. 

>'<MKf tessrf.—A hand-made potter}- vessel deposited with citiicr burnt 
or unbumt burial*. Food vrsNcI* arc fairly common in tlie 
north of Knghuid but are rate in the south. 

zsa 
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firave-mouhJ (cluster).—A Icttii lurcl li> ilrnitie the very sinuil liur- 
rowi crcctrtl Miiietiiim singly liul grnerully In clusters iliiring 
tlie Early Imii iind the Saxon pcrirul. 

Houe, Ilawf . — A term uircl rhkflr in Yorkshire to denote a Ihiitow. 

inctnte cup.—A small vrjwel grnenilly with holes in the side*, found 
with some burnt liuriolM. It wo* prohnhiy used in the rite of 
cremation, during the Early and Middle Bronze ^\ge (1000- 
900 a.c.). 

/nAumohon.—Burial of latrt or all of the tkcleton, unburnt. 

Iron ^tgr, or Early Iron Agt , — A perimi lM*twrcen the Bronte Age 
and the Homan |icriod ; tliat |MirtiuD of the pre-Ronum period 
during which tlic use of iron was known (550 n.c.-eirtti 55 b.c.). 

Kittvarn . — A stone cist. Tills term wn» widely used by eighteenth 
and nineteenth century antiquaries and t* still prevalent In 
certain nrww especially in the west, notably on llartmour { hut 
the tenii ki arclwic and will pnibably fall out of use and be 
replaced by tlonr ritt. 

Ljtttg Barrotv. huriut-mound originally proltaldy rectangular but 
now generally weathered into an elongated oswl sIui|h*. Nearly 
all long barrows twlong to tlur Ncolllbic. or New Stone .\ge. 

SroUlhir Aye.. Hu: New Stone Age, after the Ice Age and before 
the Bronze .Vge. 

PeritlulitM (accent on the second syllable).—A row of stunrs set 
round the margin of some long ami round barroWii. Hound 
barmw* with peristalltla arc eummnii on the Yorkshire Moors. 

Plnijorm-Barrotc.—X round Imrrow with a flat lop, 

Primary Bonal.—The original burial for which a liormw seas Ural 
crccl«l. 

(‘hitrrr/w). An ^^rth^n hunk urrani^cfl itt a circulur form, 
generally liaving u ditch Inside or outside of the hank. Some 
arc harrows ami some ore not. 

Hounil Barrow. circular hurial-moumt. used during all (leriiMls 
fnim the earliest Bmnzr .Vge to .Saxon tiiiusi. A surrounding 
ditch limy or may not be present. 

Secondary RunVih.—Burials *uiMei|iienl or sulxirflinate to that for 
which I lie harrow was nioile. 

Stone .dge.—llic iieruMi during which the. use of mrtaU was unknown 
(see also Xrolilhit .-Ige). 

Tmmulu* (plural lumnll).—A Um.w (or l.arrowsj. Bam.w* are 
mnrkr.1 a* tumuli on nearly all the Onlnancr Sur%ev maps. 
Some writers u<w the won! tumulus to denote a mound of any 
kind wbclhcr srpulrhral or not. and confine the word Ijottow 
to prowl burial-mounds. Tumulus b Utln for • mound. 
Tymular - (an arraj prolidc in tumulL 
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Cop l»w, 38 
Cork Stonr, 204 
FjmI 1>ow, 201 

FiiT Wclk 'I'umulm. ID. 201-2 
Hallow Hotir. At 

r.lb lull, 200-1 

Hitcti iMt, 200 

Hrmi Low, 202 

lUddon lull. 2IM 

IUfbanMi|ih Hiwki. IP 

tUrthill ailiKtr. 2UI 

Hob llut«t'« llumr, 44, SP, 203 

Krndow, 5P 

Klnp Stuor. SCaotun. 20t 
Kiml-low, 3p 
IJir* Low, 201 
LiUk OUWo'i Fanti, 2 UU 


nrrhguhirf, tx>ntb(TilAk. IPO 
Kakr. 200 
Marlin’* Lnw, 5P 

Mlddklon-by-Vnulgrravr. lot). 200 

SllniiltiK U>w, I. .‘>0. 201. 202 

Miinry Low. 4H 

Sloot I,ciw, 01 

Nine LiuU^ Stanton, 204 

Nine Stunrs, 209 

tin Low, 30 

I*eak rilitTlrl, 00. 01, 07. 100-200 

IVitjte'i Uiw, 30 

Rowtor, 203 

ShHIkld, 2(MI, 200 

Stan Low, 00 

Stanton in the Feak, SOR 

Stanton Mtior. 208. 2ut 

Tnddington, 201 

W'lnilrr. 202 

V<>ulgrea\'r. IPO, 200 


Drrorttkinr. 8 

Abbot'* Way, 118 

Ikhbair, 33, I IT 

Itrrninr. 115 

Broad Burrow, IIT 

Butter Brook. 118 

Butlcrdon Hill. 110 

Cbarford. IIS, 117 

t'liariucombr. 47, 30, 221 

Cbainuan lUrmwa, 47, 221 

Crock of (kild, 48 

Diirtniour, 41,48.39, 02, 07, 80.81. 

84. 83. 87. 07, 80, 113 ff. 
Drrwitrignlon. 117 
llrbczkcuutlie, 41 
Krmc River. 118 
Kxnviur. 221 


Frrnworthy. 00. 117 
Giont’i lltwln, 41 
Gittlihani. 221 

GbkMmmbe lull, 110 

Hr«y W’rtlam, 117 
Griniapound, 117 
Harford Mnur. IIS 
Hillmi'a IlniMC, Up 
lluoiton, 33 , 112 . 221 
Itybridgr, 118 
Lakehnul Hill. 117 
.Merlvok, 110 
Mrlhrmll, ||T 
.Muncy Heap. 40 
.Nine Slunr*. 53 . 117 
Dkriiainptnii. 117 
Kka lini. 110 
Flynujutb, 118 
IVMtbridgr, 117 

>**• *1^ 
lUtKlkvtonr, 110 
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Druitttkirt, Royal lliU, 48, 117 
Hundlntnoe. 118 
Slwplev CuninKin. 117 
Sho^ Tor. 118 
Sh«Tj* Tor. 117 
Sklbury Cwtie. 48 
Sblnmath, 40 
Single Barrow, 02. 11? 

Spinateri' RorK, 117 
SpufTcir* Crow, 1111 
Staanua Hill. 47 
Tavbtock, 118, 117 
Three Barrows, 118 
Treasury, the, 40 
Two Barrows. 117 
Two Rridm, 117 
L’ltborou^ .Moor, 113. 118, I ID 
Western Bea«iu, 119 
IVhhe Baimw, fll 
Widecombe. 51, 117 
Yarrfworthy. 117 
Vellnwmeail Ihiwn, 117 
Vrivertoa. 117 

Pnrstt, 8, 5, 8. 14. 78, 101 
Arkling U%-ice. 182, 184 
Aakerswell, 70 
Bodbtuy. 80 
Orrrmlcs Beorh, 133 
Bincombe Down, 32. 128 
Biarombe ililL 129 
Block Down, 180, 137 
BUua/onl, 01. 73. 181 
Bokerley Ditch, 134 
Hottlrbuoh Down. 182 
Briclport, 138 
BronUuuti HUI. 127 
Came, 128 
t'nnfiicd, 80 
Cholbury. 129 
I'hrselhome, 104 
Clandon Borrow. 112. 127 
Corfr, 82 

Corlon Down, 127 
Cranfaume, 182, 134 
I'ronbome thaoe. 8. 25.70. 90. 181 
Culliford Tree. 33. 128 
Dorchester, 28. 80. 70, 73. 112, 128, 
128. 139. 180 
Rgdoo Uoath. 139 
I'amham. 90, 131, 133. 135 
Kem Borrows, flo 
Cfcy More and her Colls. 127 
(lunaar Hill. 183 
lloiMlIev mil. 37. 183. 184 
Hardy Mnantnent. 127 
Hell Slone, 70, 127 
Horton Inn, 135 
Knnwhon rircks. 25. 104. 135 
Little Bredv, 127 


tionet, Ijmg Bmlv, I20 
Maiden Castle, 137. 138 
■Muidr Barrow. 52. 123 
Nineharmw Down, 48, 82 
Uuuin^n. 127 
l‘itt>Iti%rTS .Musmiii, DO, 181 
i'oor Lot, 137 
IVirtisham, 70, 127 
Purbcck. 48 
Rainbnrmws, 120 
Kidj^wsy, 38. 128. 127. 123 
Sandy Barrows, 81 
Spring Head Holel, 139 
Satton Poynti. 70, 129 
Tarrant Ulntun Down, 181 
TMckthom. 100, 131, 183. 185 
Tollord UovdI, 14. 183 
L’pwey, 128 

WejTOoath, 36. 78. 137, 13H 
Whatcumbe Down. 137 
IVhite Horse HUI, 137, 139 
Wimbome SL Giles, 184. 18.1 
Windmill Barrow. 81 
Winterbourne St. Martin, 123 
WoocB-otcs. 14. lai, 183. 133, 183 
War Bormw, 3, 00. 93, 132 
Wyke Down. 133 

thirham : 

Fairies' Cradle, 43 
Hetton, 42 

£ssnr t 

Bsitlow Hills. 3, 6, 23. 05 
Borough HUU, 48, 47 
Coletu^r, 50 
Dexfkn, SO 

Gtottocstmiiirr. 3. 40. 53. 198 IT. 
Avminff, 73, 190 
Belas Knap, 14, 196-7 
Bisley, 41 

Blue foya' Form. 194 
Bown HUI. 194 
Bnlwatk, the. 194 
Cholford. 28, 49 
Cheltcniiam, 108, 197 
Colswolds, the, 88, 73. 79. HO, 84, 
137-98 

Crackstonr, 195 

[h-vil's Churrhyord. 195 

Dnrsley, IBS 

Gateswiibc Fork. 195 

Giant's Slone Barrow, 41 

Gulden CoIBn Field. 08 

Hetty Ih^lcr's Tuint>, 13, S9. 10(1 

Hoar Stone, 51 

Hyde Turmihis, 28, 194 

Lmbomuffli Biuiks. S3 

Lodge Park. 53 


.WCIKNT Bl KIAI^MOr'NUS OF KNGLA.VO 


S2A 

(Uuuettitnhirt, Lonu Stoiie. 58.54,105 
l,iOWFr Swfll, 51, 58 
Mlnrhiiii»nipton, 45, 53, 51, IM 
IU3 

.Mono- Tump. 4» 

NBilsmirth. IDV 
Noggnr Xoitr, 103 
Noiti'i Tump, 58, 190 
Xy m twfl ci tl, 194 
Oalcndi(p, 49, 08 
Itodmottim. Ul. ion 
SeUlrv Cammtta, 191 
Strouil, lO.*! 

SwleUrv. 190 
SwrII, 51, 58, 7S 
Tinglatoac. 195 
Ulry. IS. 193 
Wodflrlil, IM 
\\*Utrftcld'i Tump, 4.1 
1\luttlc«tone, SI, S9 
WiiM'heombr. 14. IM, 197 
IlliulinUI Ttunp, 58, 81, 100 
\VcMH)rhe*tcT. 191 

Uamfuhtrr mtut tilf of K'ight, Hfl. 101. 

llKi 

Alirtfanl. 103, IU3 
.'Xrrrtoit 1.0,W,, 45. 00 

itvKUllru, IS, 108, 105, loo 
IVnuUru Hill Top, 22. 43. 105 
Iterik* .Motiliil. 44, SU 
lllnrlc H«m>w, 01 
noldre, 10.1. 101 
Huutvmbr Himm. I.O.U., 29 
itruckrnhunt, 33. 103. 101 
lluL'kUmt Klnjp. t04 
llurtry. 103 
I'liBlIan, 37 

ilMiMrl Down. L0.1V,, 29 

lirnny lxKl|{r, 105 

llllidcti Purltni. 105 

Favlry, 105 

lYahwatcr, I.O.W„ 29 

FriUiam Quit, OU 

licnint Bcorh. 103 

llatciirl HomL 105 

Hill Top, RauUini, 33, 13, 105 

Hiirnikiut, 27 

Ue of Wlffat. 29 

Kino lUmtw. IU3 

Kiwp Hartmt. 103 

Ljutyrmaa, 165 

Lyminipun. Iflfl 

Math-y. 105 

llolan btath, 01, 103 

MichcktrMT, 97 

Sllrhacl Hoorrv'a lliimp. I.0.1V,, 
45. 00 

Mlllbammi, 01. 103 
Slunry Hilb. IO 


llampMhirt and itlt ef Sew 

Koiot. 32. 38. SO. 58. 00. 01, 
07, 73, 108 n. 

Newport. I.O.W,, 30 
lllivcr’a Hottery. 4.1 
IVtmflFkl. 37 
Pilky Baiky, 191 
Pixk's Cave, 42 

l*Uil<lltiB IkiTTOW, 20. 00, 151, 105 
lUniml Hull. 01 
Setlcy Plain, 83. 33. 108, KM 
liliirl^ Barmw, 00 
Sbirky Hutnia. 100 
SottUuunpton, 44, 59 
Stonyfuni Pond, 163 
Sway, 103, KM 
IVincheatcr, 45, 61 

HeTtforfUtire: 

Baldock. 183 

Fix-c HilU, .18. 03, 183. 321 

Hitrliin, 231 

Iluyaton, 18 , 1 , 221 

Six UUk. 3 , 38 . 43 , 58 , 03 . £31 

StexTtiaui!. 8, 28, 43. 58, 113. 331 

TlicTfkld. .18. 63. 183. 231 

IVholnirl^ IVnod. 4il 

Kml. 4. £0. 09, 70, 71, 78 
.kdiltntfUin, 49. 07, 170. 177 
Aykvfatd. S3. 179 
Rluebrll ilUl, 179, 180 
Brrarh Uuwna. 29 
Canterbury, 41, 49 
CImtnuta.' Uar. 177 
Cldlbam, 44 
t'oekadam Sbaw, 179 
CoIBn Stone, 17l>-80 
Coldrum, 13. 07. 170. 177. 178 
Coiuttkn SUinn, 58, 180 
Ikrrlnprtonr, 39 
Orvil'a Hrap Wood. 179 
^nnral'a Tomb, 1811 
Gillon, 80 
Hallinir, 179 
Hanrrt, 170 
Hrnpiu^im. 4 
llolbofo^b, 179 
Iglitham. 170 
Juiaber’a Grave. 8. 44 
Klngrtoo IktwiM. 40 
Kil» Coty, 8. 4, 58. 170. 179-80 
Uttk Kit’a Coty. IMl 
Makktonr. 178,’178, 181 
Medway, 178 
•Meopham, 178 
North Dowro, 178 
Pll«Tiin»' Way. 170. 177 
Ruebeater, 170 
Ryatah. 177 


» 
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Kent, SamUond, 179 
SUngatr, 179 
Staiuted, 179 
SumebridfiF, 170 
TotUofton. 170 
TroUiMdUIe, 170. 178 
Warren Fatva. 180 
White Hune SUme, 180, 181 
Wrothum, 178 

LricatrrMrr, 307 
Shijtiey. 43 

Linc^tukitf, 0. 40, SV7-9 
fiuUy lUIU. 300 
Harsh (e ,Mar»h, 307 
Candltaby, 307 
(Hasby. 308 
CleaUiom, 07 
Cock Hill. 307 
I)ra<luirn*f Gni\'Es. 03, 308 
Kbtdiiigton, 308 
Giant*' Hills, 41, 308 
Grant hatu, 4 
Gunb\-, 307 
llougiiiun, 300 
IlUls of the Slain, 47, 308 
Ijuiittaa, 47 
Louth, 200 
I'ortuey. 300 
SlccrKlIebv. 41, 308 
Sprilow HlUo. 47, 308 
Swafay, 300 
Tuthwcil, 200 
L'k-rby. 208 , 300 
WoltiM^c, 300 
Wcluin le Monli, 308 

London and MidJtna, 70 
Girenwieh Park. 20 

Sorfotk, 8. 38, 48. 47, 38, 82 
Htrctuun, 183 
Block HIU. 183 
0<Mlar>-, 184 
Orampton, 3 
UrcrkJand. 182 ft. 
Hurkenhani TnfU. 184 
Castle .\crr. 18S 
CaMir lull. Tbetlbnl. I»4 
Clennoat, 184 
CRMuer. 183 

IVad Man's Hill, 83. 184 
Khlcr lull, 184 
Porboc, 81 
Kmtr Uoora. HI 
Gallon lull. Salthousr, 81 
GoUoaa HiU. TbrtfonL 184 
Gtisw’s Graves. 184 
Haaguur Hill, 43 


Soifolk. Hill Ftcid. Ctemauit, 183 
Howe lull. 58 
Hunstanton, 184 
Icknlrhl Way. 182, 184 
Ljtiford Point, 184 
Rouahton Uealli, 02 
Salt bouse. HI 
SalthuUM Heath. IH2 
Seven Hills, Tbetford, 181 
Snui^lm' Rowl. 183 
Ssrnflhnm, 43. 183 
TbeUonl. 184 
Tittt lUII, 184 
Tvro Hills, 62 
Wcasenham. 183 
West Tofts, 184 
Wissey Rixer, 183 

.VorUhrmptons/Urr. 307 
Krtterinx, 47 
MiM>t Hill, 01 

.VortAuMterlamf t 
Five Barruvrs, 02 
Holystone, 02 
Money Laws, 62 

SoUitt^umtkirr < 

Newark, 32 
Willoughby, 32 

OifonUnrt, 101 
Adwell Cop, 58 
.CrUlev, lot 
.tsthoil. SI 
Banbury, 187 
BurfonL 191 

Chapel Hoc. Cbi(ipiujr .N'orluii, IVI 

Oiasllcton Bumiw, 100 

Chippinff Norton, 187, Itio 

Churrhill. 191 

Cornwell, 190 

Cwlorinws lllacw, I02 

Five Knixhta, IW44I0 

Great HaUilHht. 187 

Hawk Stone, 191 

King's Men. 188-90 

Lvneham. lUI 

OsiOnl. l<n 

CKrT Norton, li»7 

Uolbi|{ht. 31. 187 (f. 

Rollright Stoors, I. 4.32. 33, IHT R. 
SatmIcHs Ittl 

Whispering KnighU, 31 ,38. 188-90 

Seitty htatuU, sre Mndrr ComwoU 

.S7iro|uAirc r 

Church Steeltan. 221 
Ijma Mynd. 231 
Lndlow, 47 

Ilultln Hood's Butt*. 39 


MO ANCIKNT Rl^lAL-MOl.TCIVi OF RN’GLAND 


Samrntt. 0. 58. 70, 101. 121 O. 
A«iien lUH. m 
Rath, 122 
Ueocon Hill, 124 
IlM-lciiiyton, 42 
Rrivtol Plnin Korau 124 
itmwn Down. 45 
ButoonilM>, IM 
I'lmnl. 48 

Clirddar. 128, 124, 125 
Covr. tbr. 131 
Cnuunonr, 132 

Bed and Itolxtcr, 4:1 
Druida' Ann* Inn. 131 
Dunkety Beacon, 221 
Kxnaior, 321 

Falr>-** Toot. 42. 52. 58, 123 
Foote Way, 124 
Giant‘* Grave, 41 
Glaatonbnry Tor, 134 
llautvillr'* Quuit. 121 
Hill Grove, 123 
IluUwnibe, 41 
llnnlm' Ia)d|;r Inn. 123 
Mae* Knoll. 131 
51rndlp Hilh. 35. 03. 121 If, 
Minm' Arm*. 133 
NeninortI, 58 
North Hill, m 
OM Banow, Exmoor, III 
Pen Hill, 123 
Ftxini' 5lnund, 43 
Pool Farm, 124 
Prldd*. 25, 82. 137. 134 
Qiiantocfc llllh, S3. 55 
Holiin Hood'* Outu. 43. 30 
Sheptnn Mallet, 132. 124 
Sidnell Field*. 52. 55 
Stanton Drew. U, 54. 131, 2lXl 
Stork Hill, 133 
Stoke Courry, 42 
Slonry Littleton, 18, 133 
• Wrddinipi the. 54 
Wcltlnctoo, 43 
Welb. 123 

Wratbury Bratem. 124 
Weal Ciannairr. 122 
Wick Barnrw, 43 
Wooluy, 123. 125 

StagnTd$kin. 0. 57, 50, on 
Lonx Low. 00. ISS 
Wettim. 138 

Sttffolk. U. 48, 58. 83 
Brcrkland. 183 IT. 

Brightnell Heaih. 43. 182 
Bu^ St. Kditiumh, S3, 182 
IVadmen'* Grave* 83 
Ikrvir* Hlntr. 48 


SulTotk, Duke'* Ride, 188 
Roitlow HUl. S3. 58. 182 
Eutton. 183 
Icklingham. 188 
Ickiiield Way, 182. 183 
Ipawich, 43. 182 
KentfonL 183 
LnekfonL 183 
5Iartle«ham Ilealh, 182 
NrwnHrket (ate niau Cambridge, 
ihbe), 40 

PUgrirn"* Path. 183 
Seven Barmwa, 82 
Travenera’ lUU, ltd 

Hitrreg, 30, 70. 71 
Uanatead, 61 
Bumiw llilli, 58 
thertaey, 38 
Cbkldinxfold, 40 , 03 
I'ouladon, 20 
Drrrirap V%'ood, 32 
FJutrad, 142 
Farthinx Down*, 20 
Gallv ICUa, 01 
ColulMitde Field, 40, «3 
Oliver’* Mound. 45 
Oxtrd. 48 
Rklimond I*urk. 43 
Tumble Beacon. 81 
Turner’* Hill, 142 
'Vottun, 22 

.¥iu«er, I I. 80. 58. 71. 78. 18T IT. 
.Mfriaton, 55. 80. 61, 76, ITI, 172, 
17.7 

.Vnindel, 01 
Artmdel Park. 44 
A*hllujt. Eaiil, 167 
Uavmve’a Tluimh. 44, 100 
Beatou lUlU Hartinx. HW 
Bcnricfc, 178 
BrvU' Grave. 44 
Binderton, 107 
Blark Burial. 01. Ol) 
inatrhlnxton. kjut. 171 
Bow HUl. 43, 45, 43, pg, 1^7 |,j„, 
170 

Brighton. 30. 01, M) 

Bury nill, 01 
C'abuni, 27, 40 
Clianctufllim, 37 
Chir^rr. 45. 00, 167. leO. 170 
rtasbury. 108 
(.layUm IBII, 40 
niOe HUl. 48 
Cocklnit. 180. 170 
Hown. 37 

Compton, 30. 180. I70 
Cuckmete Hlvrr, 171, 173, 174 
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Suaa, UcvU* llunip*. 43. 43, 108 
I)eviJ*« Jurata, 43. 100 
IMiiUntf Hill, too 
Uruailla's Tr« itoonvi, >73 
Eaat AjihlhiK. 107 
East RlAtchiniiton. tTI 
Eut Martini, 108 
Firic Bnuxin, 40. 172 
Fiw Lordi' Bur^ oit, 172 
Four Borrows. 108 
Four Lords' Biirghn, ho 
C ill's Gtovr. 4'4 
Glyndr. 44 
Glyndr IliU, 27 
Coodwimd. 40, 170 
GralTIuun Ilown. lAO. 170 
llamtvrsy, the. 170 
llr>-sbott Down, 100, 17ii 
Ili{th Bod Over. 173 
Havt> Tumulua. 33, 112 
Uunirr's Uurj{h. 174 
JpvbDgUm. 174. 173 
Klngiry Voir, IHH 
Ktniis’ Gmtrm. 40 
Lombdiiwn liiU. 108 
lavont, 1K7 
Lewes. 37, 20, 40. 00 
lewrrs .Museum, ITS, 173 
Liocli Down, 100 
Ismg Burgh. 01, 173 
Long Lane, 100 

Long Man of Wilniingtnii. 171 . 174 

ler^' Burghs, 173 

LulUngtun, 171 . 174 

Manorfami Down. I on 

Midhurtt, 27, 107,100. ITU 

3II1I Boll. 01 

Money Burgti. 48 

Monkion Ilown, lao 

Pen IIUl. too 

Ronseomhe, 27 

SanctiM^, the. 173 

Sarync f roll, 174 

Sea/ord. 171 , 172 

Singleton, 107, lAO, ITU 

Solomon's Thumh, 43, IM. lou 

South Downs. 20, 07 

Star Inn, AlfrittiMt. 171. 172 

Stoke Down. 107, tiM 

Slouglilon. 170 

Stou^ton Down, 108 

Teglnar. IBO 

Tciemph inn. too 

TreyToid, 43 
L'p Siarden, 44, 43 
MalUiam Down, 100. I7D 
Warrior's Gnrre, 44 
West Stoke, 107 
White llitrsr, ITS 
Wlklhani Bain, ISO 


Siuae*, WilnUngton, 40, 171, 174 
Wtiido\'CT Hill, 174 
Wlnton, 172. ITS 

Il'itm.'VeJbkire t 
toplow Hill, 38 

King Stone (Rullrtghl), 38, IH7-0U 
Long Cnmptun, 183-01 

Wetlmtoflaad, 37 

irniekire, 4, 3. 14. 03. OS. 80. 84. 86. 

101, 1(U, 163. 313 
Adam and Kve (stonrs), 130 
Adam's Grave. 41. 30. 108. ISU 
Aldboume, 62. 68 
Alton Priors. 4t. 130 
Amesbury. 144 
Amesbury Down. 140 
.Vshtun valler. 143 
AtTburv. 4. 21, 35, S3, 68. 78, 76. 

147 ff. 200 

Avon RirTT, 140, IIX 
Borbuty. 48, 131 
Bamiw PlantMtiiMi, 144 
Bath Hood. ISO. 131 
Brvkhauiiitun, 130 
Brrwirk Bianrt. 68 
Bisliops Cannlnj^ 22 
IhMirius beorti. 103 
Bowb Barrow. 108 
Buwrrcludke, 27 
Brood lUnton. 151, 132 
Bash Barrow, 60. 140 
I'hitterne Down. 142 
Chilterno St. Marj-, 142 
CUlford. 43. 131 
Ctxllord Down, 143 
Cunim, 143 
Cow Dnwn, 144 
Cortus, 88, 138. 141 
DrveTiU.44 
DevU's CmU. ISO 
Dr^'il's Dm. 4. 48. 131 
Uevixes, 32. 147 
Durrinsion, 00, 137 
Eagle's Barrow, los 
Kll Bairow, eo 
Kverieigh. 21. 33. 144 
Four Bornrws, 62 
Fyfleld Down, 151 
Geese Barrow, KRt 
Giant's Grave, 41 
Goklm Barrovr. 63 
Gopher Wood, ISO 
Groltoa, 33 
Grmton bentgr, 102 
Greater rursus. 138 
Gun's Chnreh. 44 
lUrkpen HiU. tSt, 132 
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IfiltMhire, Heir Stone. 137 
UIU.44 
Huiah. 23. 100 
Ilunter'a Bamw. 03 
Hut Inn, IVintenlnw. 143 
Idniiaton. 143 
Kennel. 02 

Kennet Avenue, 147,148 
Kennel Riwr, 147. 151 
Kennet K. long tamnir, ISO 
Kennet W. louK Iwrtnw, 130 
Kill Barmti, 142 
Killy Hiimiw, 03, 188 
IjJte <:rou{i. 77, 140, 14.1 
Lewr t'ucnn, 138 
IJdillnyton Camp. AH 
Ultletoii Lhm, 14 
Lorkeeidye Dene. I5| 

Loiiy Stones, ISO 
liOnystTret Down. 144 
Manton IXiwu. 131 
MartUmMiyh, 4. 43, 5o, oh. 147, 
151, 152 

OiaHbotuuyli Dovm, 73 

Slerlin'a Harrow. 1B2 

Hill Borrow, 88, 15(1 

.Milton Hill. 145 

Milton IJIhounir, 41 

Morgan's Hill, ISU 

New King Uamw*. 137, 13M 

Norrnantuii Down, tl, J3, 82, ISll, 

Nirmunton (Mir«e. MP 
North Uuwn, S3, ISO 
(lidtmrv I'aniu, ah 
O ld Hitch (TiUhrodi. 142 
Old King Bamiwa, 137, 138 
Old Santm, 72 

Overton HlU.31, 52. 143. 147. ISO. 
151 

pewsry, 147 

Pheasant Inn. tVinIrrmlow. 14,1 
Piyyie l>c«n. I5| 

Prophet's Barrow, 14a 
Ridyeway, 150 
Rorkley, 151 
Kolleatuor. ION 
Roundway Down, 32 
Sallaliary, 73 

Salisbary Plain. 5,21.72.78. loo tt. 
188 

Sanctuary, the, 147 
Savemakr, 150 
Scot’* Poor, 23 
Seven Barrtiwt, 137 
Sidbury Cnmp, AM 

SUbory UUl. 8. 4. 43, 4». 32, 88. 

143. 148. 151. 153 
Silk Hltl. 23. 144 
Snail Uown, 33, 144 


WUuhin, Stonehenyr, 8, 14, 21. S3, 

25. 88, 58. 80, 80. 78, 130 0. 200 
Suyar Hill, 82 
Till. RB-er. 143 
Tiithead. 14, 142 
Upton Great Rarruw, 41, 142 
l.'pton Lovell, 142 
Matiadyke, 09. 103. 150 
Wratbury White Horae, 09 
Weal Everieiyh Down. 144 
White Barrow, 142 
WTiite Hill, 151 

While Horae (Mariborouyli), |S2 
WBrford. 25. 140 
Windmill Hill, ISO 
Winurboume Croat-Kambi, 24. 28. 
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